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Aut I --MJSS CARPENTER'S SIX MONTHS IN INIHA 

T he education liebtowod on tlio 3’oung men of India lias, up 
to the piesenl turn*, been inainlv intidli'chial * it lias not 
yvi been applied, in any s^^UnnatK luamiej, oiOier to piacl’Otd 
id(* 01 to tlie domain of teelinj* In hienkni^ up a system like 
Iliiidooisin, which lests upon a puioly tlioociatic basis, it i^ no 
di»uht essi'iitial to ooninKMice bv eniancipatiinj tlie intellocl , hut 
as long as the tiainimz leceived is nioiely njtcllei tual, so long 
must It he fiauglit with consideiahJi* dangei both to the indivi- 
dual and to the coinniuiiity Tlie intellect, Hi which an unna- 
tuicd piodoininaiKe is now ^iven, was intended for sei \n and not 
foi ein]nu , when ap])aiently supieine, it is le.illy only obe- 
dient to the peisoiial iiistt ad of the ^ocad instincts Happiness, 
A\heth('r pjivate 01 public, is lar inoie dejiendent uikui vimie 
than ujKjiif nieie kriowled^e, and hence itny s>^t(^ni oi education 
wliH'li aims siuiplv at developing tlie mtelieeliial i.icidtu's 
deficiciit, and should be legaided rnerrdy pioMsion.d, 

Human nature is" composed of thiee distiiieiive elements, 
— Feeling, Intellect, and Activit}^ — winch ie(juii(‘ to be so 
mutually adjusted as to produce a hainiomoiis lesult Sm li <i 
lesult can be obtained only when Feeding 01 Aftcction made 
to control l)0th Intellect and Action. The nafuial su[)ronuv<-;,V ‘ 
which belongs to Feeling and Intellect, as coinpaied vvitli 111010 
force, lb manifest , for thp history of man, in his advance ti oin 
barbaiismto civilisation, is but a recoid of the gradual triumph 
of intelligence and sociability over the jici^^onal and sfdfish in- 
stincts. That Feeling, however, should piepoiideiate over Intel- 
lect, in the same way that Feeling and 1 utrdleet. together prepon- 
derate over Activity, is not so niantle>t, llioiigli acaieinl <oiv 
sideiation of histoiy will show that it is equally tiue^ \Vt '‘sli.rU 
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a^-surno, tlicii, that m a normal and healthy state of society I ho 
moral element oii^ht to be the contiollin^ one whenever the 
intellect stiug<j:lefi for, and appeals to accpiiie, the mastery, tlieie 

partial disouler, and the conditions must be ic^^aided as excep- 
tional Periods chnractenscd b^ agoresslon of the luteilect must 
indeed occur, as otluiwise change and amel^oiation would be 
impossible — at h^ast uulil such time as a doctnne has betm 
attained, winch shall thoroughly ri'concile oider with progress, 
conscivatism wuLh hhoialism, sohdaiity wuih coiitminty 

Such a period of intellectual aggicssion is the present one, 
‘ both m Kuiope and in India — an essentially transitional ])eiiod 
during which tin* old oidei is breaking np and giving j)l. ice to the 
new. The cliangc m Eui ope is proceeding with gi eat lapidity, and 
exteruls t(. almost every defiartment of human etieigy. In India, 
on the contrary, the change more giadual, and is confined as 
yet almost wholly to speculation. The English schools and 
cuJleges aie the centics from whence arc ladiating doclnues, 
w'hicli, though revolutionaiy in their origin, must eveiilu.dly 
lead to a thorough le-coustiuctioii of Hindoo society The rittack 
upon the old ord(*r having but recently commenced it won hi ho 
piernatuie as yet to dogmatise concerning tlie final r(‘Rult A 
stiong and comjiact labile like that ot Hindoo Polytheism 
cannot be thoioughly undermined in one or two gcneiations a 
length of time coiunienvsuiatc with the mtiuisity of the forces to ho 
oveicomc must elapse before any decided change can be etterUd, 
and not until the change has. become sufficiently marked will it 
he possible to trace, e\eji lu outline, the social organisation of 
the fuluie. Foi many yeai^ to come there mu^it he a state of 
anaichy and confusion, the desire tor change and innovation 
continuing to be strong, the Bubmission to auihoiity remaining 
w^eak. 

We now propose to enquire what is the part which woman is 
fitted lo piny und(*i sucli circumstances. 

Tha tlansitioual peiind, as we have contended, is at jircsent 
acleiised chiefly hv great boldness and activity of the 
intellect Now men, as endow^ed witli more intellectual energy 
than women, are iieces-anly the fiist, to attack the old be- 
liefs, and, as the vanguard of the iniadiiig force, are doomed 
to siifTci severely during tiie heat of the conflict While the 
piocess of demolition is g(»ing on, while doctrines are purely 
nog.iUve, and while the intellect is levelling lu a newly- 
acquired fieedom, it is rt^ost desirable that women, if they 
Ufe TO letam their distinctive char ucicnsUcs, should be withhcdd 
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fiom iiifhienccR winch haidon, even whenfhoy do not debase, tliose 
who are submitted to th'Mn. 'J'hese ciitic.d epochs aic always 
attended \Mth dani^er and partial doinoialisation ,* they q^nnot 
bo regarded as gooil m themselves, though they may be neces- 
sary in ofdcr to give rise to a better stato oi tiiyjgs than that 
which preceded tlwpin Those who have tltomselves been oriianci- 
palcd from the thialdom of Hmdooisni, allow, tor the most part, 
that, from a moral point of view, the intellecLnal training winch 
tho}oiith of India now receives is far from beneficial The young 
men, in thiowing aside the restraints of their religion, aie*aj)t to 
j)ait with many of those loftier qualities winch distinguish thoir 
oithodox cguntiymon — qualities which are to a nation what Iht 
sons were to the noble (Jorneba, treasures inoic precious tlmn the 
costliest gems, gifts compared with which all others s nk into 
insignificance f Are we, then, let us ask onrhelves, prepaied, 
in soharni earnest, to advise the men of India to introduce 
among their women an education which, if thoioughly at^- 
iiiirnstered, ruust inevitahly destroy the nnliesitating faith, the 
instinctive levcienci', the simple tenderness, the calm heioisni 
which oiiohi everywhere to be the peculiar attributes of woman- 
liood, and whicli avail more than any intellectual accomplish- 
ments to secure the real happiness and well-being of mankind ? 
There are tacts enough to indicate that tht) women of this 
country nosv posR(ss an ample share of the im)st essentially 
fcmiijine virtues -f- The practice of Suttee, much as it is to bo 
repioliated, is alone sutfieieut to vmdicite the inherent nobility 

^ Till* u.itiiie of such a ponod is thus -vveU d<sciil)ecl by ]Mi (I H 
Ap]ileton, in a pa]»ei on “Tho Daik A-j^es/’ whicli .ippe.irod in tho Juno 
Kiimbc'! of the ( ’onfeni]>oiaiy lJc\iew *’ Tlie intellectual and moi^il nnai - 
chy of the Keforimition ]>eiiod is apt to be foigottcn amifl.st Ihe inimcnso 
luhantii^es wlucli iihinkmd has derivc<i fiom the movement , hut stiuli 
demorah/atioii is inscpaiable fiom those ffre.it i evolutions in society, wb«‘ii 
the continual conlhct between pant and lutiire, whieh is tbo life of the 
piesent, is agniiiv.itcd into a ciihs, because the .stains qno^ instefid of 
passinjT over insenMihly into a new oidoi ol tlunff*«, outlasts its ^h^y, and 
then at lengtli falls through with a crash, to make rooift lor fnhiic which 
has 5 et to be budt from tlie ground Such times are always seasons of darkness 
and social discontinuity ; tne tendencies to ilecay prevail ovci the tendencies 
to repair, and a pathological condition (as it has been termed) of the body 
politic ensues ” * 

t It may not be out of place here to quote the following lines fiom the 
Mah^lbha^ata, in whicli the old ilindoo ideal of a mi tuous wife is depicted * — 

“ The wile IS h.ilf the man a ft lend, 

The wisest, truebt, b^*st , 

On hei wealth, viitue, )o> depend, 

And herpes of heavenly lest 
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ot a lace wliich can produce the most exquisite types of punty 
a]id tenderness, of couraijc and self-devotion. Would it not, 
thea^bo madness on oui part, by prematurely forcing upon 
them a foreign education, to rob the women of India ot quali- 
ties which it may be difficult lo lestoro, and in place ‘of which 
we can only suhs+itiite the outward glitter and show of western 
qj^viliaation, whiMiec theio can s])iing, as yet, naught but a f(3W 
nieugre ainl piohiematical benefits ? It appeals to us that many 
of those who advise the immediiite adoption of European customs 
and mhdes of thought, do not sufficiently rcgaid the inevitahle 
consequences of the i evolution which they advocate — consequeii- 
ecs winch, if icalised, they themselves would be the jiist to con- 
temprate with honoi, terrified at last by the woik of then own 
hands, like Frankenstein when the livid monster he had fabn- 
cated became suddenly instinct with the long-wished-for life 
The earliest effect of a sound English education upon the 
fftiuaie mind would be to dcotioy the old leligioiis beliefs,* 


Call hei th> clhMien’s mother, wife, 

V\ ho tends til) h<nne with skill, 
ho loves I bee as her loid and lite, 

And joys to do thy will 
f^he comloi ts? thee with gentle speech. 

And all a inotherNcaro, 

Teat long, as pious fathers teach, 

Religion jnhiso, andprajer 
Happy the man who, worn and tried 
ISy life’s haid tlioiny way, 

(\iii hnd this angel by his side, 
ills comfoi t, guide, and stay ” 

" The following curious remniks, addressed by an oithodox Mussulman to 
Ihiboo Shaina Churn Rose, the Deputy Inspector of Scliools for Riirrisal, and 
quoted bv Ml Woodrow in liis Report for 185b-59, will illustrate 
the elfcct ot our edu< ation — 

“ Wstlt the exception of the blind, whoever possesses the gift of 
‘‘N'^bt, IS daily O'^pcriencing that the suu rising up in the ejist giadually 
dtrlincrt and seta m the west, while the moon, with all her biiglit host of 
heavenly planets, revolves round the earth Rut, ah ! what a ch.iuning 
infattmtiou ib theu* in English knowledge How sadly are you beguiled, pei - 
"It*! tod, and entafigled in the snaie of your in isSguidod opinions by your 
English — you, whose ancestors cheiished the religion from tune immemonal, 
have now utterly forsaken it, and maintain, to the prejudice of our dnily 
licular evidences, that the sun is h^ed, and the terraqueous earth revolves 
loimd him! Such h the iieguhng fascination cf the English study ' It 
Tu-atfS dinU lu‘f III faith, anddSbelicf begets heresy oi mhdcllty which iilti- 
Aut»*\y hiirUidowii uiarkind to sulphureous hell lienee the count ly, far 
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and with them the ground -worTc of the popular ethics — a result 
to bo averted at any cost until some fitting substitute has been 
found. ‘Many will no doubt be inclined to lliiiik that s^ious 
danger is not to be apprehended because Clinstuinity can ira- 
niedmtelv supply the required safegnaid. We. aie not among 
those who would in ajjy way depreciate the wondeiful moi.d 
efficacy of Clinatiaiuty , but it appears to us that tile experience 
of past years has shown that Chnstianity is unlikely to take loot 
in thiscountiy — the most tiustwoithy exponents of the national 
will hiving repeatedly and emphatically declared that, whatever 
other changes may be adopted, the change fioin Hindooisin to 
Christianity IS out of the question. Now more than ever, whou 
the religious mind of European Glinstendom is slowly (Rifting 
from its ancient mooiings, when theie aie traitors in every sect 
and chuich, would it he futile to suppose that wo can aveit 
the dangers of intellectual negativism hy the intioiluction of a 
foieigu and unsettled creed ? Let Europe first woik out for liw- 
s(df a roligion which shall unite her together, a religion which 
shall not only satisfy the heart but also convince the unileist.iiKl- 
ing, and then she may (3xpcct to furnish an antidotes for sceptichsui 
and immorality, which \mU be willingly and Ijiankfully rcceivi'd. 

We have no desiic to relegate the women of India to a 
ncver-endibg intelleclual bondage, but lot th(5ji freedom, when 
it comes, be so conferred, that it may piove a blessing instead 
of a cm sc to the nation at Icirge The social rn(*dinin of Ilin- 
dooism may hitherto have been unfavorable to tli<e cultivation of 
mind and the refinement of taste , ])ut as tins medium improves, 
wo can s(^e no loascn why the daughlois of India should not 
boas richly endowed as those of any other countij with all 
the qualities which are regarded as eWnti.il for the highest 
standard of womanly excellence. They already possess the most 
important qualification, — domestic virtue, — 

For nothing lovelier can he found 

In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in liei iiusband to pioniute^ 

Possessing this, they have a gift like that which the Chris- 
tians of old were taught to seek — a gift which has the power 


from prospering in its moral and intellectual condition hy the study of Eng- 
lish, as you aver, is been to suffer in its religioif*’ 

We do not endoise all the sentiments of this zealous Mussulman, but we 
consider th.it he represents with tolerable fccuracy the opposition that mqst 
now-a-days eiibuc between leason and the pi evading beliefs of the 
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of confcrrino upon its ownor, in due tirno, all lesser benefits. 
Tilt* ednc.itod men of liulin must doubtlt*ss bo quite as anxious 
as tJj;oir Kuiopeaii woll-wisliers to secure for their "conn tr} - 
women those advantages which must ensue liom an eiibgliten- 
ed iiitolligonoQ and a cultivated taste, without which the chi- 
valrous devotion of man to woman — thut nclulegacy which feu- 
dalism has bequeathed to after ages — must he wanting It was 
the sentiment, not the passion, of love which conveitod the wild 
fiee-boo^er of medieval times into the couitly knight, the cham- 
pion of the fair, the protector of the weak , and it is this sentiincmt 
which still puiifies the heart, and exalts the niUllect of man — 

Quc'lla (he iinpjindiha la mia inc ntc, 

Ogm basso p».'n8u*i dal cor m’ avulse. 

Let, tlien, the men of India form to themselves as exalted 
an ideal of woman as possible, and let them giadually educate 
their wuea and danghti^rs so as to conform to this ideal , but 
Ic^. them beware lest, in ordei to attain the desired end, they 
comnuMice by destroying the very basis on which they ought 
to build. 

In the book jdaced at the head of this article, the subject 
of female education in India is discuvsed by one who has de- 
\oted a large portion of her life to the theoiy aud inactice 
of education. Although it must be allowed by all that iVHss 
Carpenter deseives the greatest credit for her untiring energy, 
her kindly sympathy, and her eutlinsiastic /oal, yet we cannot 
but I egaid her educational scliemes as hastily coiiceiM*d, and 
totally unsuited to the^}>eculiar w^aots of the countiy which 
sht })iopose(l to benefit 

At a meeting held in Calcutta, m 18(56,* Miss Carpenter 
thus biicHy indicated her opinions and designs — “ The om- 
plo>iuont of men iii the instruction of girls is one reason why 
mothers withdraw them at so earlv an age The great be^^ret of 
the lit tlq success of female education is evidently the want of 
good female teachers To secuie these, properly conducted Noi- 
mal Training Schools are rcquiied The Govcinmeut will gladly 
assist m establihlimg such scliools, if they only know that their 
help will be acceptable. In the scheme which I am about to 
recommend, I take as a fundamental piinciple the Government 
plan of non-interference pn the subject of religion. There must 

* Tills meeting held in the hull of the Brahma Suruuj, Dee. 1st , 
I860 A reiioit of the meeting ^appeared in the Friday lieview^ Dec. 7th, 
,>ftnd of tins report we have uvuded oui selves. 
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1)0 no intoifcience wiili the leligion eitliei of teachers or pupils. 
Foi, I thiuk, the Chiistians have as good a cUiui to have 
then leljgious ieelmgs le^pccted as the Hiucloos. I ]uopose 
to have a boarding establishment for the pupiJs while undttr 
training *0110 depaitineut for Christians and ^another, quite 
distinct, tor Huidops, whqre they may live after then own fashion 
J next jiropose to biing*’troin England a lady oi iitst-rate abi- 
hues and actiuuomeuts, to supeimtend all the depaitments of 
the Tiaining fcJthool I also piojiose to got from England a 
tiist-iate ceitificated teacher who knows thoiougldy ifJl the 
newet-t modes ot Leaching, by which cducatuni is now made so 
attiactne to the young All the Native pupils will learn Eng- 
lish, and all the English pupils will leaiii the VernKt'ular . 
Taitof the <lay will be occupied in teaching female schuola 
111 the neighbourhood. At hrst 1 thought of simply asking 
for a giant-ui-aul fiom Government, proposing to supply tho 
lest l)y \oluntaiy contiiliutions , but on mature consider atmu, 
1 have delei mined to ask tho Government to undeitake tho 
whole (‘xpense tor some time, as it has done for training 
bchnols tor boys That Hindoo girls may be greatly improved 
IS evident from what is done m the Mission Schools Jn all 
tho Mission Gilds' Schools I have found female teachers. When 
lluidoos become Christians, they of course give up that system 
of child-maiiiage wliicli enlightened men deplore. They can 
thiisiemHiu at school tui a longer period, so that they can be 
trained to lie teachers. At present the girls attending schools 
aie veiy tew in number^ but with better teaclieis and training 
many more parents would send then chfldren to be educated.*'* 

At a inf'cting held m Madias, eaily in 1807 , Miss Carpenter 
explained, as follows, the nature of thh education which she 

* Baboo Kliotter Moliun Gbose, one of tho sneakerb at tho Ssnine moot- 
ing, tlnib ciidoiboil (Jaipontci’a views — There are dilhfuhicfi in the 
way of Mich a trainioaj hchool as Mims (-arpcnfcer had pioposed, which 
would be ifi'supeiabie tor manv }cara to come The same ddliciiTfy* which 
j)i events lespectable Hindoos from sending their giHs to, llie Betljiino 
^^chool, would piefent their senduig them to the pioposed school It Is 
vain to expect the natives to take the initiative 111 tins matter. We have 
been talking and speeelnl) mg on this subject for the last 25 }cars, but 
wh.it have we accomplished It ib mockery to say that gnlsaic edaaited 
in the Bethune School , my own giil was sent at 7 yeais ol age and inai- 
ned at 8 She was not allowed to attend scliool after that, loi 1 had m 
this mattei to eotihiill the wishes of iny relatives Again, teachers edu- 
cated III the Wtvy Miss Carpenter proposcb must he ‘conveits,’ for no le- 
specfeable native will send his daughter ^\lth biah a body of teachci/ you 
can accomplish nothing. 
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(leonuni fit for Hindoo i^nla : — “ As to the subjects in which 
tlj(* girls aie to be educated, their education sliDuld bo such 
a,s to render them fit and u^eful help-mates Here I shall 
sjinply state \\hat I ha\e found useful iii Knglidi schools 
With gills as with hovs, tlie mind as well as the body should he 
developed, Enolish giils take out-door exvieise, but Native 
gills arc not allowed to Join in out door n cieation 1 would, 
theiefore, suggest ca list heme exercise, which is pioductivc 
of immense good I woiihl also suggest tlie cultivation of a 
plot of' giound The cultivation of beautiful floweis helps to 
soften the mind of giils We shall now tuiii to the intellec- 
tual powers, which, I need haidly say, icquue caieful training. 
It wdii’t do meiely to teach them, but they should also he 
tauglit to think, and i/jake use of wliat they loom 1 would 
show the gills expeiimeuts in Natural Philosojihy, not as mere 
spectacles, but explaining the piinciplcs in familiar and easy 
language, adapted to then cajiacities Music also ‘should he 
taught to gnls^ as it tends (o lefine the mind I would add 
l)ia\\jng to the othei aceomplishmeuts 
That a plan which {\) legauled it as feasible to take young 
Hindoo giiK, the childieii of the upper classes away fioiu then 
homes, in oiiiei to educate them m public schools, and that in a 
countiy where til ? seclusion of women is almost an aiticle of 
kiith , which (iij maiijfested no just ap[)reciatton of theiolignms 
sciuples of Hmdoo patents; and which (in) utterly ignoied the 
impossihilily of nidncuig persons of diffcrent^ciceds m India to 
<lwell together wulim tlie baine estaldishrnont, and to rccogin&e 
111 all inatteis, whether domestic or professional, theauthoiity of 
an English Jady — that such a plan sliould have beeu elaboi- 
ated by one wliose expeiience Was confined to England, is not 
surpiising, alLlioiigd Miss Carpenter has recorded m her book 
facts which might have led her to form a more correct estimate 
ot the dithcultios she would meet with, and might have warn- 
ed hei;lkat India was not the place where such a levolution, 
as that whicli slie so warmly and pei tinaciously advocated, 
w*oii](f have any chance of success 

One great, aud perhaps the gieatest, obstacle which English edu- 
cation has to encounter m the case of women, is the fear of pro- 
solytism which exists in the native mind — a fear which is not un- 
fouTuled, and which is certain to be realised if English women are 
to be the teachers of their own sox. Men, with their cold, iinbi- 
asM‘d intellects, can, as a niie, be relied upon foi abstaining from 
idiig^jus piojiagaiidisin, but it would be impossible to debar a 
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woman from expatiating upon those suVyccts which are nearest 
to her heart, and that woman would make but an indifferent 
prcceptiofert who did not regard her religion as lunnshing the 
highest moral code, and as nidispensahle m forming the clfSiac- 
ters of hei* pupils. But, even if teachers could be found who were 
anxious to restiict, themselves to purely secular *iDStruotion, it 
will always be difficult** a-J^d often impossible, to separate such 
instruction from topics of a religious nature The following 
incident,* related by a lady who is engaged m zenana teach- 
ing, will serve to show how readily the secular may glide into 
the religious . — “ One day the following sentence occurred in the 
No. 1 English Spelling-book — ' Christ laid down his life for his 
sheep.’ My pupils said they could not understand the moan- 
ing, and asked me to explain it. I did so to the best of my 
ability, and apparently they did understand my mixture of 
bad Bengalee and Hindostanee, for one who appeared to 
be more impressed than the others observed : — ‘ If God is 
just and good, why did he allow a sinless man to die for 
sinners ? and if Jesus Christ, who you say was pure and holy 
and sinless, died for sinners, then did he love you Christians 
much, for no man would die for another?”' Miss Carpenter 
does not appear to have considered with siifficient care the 
difficulty arising from the religious aspect of the question ; she 
does not altogether ignore it, but seems to think a simple 
declaration of neutrality sufficient to obviate it, Slie mentions, 
however, several circumstances winch, if duly weighed, might 
have proved to her that the Hindoo's vague terror of conversion 
was not to be so easily overcome. Thus (1) in explaining how 
difficult it would be for an English lady, engaged in teaching, 
to find suitable accommodation at Abmeflabad, she observes — 
“ The missionary had not a home where he could receive any 
lady to board ; and if he had, it would not be considered suit- 
able by the natives for her to live there, as it would give her 
work a proselytising character, which would entirely defeat its 
object No guarantee on her part would remove the suspicion 
from the native ladies that her real intention was to conveH 
them ; and interference with their religion they would not toler- 
ate" (2). At a meeting which was held at the house of Mr. 
Powell, in Madras, Miss Carpenter enquired particularly from 


* Quoted from the Indian Church Gazstie in the Indian Daily New^ 

of Feb. 2% 
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tlic' iintive gentlemen present thb cause of their cx^ident objection 
to nllowing then daiigliters to loam English. One of them 
anaweioJ — Wo do not wish our ladies to bo made huinlde 
Christians/' It may Hurpiiso many to find that this 'plain, 
blunt niai/ was included among those who on the sanite occasion 
signed the following statement* — “ We, the nndeisigned, being 
deeply jm}neRs(Ml in the cause of female education, fed it abso- 
lutely nec(‘8sary foi its pi omotion to have an institution established 
fertile tiaining of female teachers"' One wlio dreaded the 
effects' of an English education upon the ichgiuus piinciplos of 
Hindoo ladies, should emely havo affixed his signature with 
some qualification (3) In descubmg one of the Roy Mi Long’s 
schooK, it IS stated tlhit a ceitain plan,* which was fiody adopted 
in the • aso of boys, could not be enqdoyed with giils, " because 
tbeie IS extreme fear among the Hindoos of their daughters 
being converted" This shows (as might have )>eou antici- 
pated on d ptiori grounds) that the fear of conversion operates 
fai moie strongly with regard to giila than it does with legaid 
to boys. 

It IS true that Mi^s Caipentei strongly deprecates any inter- 
feience with social oi ielii»ions customs, but she does not indi- 
cate liovv the ortliodox Hindoo is to be persuaded that our 
intentions are Iwinnless, and she fails to peiceive that be 
may dread perversion as much as conversion, and that an 
Enqbsb education, bv unsettling the ancient modes of actum 
and belief, must load to the jnost disastrous results * or, if she 
docs believe that partial injuiy may ensue, she hopes (as is 
more than piobable fioni several passages in her book) that 
horn the wild chaos of opinions there may emerge a kind 
of transcendental Olnristianity, sufficiently soon to prevent 
any extensive demoralisation. If this conclusion be correct, it 
cannot but be regarded as somewhat inconsistent that, wdiile 
assuring the [lindoos that their religious susceptibilities will be 
sciupulwrsly respected, they should nevertheless be urged to 
adopt a aystcm-which must eventually lead to the very result 
whii'h they now so intensely dread 

Miss Carpenter has taken no small pains to ascertain the 
opinion of those members of the native community with whom 

* Namely, the plan of dividing the time of one thoroughly trained teacher 
among a number of village-schools, giving a day to each Mi Long thus 
instructs the teacher, and mti'oduces a hi;j;her standard into the bcLools, 
•6pe^‘jally as he himself not unfrequenlly vibite them. 
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came in rontacL, as to the value ot Inu niissu»n, ami her 
]ii<>hable ciianci‘s ol Wheuevei a social meetjni^ H 

hi‘!(l 111 ‘honoi of tlio iiohle-lieai ted EnL»lishNVomrin, sotiw of 
lliOftC piescnt aic requested hy hei to e\]uess then mows m 
NVTituig Miss Chi pouter lia«5 favoitMl Inu HM(lern.wjth se^'eril ot 
the lecoids made* in hoc nteniuranduiu hook on siqli ri‘ens.(ais 
— lecnids which may no douht ho triatifyin^y as oxiiression > id 
s}mpathy and adnmation, but vvlueli, iu most cases, aie not such 
as to iiispne one with much conHdencu ui the judi^nu'nt and 
good taste ot the writers Om* ^ontlom.ui, foi example, thus 
expiesses Ins senliinents • — ‘‘Be hopolul, O my heait, thv 
hovenno doqhts aie past and ^’one ; tliat uhich thou didst 
]u‘liev<i to be impossible will now bo aecomplisliod (Inout^li the 
iiKMidU <*xeition of Miss Car punter, the famous })liiLinthiopif»L 
of Fliistol. The f»iand object of her visit to tliH countiy is, I 
beli(‘\e, to do ulifii she can towaids roscuiiu; mu Avomen from 
their pri'sent de;iiadin^ imioranoo and siipeistition, and thoifby* 
eli*vate then moral ami social ])osition May tlu* Almi;»lily 
and All-meiciful C5od bless her etfoits and giant her eveiv 
-^ucecss ’ Amen'* Anotlar reasons thus — “The groat diHi- 
eultv in lln‘ woik of female cdinMtioh in this countij’ is that wo 
cannot find coinpetont leinalo instructors among us Sin 
' Miss Carpontoi j has come here to obscivoMie condition of 
wmnen in tins c<»unt?y, and to pnnnoto th<3U eilncaliou J am 
of op.nion that if w(» got a Km ope m lady to teach tlnun, it 
will h(^ \eiy well Our wmm n are vei\ sliarp, and quite I’de to 
learn what ina^ he taught them They easily le un our leligiouw 
books taiiLdit them by nrde teacheis Sermiar h.umng not 
mole (litHcult Seeulai education makes^no progress* liccaupe 
we have no female teachers. It is because they are ignorant 
that tli(*y (women of this country) do not understand m some 
le-pects wliat is right arid good, nud what is wr*nig and bad. 
They aic not able to bear and read hooks oontainmff good 
kiiowdcMlge Then, again, they are, foi the iimst part, ocufiinrul 
to their houses, wliich prevents tiro ilevelopmenf of then faeiiU, 
ties I have inucli more to say I lia\e expressed my vuuvs 

very briefly I conclude now I very much thank 

Carpentci for her coming ovei to this country* to encoiuML'e 
education among onr fair sex, an<l to impiovc then condition 
It IS very good of lier to do so I hope the social jiosition ami 
condition of oui females wull begin to impio\o fioin this tune" 
Idle only leally valuable expressions of native opinion, eijled 
by Mus Cai pc liter, aie tho«5c whnJi li.ive emanaterl* tioiu fiucli* 
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mon as Baboos Kis^ory Chand Mittra, Peary Chand Mittra, 
Keshub Chiinder Sen, and a few others, who belong, like 
thetn, to the most advanced school of liberals This school, 
it should be remembered, forms but a very small section 
of the native community ; it exerts, no doubt, a considerable 
influence owing to its earnestness *and capacity, but it can 
only be regaided as feebly representing the wants and wishes 
of the vast body of the nation. However confident we may 
feel as to the ultimate success of many of the reforms advo- 
cated by this little hand ot Hindoo fiee-thinkcrs, it would be 
both impolitic and unjust if the Government ('which should 
legislate impaitially for all) weic, in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of a few bold innovators, to impose upon the majoiity 
schemes greatly at vaiiance with their ordinary habits and most 
chensheci predilections 

The Goveinment hascertainly a diflSculttask to perform, being 
natuially anxious to promote the cause of enlightenment ami 
advaiicemout, as it is termed by the enlightened few, and yet 
being fully alive to its lesponsibilitios as the sovereign and 
piotector both of the enlightened few and the nnenligljtened 
many. The recent resolution on the subject of Female Normal 
Schools beam n^arks of this two-fold solicitude While con- 
sell ting, under ceitam lest notions, to establish Female Nor- 
mal Schools in the three Pi esidency towns as an experimental 
measure, the Government carefully abatams from any inter- 
ference with the ordinary schools beyond that alieady exercised, 
and refuses to sanction any additional outlay of the public 
money for their support. To effect any extensive or imme- 
diate changes, the radical party must henceforth rely upon their 
own icsourcos . they can expect no direct aid from a Govern- 
ment which is wisely determined to advance in the path of 
jeform most gradually but none the less surely. The resolution 
thus^ iijdicates the policy to be puisued . — 

Tlie Government of India need not say that it recognises to 
’the fullest extent the fact that the encouragement of female 
e hication is an object the importance of which cannot be esti- 
mated too Inglily But it fears that, if the greatest care and 
caution be not exercised, tlie efforts of the Government to pro- 
mote this object may tend rather to frustrate it, and to stimu- 
late the opposition of the ignorant and suspicious. 

“ The Governor-General in Council is far from satisfied that (cx- 
^cept in the immediate neighbourhood of the Presidency towns) 
the iiativcr community has as yet shown any spontaneous desire 
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for the oxten^^ion of female ediTcation , indeed, there is ground 
to fear that the action already taken in that direction on 
tlie part of Government has, in some places, been regarded 
with mistiust , nor is it surpii.sing that this hhovdd be thr* case 
The tru(f value of education, even for males, is hardly as yet 
fully appreciateii by the native community at l5rge , while, on 
the other hand, it must'hc obvious, even to the most ignorant 
among them, that the natural result of the general extension of 
female education would be to place the domestic relations of 
eveiy family on a new footing, and to break up existing social 
habits and traditions Even when these lesiilts themselves 
are fully accepted as beneficial, the mteiference of foreign rulers* 
to effect tfiem will prob«ably be distasteful Fai morfi must 
this he tlie case wlien such clianges are opposed to widcdy 
prevailing customs, or to deeiJy-iootcd and long^establislied 
jiiejudices It is on these giounds that his Excellency in 
Council considers that if measures for female education bo set 
on foot by external influence, and especnJly by that of Govern^ 
nient, the Native community is not likely to co-operate m for- 
warding them, but, on the contiary, will receive them with 
apathy, if not with opposition. 

“ It is only when largo expeiience has tahghtthe people the 
advantage of education geueially, and the sjK;cial benefit which 
the spread of female education would effect, that they can 
leasonably bo expected to feel the want of means for female 
education, and it is only then that any demand for the supply 
of these is likely to arise ; but ’it is probably only to a veiy 
limited extent m the Presidency towns and among those classes 
who have participated in the advantages of supeiior English 
education, that such a want has yet been felt. 

“The Governor-General in Council, therefore, considers it 
a grave political necessity to mRiuiain the principle of tlie lules 
uhich have been already presciibcd, that is to say, that as 
a condition of pecuniary aid from Government, it* should be 
always required that the initiative in every case be taken, bona 
fide, by the native local community itself, and that they should 
contribute a reasonable share of the lequisite outlay as a pledge 
of then earnestness and sincerity It may, ^ however, ai has 
been already said, be admitted that, to some extent, the want of 
female education is beginning to be felt in the Presidency towns 
— at least among the more highly educated classes of the 
natives community The Governon-General m Council is, there- 
foie, willing so far to relax existing i ules as to peiinit the 
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lo(‘il (T 0 \eTijrnGn 1 s ot Mjidras, Konihay, and Bcni,Ml to carry 
out the expcnmcnt ol a Fcnialo Normal Si hool m lloj 
thiee Picsidcncy towns, ami for this piiipohe to place at the 
dibfioSid of each Government the sum ot Rs 12,000 per annum 
for five yeais A special leport ou tin* prnou»ss of each school, 
and of the olas‘«ies which avail themselves ot it,s henefitb, should 
be fmmslied annually to the Governinonl of India 

Hut, as regards the intcaor of the conritiy, H’s Excellency 
m Council IS uuahle to dopait fiom the conditions aln^ady 
specified, and which are re(‘omnsed hy the existing iiiles uiuler 
which graiits-in-aid are given/' 

Among the suggestions made hy Miss Carpenter foi the es- 
tablishment ot a Female Normal School, w’e find the 'following 
— (1) A house should be procured, adapted to funnsh a com- 

foi table residence for about a dozen Chiistian students, w ith 
a Lady Supennleridcnt- Airangemeiits should be made fqi 
the separate hoanling of non-chiislian native students when 
lerpiircd/’* ('2) Poisons who wash to become students in 
tiainnier, must apply to the Inspector, and must satisfy him that 
it IS their intention to study, and faithfully to pivpaie to he 
teachers They will receive boaid and instiuction whdo in the 
institution” The luspoetor, we imagine, would not be o\ei- 
l>iudened with applications from icspcctahlc Hindoo women, who 
wetc cxpocte<l t<» leave their hom<*s and board in the same 
ilwelling witli those who w'cre not llmdoos There is gieat 
difficulty, as it in, in obtaining any hut women of the lowest chi'^s 
to engage* in tea clung , hut the difficulty wmild become quite 
insiu mountable if such at condition as tlint stated in the* at»o\o 
suggestions were to he exacted. But, waiving this objection, theie 
aic still two very serious* obstacles to tlie creation of such institu- 
tions — (1) The teachers required, whether it be foi the zenana 
oi the school, should not be drawn from the lowest stratum of 
society , for if so, no respectable Hindoo father would entiust his 
young (^aughters to their charge -f“ But where are the women of 


'Miss Car pen tei coiisideis it dcsiiablc to evclude mcn~iettauis fiom 
the household 

t l'li'*re exists among the natives ft stiong prejudice against those who 
ai’O miw educated in Ihe Female Normal Schools The idea is not unfre- 
ijuoutly entertained th it the pupils who attend (hose schools aie women 
ot bad chaiBCter Mr. Clarke, m his Ueport for 1866-67, says — “1 find 
from the testimony of persons not otHcially connected with mo, that llioic 
IS .1 voi\ Oiunnion hellof, even in Wacon town itself, that the Female Nor- 
niftl School pupiU are disreputable women. As far as I can learn, theie it» 
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loHnomont to be found who eijftier would themselves ho willing, 
or who, even jf willing, eould obtain tht‘ consent of their pa- 
lenfs or’ ginirdiaus to allow tliem to puisne educntion as pro- 
fesMon? Plato himself liad not moio contempt foi the sojdiint 
who impaUed knowledge and wisdom to tlie Atli^nian loulli for 
pay, than the Hindoo wcyild have for the woman^ who g.nnoil 
her livelihood by leaching— even though her pupils i\eic not, 
tianioii to make the worse appear the bolter cause (2) Giant- 
ing, bowevei, tliat a suitable body of teachers has been 
ohlaiutd, there still remains the difficulty of inducing families 
the up])er classes to patronise girls' schools so long as • 
Hindoo society letam^s its present domestic usages. Tlie seclu- 
sion ot ivomen among the Jlindoos, to whatever cause ils^ongiu 
may l)o asciihed, lias nc^w been sanctioned by tradition and 
lendoied obligatory by national consent. Tins custom ))Ti*- 
sents a lormidable obstacle to all those who commence their 
educational reforms hy eudoavounng to entice the ITindiwo- 
maiden from her home Again, (as Mr Atkinson has well 
ohvServeil,) “ in a country where gu Is marry at 4 years of age, 
exchange then fathers home for their husband's at 8, and aio 
mothers at 1 2, it is nf»t fiom schools that, ^iny gi>*at success 
can be anticipated'* Foi many yeais to come it will only be 
possible, it appears to us, to reach the upjioi cfassos tli rough tlm 
ziMiana, and any plan ivill miscariy which does not bung 
female odneation “ within the penettalia of home” 

The cxpeiiment of public schools fox girls bits now been fairly 
tiled and tliough there has been a marvellous increase in the 
numboi of pupils, wltliin a very short p&riod, yet the social stra- 
tum fiom which the children are drawn remains at a constant 
level, and the mstiuotion imparted is sfill of the most super- 
ficial kind. Taking the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Piesi- 
dtujcy, it appears that in 1859-()0, there were eight schools 
in operation with an average attendance of 199 giils ; ** but 
their condition/' observes the Director “ does not leaf! fne to 
regard our efforts, in behalf of female education "through the mjR- 
dium of schools, as likely to be attended with any great success * 


no ground wliatevcr for this notion The Deputy Inspector of Dacca, 
in reference to this matter, states tliat there is no foundation foi this belief, 
except the tendency to impute dishonour to any woman who will consent 
at all to appear in public ” 

♦ lie adds — “ It IS right to state, howler, that Mr. Woodrow reports 
more favorably of two or three private schools in his division, foun^pd and 
maintained by educated native of4ibfKsclmeittl|||pollego? ” 
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The schools in existence at this time are described as no- 
tiling better than infant schools of an inferior class” In 
1866-67, the number of girls' schools, including private house 
schools, conducted by zenana associations, amounted to 281, 
showing a very considerable increase m mere numbers during 
a period of eight } oars * This increase, it must be sdmitteJ, 
affords to the advocates of the piesent system a fair argument 
in its defence. But if, instead of consideiing the number 
of pupils, we examine the quality of the mstiuction im- 
parted,' it will be found that the progress is only appaient, 
• and that no serious breach can have yet been made m 
those traditional beliefs which the women of India are 
taught' to venerate. The Director m his Report for 1866-67, 
expresses his regret that “ the education does not improve m 
proportion to the increase in the number of schools and pupils'* 
Mr, Woodrow, one of the most zealous advocates of female 
school education, observes that ^‘the standard of instruction 
attained is by no means so satisfactory as the mciease of 
numbers : ” and speaking of the future prospects of female 
education, he says . — “ Custom among the Hindoos receives more 
observance than any deity of the Pantheon, and custom is 
against the education of women ” The Deputy inspector of 
Calcutta declares that, in the 85 girls’ schools established m the 
Central Division, the instruction is mostly of an elementary 
character, owing to the early age at which girls cease to attend 
school after their betrothal. " He also asserts that most of the 
schools “ are conducted iu a way to reflect little credit upon the 
management. The stipulated expenditure is seldom adequate to 
the purpose for which the school is established, and even this 
expenditure is not alwrfys kept up.'' Mr. Clarke, the Inspector 
of the South-East Division, thus describes the female schools in 
his district : — “ The female schools which I have seen consist, 
in geneial, of three to six infants sprawling about and inking 


* The accompanying 




Years, 

Number of Schools, 

Number of Pupils, 

1859-60 

8 


1860-61 

. ... 16 

395 

1861-62 

15 


1862-68 

3.'> 


1863-64 

... 115 

. . 2,933 

1864-65 

174 


1865-66 

... 217 

. .»■••• 5,559 

1866-67 

281 

6,531 


• The. year 1^59-60 was the first of the present Director's incumbency 
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tlieir fingers in copying letters upon strips of lenves. Sometimes 
one or two could attempt a very little reading He adds : — “The 
giving of Government money to these can only be ]nstified pn the 
understanding that they are the beginning of a diflbront system. 
If the girts are to be removed when they ar^ eight or nine 
}ears old, and ra-placed by other childr#^n of four or tive years 
old, the matter may as well be given up” Mr* Medlicott, the 
late Inspector of the South-West Division, has, in the Report 
for 1 862-63, recorded his impressions to the general result 
of the movement in favour of female education, in the* follow- 
ing terms . — I have no doubt the movement in favour of gills'- 
schools is a^very important one , but, as far as niy expeiionce 
goes, I am induced latlier to admire the zeal of those reformers 
who so actively urge otlier people to send their girls to the schools 
than to attach mucli importance to the result of then labours” 
The best known and the most important of all the girls' schools 
ill Pongal is the one which ivas established in Calcutta in 1840j» 
by the Hon. J. Drinkwater Bethnne;t thisscliool, fiom the advan- 
tages which it has all along enjoyed, may be faiily assumed to be 
gieatly above the average both m the excellence of its teaching 
and the rank of its pupils, and we therefore tl^mk ourselves more 


* Mr, CHike ileficnbes four schooln in Ins district m which veiy fair 
piogie^s had l)cen made these, therefore, will not come witLin the general 
class deseiibed above. The whole number of girls’ schools under ii.hpectioa 
in the South-Enatem Division is 8i. 

f This school was opened in May 184f>, bavitig been built at the private 
exp'»nse of the Hon J Dunk water Bethune at a cost of JU, 60,000 Mi 
Pctliune supported the school, paying above Ks.*600 a month, till his death 
in 1851. By his will tbe school was made over to Government , but pend- 
ing the approval of the Court of Directois, Lord Dalhouse supported it, 
paying, for nearly five yeais, Rs, 7,929 a year foi its nmintenance from bis 
own private puise. On Lord Dalhousie’s departure from India in 1856, the 
Government took it in hand. The monthly allowance for th^ ^tabhsh 
meut has been Ks. 617 a month* In the year 1855,^ being in a dying 
condition, it was, by the advice of Dr. Dufif, put under the chaige qf a 
native committee with Mr Cecil Beadon as President, and Pundit Tswur 
Chunder Bidasagur as Secretary It nevei had a vigorous life, and the im- 
position of a monthly fee of Re. 1 at the beginning of 1867 proved too much 
for its vitality Matters reached a ci isis at tbe end of tliejeai, and the 
school has lately been put under the Diiector of Public Instruction. The 
school IS now beung earned on with an attendance of about 20 pupils, and 
there seems to be a probability of its collapsing altogether 

We ;ae indebted for tbe information in thn» note to the kindness of a 
filciul who IS well eonvethant with all educational uiAtUis. 
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than jnsfified in selecting it as a^olerably good specimen of its 
class The following extracts from a report of Mr* Woodrow * will 
show yhat was the condition of the school in 1863-64* •— *' The 
school has enjoyed the advantage of excellent head-mistrosses, 
hut after fiitcqn years' labour, the results aie scaicoly such as 
to give encouragement The gills marry about 10 yeais of 
age, and cease attendance just at the age when their progress 
16 most apparent The little girls, when first admitted, are ex- 
cessively irregular ; they absent themselves for every tiiflmg 
reason, and often without any reason at all. Consequently, 
•as in all other girls' schools, much time is lost in the first two 
years, and the majority of children are unable to^ read and 
understand even simple stories" O/ily 21 girls* out of the 
6 Hu attendance were accustomed to attach meaning to wliat 
they read. There are on the rolls 26 girls m the first three 
classes, 13 in the 4th, and S3 in the 6th and 6th. Tlie last 
•53 girls never attempt to understand the meaning of then 
books. The 13 girls above them are in an intermediate state, 
and only 26 girls, who form the three higher classes, have at- 
tained to such a moderate knowledge ot reading as may be 
practically useful in the ordinary concerns of life." “The 
children do not seem to be drawn Irom the rich classes of 
society ; for the rcfcent order that children should pay for their 
books excited much opposition, and the bint that I gave of 
the expediency of imposing a small fee was unanimously oppos- 
ed/' “ The average cost tp Government of each child in 
attendance in the Betbune School is about Its. 10 a month" 
“ The sum raised by subscription last year for the Bethune 
School WHS nothing "-j“ Such is the description of this school 
as given by one who* regarding the present system from a 
favourable point of view, would not be willing to exaggerate 
defects or to set down aught m malice 

If any considerable nuralier of Hindoos are anxious to pro- 
mote «udh a delusive kind of education as that which now 


* Quoted by Mr^ Atkinson m his Report for 1803-64. Miss Carpenter, 
It mav be observed, has only availed herself to a very limited extent of the 
valuable reports which have issued from the Depaitment of Public Jnstruc- 
Uon Her account of the Bethune School w \eiy unsatisfactory. 

t The Mufussil residents, accoiding to Mr. Woodrow, subscribe more 
liberally to the support of female schools than the wealtliy inhabitants of 
Calcutta* 
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appears to prevail throughout the girls' schools of Bengal, they 
.aie flee to *lo so, though the advantage of such a course is by 
no means* apparent ; but the State would decidedly not be justi- 
fied in appropriating the public levenues in ordei to develop© 
a system which is legardcd with aveision by the bulk of the 
nation, and which, has not suceeded in gaining the approval of 
the veiy class for which i{ was intended 

If the lleporta of the Uiiectors of Public Instruction in Madras 
and Bombay be examined, a similar state of things will be 
disclosed in the sister Presidencies. Everywhere thefe is a 
steady increase m numerical strength, but everywhere tlierearo . 
the same complaints as to the irregulaiity of attendance, the 
extreme youth of the pupils, and the inefficiency of the instruc- 
tion im[)aited. The Di lector of Public Instiuction in the 
Aladias Presidency, in liis Heport for 1866 67, makes the follow- 
ing lernaiks, with special lefeience to the exertions of Miss Cai- 
])euter — “ In the course of the year under review, the quesa- 
tion of female education leceived much discussion among the 
more enlightened Hindoos at the Picsidency town. The sub- 
ject has nat 111 ally, for many years past, engaged the attention 
oi educated natives ; but omitting the establishment of a few 
schoolh, in which elementary instiuction is conveyed to guls of a 
tender age by male teachers, the result has been rather m woid 
than in acts. A stimulus was afforded m connection with 
the subject by a visit from Miss Carpenter, whose philan- 
thropic exertions in England to improve tlie more neglected 
sections of the community are well known. At several meet- 
ings, in whicli this lady took part, the following points were 
debated : — (1), Whether the tune had aiiivcd for CJoveiuinent to 
take a direct share in female education ; and (2), if so, w^hat is 
the direct work which it is advisable Government should undet- 
take J In the discussions veiy conflicting views were put for- 
Avard. It appeared, however, that the general feeling was 
that, at any rate, Government should not do more than^estabhsh 
a Normal School for training female teacheis. • Even action to 
this extent, which is what Miss Carpenter advocates, would 
involve tolerably heavy expenditure, acciording to that lady's 
scheme , while it is almost certain that, for some time to come, 
the results attained would be very small.'' 

In mamtaiuiug, as we have done, that Hindoo society is not 
yet npe for such a revolutionaiy scheme of female education as 
that contemplated by Miss Carpeifter, we ai*e yet far from 
wishing, even now, to discourage every attempt to impiove the 
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exLsfcicg state of things. Much® can no doubt be accomplished 
without rudely demohahing the landmarks of the past. Ther<^ aie 
certain accomplishm»'nts which are useful and harmlessHinder all 
social cou Jitlons, but these any educated native gentleman could 
himself secure for Ins wife and daughters. Wliat is to be deprecat- 
ed is any violent interference with time-honqured customs and 
traditions until the men of India have themselves acquired a body 
of ascertained beliefs, which will enable them to introduce into 
their homes a really renovating education, which, while itim- 
piove^ the intellect, will not harden or debase the heart, which, 
wliilo increasing the strength of woman's character, may not <les- 
troj’, but rather enhance, her natural tenderness. To accomplish 
the tgrsk here described, the men of India must exert“ themselves^ 
Europeans cannot, as a riiK take the initiative in such a matter 
owing to their ignorance of the details of Hindoo life, and their 
litter want of sympathy with oriental habits and modes of thought. 
JE^uropeans should be content to tender their advice when it is 
asked for, and should earnestly endeavour to master the compli- 
cated social problems that present themselves, so that their 
advice, when tendeiod, may command respect. Let the Hindoo 
state the problem, for he alone possesses the requisite data ; and 
let him attempt its solution, guided occasionally by the laiger 
experience of the European thinker. 

It must he apparent even to the most superficial observer, that 
tho English education now administered in our colleges is gradu- 
ally revolutionising the intellgctual condition of the men of India. 
Tliat education is of a most searching character, and is thorough- 
ly alien to the charactewstic conceptions of Hiudooism, as also to 
the spirit of itsdomestic institutions. The old theology of Brahmin 
priests has been replaced by the rational negativism of Europe as 
displayed in the 18ch and 19th centuries ; the inexact and highly 
coloured narratives of epic annalists have made room for the criti- 
cal and sober history of later and more exacting writers, for the 
orderly of Greece and Rome, for the lucid records of modern 
Europe; the wild and profitless metaphysics of Vedic comment- 
ators have yielded, though perhaps reluctantly, to the real and 
fruitful speculations of modern science. Of those who accept our 
framing, the majoiity, it may be, welcome it simply as a step- 
ing-stoue to their advancement in life, but there are a few — and 
those form the dite of our pupils— who have higher aspirations, 
and who, penetrated with a deep sense of the insufficiency of 
Huidooism to meet the political and social exigencies of the 
ftttui'o, aie ready to proclaim themselves the apostles of reform, 
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the leaders of a movement wMcli has for its ultimate object the 
complete renovation of the existing order. In the minds of all, 
however, whether the careless many or the earnest few, there 
may be observed an undisguised contempt for the beliefs of thgir 
forefathers and the traditions of the people. This fethng of 
contempt, so far, as it rests upon a basis of reason, and is ac- 
companied by a heaity desire for improvement, is not to 
be censured , but too often it is wholly unreasonable, and 
induces the youthful sceptic to include in the same category 
the good as w^ell as the evil, that which is praiseworthy as well 
as that which is reprehensible. As an instance of the indis-, 
criminate reprobation of the past in which young Hmdoostan 
delights to’ indulge, we may adduce the language ordinarily 
held on the subject of caste One who aspires to be a prophet 
among the people does not hesitate to write thus: — '*That 
Hindoo castism is a frightful social scourge, no one can 
deny. It has completely and hopelessly wrecked social unit yy 
harmony, and happiness , and for centuries it • has opposed all 
social progress. But few seem to think that it is not so much as 
a social but as a religious institution that it has become the great 
scourge it really is. As a system of absurd social distinction, it is 
certainly pernicious. But when we view it on moral grounds, it 
appears a scandal to conscience, and an insulUto humanity , and 
all our moral ideas and sentiments rise to execrate it, and to 
demand its immediate extermination."'* Whatever truth there 
may be m the above descnption, the water shows himself inca- 
pable of perceiving that the system wUich be stigmatises has 
some good features, and that, whatever may be its present de- 
ficiencies, it has rendered to mankind signal services in the 
past. Shallow scepticism must be regarded as one of the ne- 
cessary evils of an education like ours, which is simply negative, 
and which rests upon no universally acknowledged moral 
basis. The enthusiasm and audacity of youth must always find 
an outlet, so that we cannot be surprised if, in a time*of jrevolu- 
tion, the young should flock with eagerness to swell the ranks of 
dating and superficial innovators, and that, perceiving nowhbre 


^ This passage is quoted by Miss P. P. Cobbe in an article written by 
heron ‘The &ahizio Somuj,’ which appeared in Frasei (August 1866); 
It occurs in one of Baboo Kesbub '‘Chunder Sen’s ‘ Appeals to young India. 
We wish it to be clearly understood that although we legaid to many of 
the leforms advocated by the Progressive Bruhmos as premature ana ill- 
advised, still we have the greatest adiSiration for the acal and ability 
of their young leader. • 
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any fixed principles round which* to rally, they should indulge 
in the brief ecstasy of unbounded freedom and indiscriminate 
license* The contrast continually presented to the young 
Hindoo between the intellectual w'oild in which he mentally 
dwells, and the domestic environment amidst which hfls active „ 
life is spent, must be sometimes painful ,and alwaj^s be- 
wildeiing. Such a state of things demands our sympathy 
instead of oui scorn, and without jTOnouncuig a harsU and 
nnqualifictl verdict on what is unavoidable, we should endea^ 
vour tb impress upon those who are educated how neces- 
. sary it is that they should not lest satisfied with a system which 
must remain baiien of really good results, until it can furnish^ 
a mortil as well as a mental discipline, and can prove itself a 
safe guide for conduct, as well as a successful instrument for 
modifying opinions. 

That the piesent mode of training can endure for many gene- 
j:3i.tions longei, wc deem most impiobahlc. A change of soiue 
kind must be effected, so that the lessons learnt from the mother s 
lips m early childhood may agree with, and supplement, the 
instruction imparted in aftei-years in the school or college. It 
becomes important therefore to ascertain, if possible, the probable 
nature of the system under which the futui e education of the Hin- 
doos will he accomplished. There aie those who feel confident 
that Cliri'itianitj", under some foim 01 other, will, in processor 
time, be voUintaiily accepted by the people of India, but 
initiation into the science and, literature of the west h.^s hitherto 
kindled among the educated only a vague and useless ad- 
miration fo’’ the ethical precepts of tlie Gospel : no readiness has 
been displayed to accept its dogmatic basis, or to regard it as 
the supreme source of k nation’s moial life. And if here and 
there an educated native has been induced to adopt our religion, 
the educated natives as a body have not failed to observe that 
the intellect of Europe in the aggregate is drifting away from 
ChrislianHy, while the intellect of India stands coldly aloof 
from it. What is now^ therefore required is a system a<lapted to 
the peculiar needs and special idtosyncrocy of the Hindoo, which, 
dispensing with the old Vedic idea of revelation, shall rest upon 
a logical basis, and yet be such as to satisfy the moral require- 
ments of man's nature “ It is necessary," says an eminent 
modern wi iter, that moral education should be based both upon 
I^ason and Feeling, the latter always having the preponderance* 
The resuli of the rational bUsis should be to bring moral pre- 
cepts 'to the test of rigorous demonstration, and to eecuie 
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them from all danger against discussion by showing that 
Ihey rest upon the laws of our individual and social nature. 
By knowing the laws, we shall be enabled to form a Judg- 
ment of tlie influence of each affection, thought, action, or habit, 
•be that irffluence direct or indirect, special or geperal, in private 
life or in public. Cop^ictione based upon such knowledge 
will be as deep as any that are formed in the prose’nt day from 
the strictest scientific evidence, wdth that excess of intensity due 
to their higher importance and their close connection with 
our noblest feelings Nor will such convictions be lirnited to 
^hose who are able to appreciate the logical value of the argu- • 
*^ent. We, see constantly in other departments of positive 
science that men will adopt notions upon tiust, and carrj them 
out with the same zeal and confidence as if they were thorougbly 
acquainted with all the grounds of thoir belief. All that is 
necessary is that they should feel satisfied that their confidence 
IS well bestowed. The most willing assent is yielded every dajge* 
to the rules which mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, 
chemists, or biologists, have laid down in their lespeutive arts, 
even m cases where the greatest interests are at stake. And 
similar assent will certainly bo accoided tq moral rules when 
they, like the rest, shall be acknowledged to be susceptible of 
scientific proof. But demonstration is not errough ; for moral 
education, even in its moie systematic parts, should rest 
principally on Feeling, The principal source of real morality 
must lie in the direct exercise of oni social sympathies, whether 
yatematic or spontaneous No efforts must be spared to develope 
tliqse sympathies from the earliest yeargf by every method which 
sound philosophy can indicate. It is in this that moral education, 
whether private or public, must principally consipt, and to it 
mental education must always be held subordinate.” 

Until the time has amved when a discipline such as that here 
indicated shall be possible in India, Reason and Feeling must re- 
main, as now^ divorced, and the training received in ellrly years 
must be sadly at variance with the principles imbibed in after- 
life The great defect of our educational system in India— a defect 
which is for awhile unavoidable — is that it lays so much stress 
upon the intellectual element, while it positively destroys the 
only available rigims under which feeling might receive at least 
an empirical discipline. Our educationists either fail to perceive 
that the intellect, when unrestrained by liighei considerations, will 
abuse its powder, or, if aware of the daggers incurred, they propose 
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remedies Avliich are inefiectual, and which are not likely to be 
accepted by those to whom they are proffered So long as the 
men qf India cannot agree among thenniselves as to the nature 
of- the moral discipline which ought to supplement the present 
secular training, so long must society be exposed to serious 
danger but this danger would be incijeased ten-fold if we were 
to tamper with the beliefs of the women, and were to succeed 
in destroying their instinctive conservatism, which is now ihe 
principal safeguard against the introduction of crude reforms 
and hastily conceived theories We must be caieful not to 
* associate w’omen with the revolutionary movement, until th^ 
work of re construction is fairly begun ; for fun th^ intellect oir 
womafl is far less energetic than that of man, she could reap but 
scant advantage from the highest mental culture, while her 
keen moral susceptibility would be blunted, and, amid the 
perplexing variety of opinions in which she would he entangled, 
4¥er love and faith would assuredly suffei shipwreck It is 
women who aie now, and who must ever, continue to be the 
chief educatois of the young , for that pait of education which 
has the greatest irifluence upon life, namely, the spontaneous 
training of the feelings, belongs entirely to the mother. At 
present the teaching of the mother, m the case of men, is 
rendered nugatf ry by the destructive influences of an unhealthy 
negativism, acquired when the maternal influence has been 
withdrawn ; but under a better state of things there should be no 
opposition between the lessons received m the family during 
childhood, and the more enlarged training of a later peiiod, 
Hindooism is the only Yneans that now exists for offering any- 
thing like a systematic moral discipline to both men and women , 
the discipline may be*imperfcct, but it is better than none, and 
until a fitting substitute can be found, it is important that its 
hold on the female mind should not^jre loosened, for to woman 
belongs peculiarly the task of upholding and practically en- 
forcing fhe popular faith — a task she would not be fitted to 
perform if any dCmbt exi'^ted in her mind as to its logical vali- 
dity. We maintain, therefore, that, if the women of India are 
to study English literature and acquire European accomplish- 
ments, the greatest care should be taken that no disturbing 
elements of a religious nature are introduced Give them such 
education as is possible without undermining the source of 
thttu present beliefs, but on no account let them bo exposed to 
tho certain dcngcis which flie men are now encountering, and 
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which they cannot overcome except by sacrificing most of what 
they once, regarded with implicit confidence and piofound re- 
spect. Let the men first surmount the difficulties by Which 
they are siyrounded, and let them arrive at a definite basis of 
religion, before attempting to unfasten the hold *Of fiindooism 
upon the minds of llie women. When a fitting substitute for 
Hindooism has been found, when it has at length become pos- 
sible to reconcile reason and faith, then, and not till then, 
will it be advisable to lead the women of India into thie full 
blaze of western civilization ; for then their husbands will have 
Required convictions upon the most vital points, which their 
wives may irmocdhtly share with them, and which they will easily 
be induced to accept. 



Art. II.— port CANNING AND ITS MUNIOIPALITY. 

T here lias of late been so much discussion on the subject of 
Pui't Canning — its past and future — that we may be ]>aidon- 
ed if we attempt to avail ourselves of the interest, however tran« 
sient^t may be, which has recently been excited in its affairs, to 
make some comments on its Municipal administration, in the 
liopo that they may prove neither uninteresting nor uninstructive 
to oifr readers. 

It IS said of the clever Capuchins that they never essay to 
preach on the miracles or lives of any one of their saints until 
they have sufficiently excited the devotional feelings of their audi- 
«.ence by the exhibition of some lelic of him, be il only a tooth 
or a lock of his bair. On the same principle we wish to take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity for the introduction of a subject 
winch possibly at any other timd^^inight not command so 
favourable a bearing 

We would wish it to be distinctly uudorstood that we disclaim 
all design in ttus aiticle of entering upon the merits of the 
internecine squabbles by which the Port Canning Company has 
of latomost unfortunately been distracted. We have no intention 
of touching further upon these topics than absolutely necessary 
to the elucidation of the sulJject of which we treat We propose 
lUther to confine ourselves to an examination of the progress of 
the port in its administration by its Municipal Board, and toHbe 
results which have been achieved through its instrumentality — 
considering also how far the trust reposed in it has been justified, 
and whether an equivalent return has been resiUzed for the very 
large expenditure which has been incurred, leaving it to our 
readers draw their own conclusions after a consideration of 
the facts which •wo shall recapitulate for their information. 

In the latter part of 1861, an application was addressed to 
the Government of Bengal by persons interested in the advance- 
ment of the Mutlah as an auxiliary port to Calcutta, for the 
appointment of a Municipal Commission, and it was suggested 
as expedient, in the interests of the new town of Canning, 
that tins body should be principally composed of persons 
already holding land withia the town and one or more Govern- 
ipent »;fhcial members. 
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To this proposition the Government of Bengal assented, and 
in ]862 a Committee was duly appointed under Act XXVI. 
of 1860’ It was not, howevci, until early in the yoar^ 1863 
that the proprietory rights of the Government were vested 
in this Committee, who were then appointed as trustees for 
the lands known as Lots 50 and 54, and so maiked in the 
map of the Soonderbuuds, known as “ Captiim HodgeV' 
chart. There were ceitain trifling reservations in this trust 
on which it IS perhaps unnecessary to enter here, and which 
we have therefore omitted. Later in the year, the Govern- 
meut of Bengal, with the sanction of the Government of 
India, further declared these lots to be granted in freehold 
tenure to tlie Municipal Commissioners in trust for th^ town 
and port, and relinquished foi ever all claim to land revenue foi 
the lands so transferred. 

The Committee, being entirely without funds with which to 
uiulertake the improvement of the town and port commuted, 
to their trust, at once applied to the Government for a loan of 
two lakhs of rupees lor the purpose. This, however, the 
Government then decliDW?& to grant, but, recognizing the diffi- 
culties with which the Commissioners had to contend, suggested 
that a public loan should be opened on tlie security of the 
land which had been vested in the Commissioners, and anthoiized 
the flaming of certain rules with this view, which, it was 
directed, sliould also regulate the grant of leases by the 
Committee 

As some delay ensued in determining the terms of this loan, 
and obtaining the Government sanction io those it was ultimate- 
ly proposed to offer, it was only in November of the same year 
that it was brought before the public; and it soon become evi- 
dent that it would neither command the success which had at 
first been anticipated, nor the confidence of the general pub- 
lic, who, it would seem from their reluctance to purchase 
the Debentures, at that time took but little interest in the 
scheme 

To the offer of this loan, which was for no less a sum th in 
ten lakhs of rupees, tendered at 64 per cent inteiest per annum 
oil the security of Municipal Debentures, which were made 
redeemable in five years by the Commissioners, there was little 
or no response, and but two lakhs and sixty-five thousand rupees 
were subscribed. 

Failing in this expedient, the Conoftnissioners appear again to 
have addressed the Government, representing the diflicuhies el 
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their position, and entreatin gtbat an advance of 4^ iaKUs mignu 
be granted for the improvomeot of the town upon the same 
security. To this request, however, the Government 'still dc- 
clinea to accede. It is apparent from the above that up to the 
beginning of the year 1 864 no very active measures had been 
taken by the Government of Bengal in^the advancement of the 
interests of ' the port further than the grant in freehold tenure 
of the land required, and the authorization to open a public 
Debenture Loan upon tbe security which it afforded, with this 
exception, however, that it was upon the recommendation of 
Sir Cecil Beadon, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, that the 
Government of India was induced to come forward, in July 1864, 
with rf proposal to grant to the Commissioners the 4^ lakhs for 
which application had previously been made, on condition of a 
further sum of 15 J lakhs being subscribed by the general public , 
it being * held that this would afford substantial proof of the 
.soundness of the undertaking and of the confidence of the 
mercantile community of Calcutta in the ultimate success of the 
scheme. In spite of the publicity given to this proposal, it is 
needless to say that no greater success attended it, the conditions 
being such as to viitually debar the Municipality from the aid 
proffered. The Commissioners weie still unable to increase the 
amount already subset ibed, and the scheme which had been lan- 
guishing since 1861 hardly appears to have been in any way in 
a more advanced state towards the close of the year 1864. 

It IS a point worthy of note that although early in the year 
1 863 it was considered sufficient to ask for the loan of two lakhs 
from the Government, that proposed to be raised at the end of 
the same year from the public was ten lakhs ; failing which, the 
advance of 4^ lakhs duly was demanded from the Government 
Yet in 1864 it was considered by the Government of India — upon 
what data it is not sufficiently apparent — that less than 20 lakhs 
would not suffice to effect any permanent improvements in the 
town e-nd port. 

^ But it is from*August 1864 that the great change In the pros- 
pects of Port Canning may be said to date. 

In that month Act III, of 1864, known as the District Muni- 
cipal Improvement Act, was extended toMutlah,and tbe Munici- 
pality was re-oonstituted under its provisions, the Magistrate of the 
24-Pergunnahs for the time being, becoming Ex-Officio Chairman 
of the new Board of Commissioners, while Mr. Ferdinand Schiller, 
Messrs. BoA'adaile, Schiller, and Company^ was 
offered, and accepted the office of Vice-Chairman, which was 
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tliei) an honorary and not a ealaried appointment Under 
Section 5 of Act HI. of 1864?, the property, vested in the foimer 
Municipal Committee under Act XXVI. of 1850, became yested 
in the Municipal CommisBioners appointed under this Act: 
but otheilvise no impoitant changes were iipmediatcly in- 
volved. • 

Shortly after his appointment as Vice-Chairman to the Muni- 
cipal Committee, Mr. Schiller, m his individual capacity, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Cliaiimau ot that Board, stating that it 
was his intention to form at an early date a Company for the 
purpose of carrying out certain public works in connection with 
Port Canning, which would materially promote its speedy devel- 
opment. On this ground he solicited that certain condfessions 
should be granted to him by the Municipality, and engaged, m 
the event of their being so ceded, to undertake the excavation 
of a dock for country-boats, and further to subscribe Rs. 2,50,000 
to the Municipal Debenture Loan at Ra 15 per cent, discount, th^ 
rate at which it was still open to public subscription, on condi- 
tion, however, that it should at once be closed. 

The proposal made by Mr. Schiller lu November was subse- 
quently, it appears, somewhat modified by that gentleman in the 
following month, his principal demands in the first instance 
having been as follows : — • 

1 The gift in free-hold of 100 acres (300 beegahs) of 
giound in the centre of the town. 

2. The exclusive right of constructing tramways required 
by the Municipality from time to timo. 

3. The conservancy of the river ba'hk (facing the Mutlah 
Strand Road) with the right to levy such taxes m connection 
with it as the Commissioners would sanction, and the power 
to provide landing accommodation. 

The concessions above proposed were of course made subject to 
Mr. Schiller’s complying with the self-imposed conditions which 
we have already enumerated. • • 

The subsequent modifications to which we hUve also refeir^^l 
were principally — 

lot — ^That the right of constructing wharves, jetties, and 
tramways throughout the town and port should* be limited to a 
term of 50 years. ^ 

2nd , — That a division should be made in the revenue leceiv- 
able therefrom ; and that, after allowing a reasonable sum for 
current expenditure and interest at the rate of 8 per cent, 
per annum upon the capital invested, the balance should be 
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divided in the proportion of two-thirds and one-third between the 
constructors of the works and the Municipality respectively. 

Zrdu — That on the expiry of the 60 years, the concession 
should revert to the Municipality, should its cancelment be 
claimed on pay^nent of the actual expenditure or cdst price of 
the works. ^ r 

4f/i — That the right and free use of the river bank between 
the Strand Road and low water mark should be conceded, and 
the erection of open store-sheds permitted, the Municipality 
reserving to itself the right to first reserve and select passenger 
ghauts. 

— That the Municipality should reserve the power of re- 
fusing ''permission to any works about to be undertaken, but that 
they should ha\e no power to compel such to be undertaken as 
would not promise a return of a minimum profit of 10 per cent, 
on the outlay necessary. 

Qth — That the Municipality should retain the right of fixing 
every ten years the minimum charge (one shilling per ton ) 
leviable upon shipping visiting the port — on such a scale, how- 
ever, that the minimum return on capital invested should be not 
less than 10 per cent per annum. 

7fh —That the construction of tramways be confined in the 
first instance to connecting shipping with the more important 
trade centres within the town, then working to be confided 
entirely to the contractors or their assignees, and such rates to 
be charged as would yield a, minimum profit of 5 per cent, per 
auuum net on the capital invested 

It was also stipulatted that on the concessionaire or his 
assignees refusing to undertake the construction of any such 
lines, they might be* undertaken at discretion by the Muni* 
cipality by means of such agency as they might see fit, pro- 
vided that if given to others, it should not be upon better 
terms than those offered to the present concessionaire The 
100 aBreS of ground demanded were asked as free-hold in per- 
petuity, and th^ offer was made conditional on its acceptance 
within SIX months. A legal document embodying the conces- 
sions asked for was to be given on payment of five lakhs of 
rupees to the bankers of the concessionaire or his assignees for 
this purpose, in addition tq^ the two lakh^ and fifty thousand 
rupees which it was agreed should be subscribed to the Munici- 
pal Debenture Loan* 

Id the crippled state of their finances, these overtures were 
wfOht ra\orably loceived by the Comraissioneis. A Sub-Corn- 
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mittee was at once formed io consider the pioposals of Mr 
Schiller, and the result of their deliberations was the adoption 
of his offer with some slight modifications, subject of coiiise to 
the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In Janu- 
ary 1865^ the report of the Sub-Commitee having first been 
approved and adopted.^at a general meeting of the Commis- 
sioners, and agreed to by Mr Schiller himself, was forwarded 
for the approval of the Government of Bengal : and it may not 
be out of place to quote from the letter of the Chairman to the 
Commissioners (Mr. H. A, Cockerell) his views in forwarding 
the proposal which he accompanied with a strong recommenda- 
tion for its .favorable consideration, these views being piobably 
those held at the time by a large number of persons in CSlcutta, 
both among the oflScial and non-oflSoial sections of the community 
The importance of Port Canning as an auxiliary to that 
“ of Calcutta is now generally acknowledged both by the 
“ Government and the commercial community of Calcutta, but 
“ a diflfe»’ence of opinion exists as to where the capital 
“ is to come from to carry out works of primary necessity to the 
very existence of the town of Canning, which, without drain- 
age, with but roads, with imperfect mf*ans of communi- 
‘‘ cation, without jetties, and other landing facilities, is not 
in a position to attract shipping to the port, Or an expendituie 
** of capital on the town. 

“ The Commissioners liavo endeavoured, by opening a loan, 
to raise capital to carry out works of the most urgent import- 
“ ance, but, owing to various causes, have failed in obtaining 
the amount they required. An appliftation for assistance was 
“ made to the Government of Bengal, but the conditions imposed 
“ by the Government of India, in Colonef Strachey's letter of the 
“ lith July 1864, virtually debar the Municipality from the aid 
“ offered 

“Mr Schiller, tho Vice-Chairman of the Municipality, whose 
“interest in Port Canning is known to the GoverhmSnt of 
“ Bengal, has now come forward and offered', on certain ccui- 
“ ditions, to carry out extensive works of the utmost utility to 
“ the port, and in addition to subscribe a considerable sum to 
“ the Municipal Loan. The conditions agreed ’on between this 
“ gentleman and the Commissioners are stated at length m the 
“ enclosed draft, and cannot, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
“ be considered otherwise than favorable to the Municipality. 
“ The Commissioners mortgage two remote sources of income, in 
the development of which it is not probable that tljey would 4)c 
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“ able to expend any considerable amount of capital for some 
^*yeais to come; but in return for these concessions they o))tain 
“ an ipimediate sal)8cription of £25,000 to the Municipal Loan, 
and the prospect of sharing in the profit of the undertakings 
“executed by Mr Schiller when the returns exceed a certain 
“ percentage on the capital expended. .The Ccanmissioners have 
“ reserved to themselves the right of purchasing the works 
“ after the lapse of the terms of years for which the concessions 
“ are {[^ranted. 

“The execution of such works as those proposed by Mr. 
“ Schiller will tend to an enhancement m value of the landed 
“ property m the town, and will enable the Comraissioneis 
“ hereSifter to levy with advantage the taxes they are empowei- 
“ ed to imposed under the District Municipal Improvement 
“ Act III. of 1864. 

» « « « * 

- “ Ip conclusion, I beg to urge strongly on the Government 
“ the acceptance of the proposed concessions, as offering the 
“ only means of carrying out certain great public works ot the 
** most immediate necessity, and of lelieving the Municipality 
“ of a heavy expenditure, which their funds are quite inade- 
“ quate to meet, whilst at the same time they place at the 
‘ disposal of the Municipality for those works, the execution of 
‘ which more immediately devolves on it, a considerable sum 
of money which i1 is not likely to obtain from any other 
source. I have no doubt that the execution of such works as 
those proposed, by a powerful Joint Stock Company, will 
not fail to attract capital to the town, and, whilst I hope 
'giving a fair profit to^those interested in the scheme, will tend 
“ to increase the prosperity of Canning, to foster a rising port, 
“ and, by so doing, prove of the utmost importance to the daily 
“ increasing commerce of the whole of Lower Bengal 
The draft deed of concessions, thus submitted to the Lieu- 
tenaiif-QSvernor, was fully approved by that officer, who duly 
sanctioned their keceptance by the Commissioners, in the follow- 
ing tenns : — 

“ His Honor thinks that this scheme affords a fair and rea- 
' sonable prospect of the port of Canning being placed at once 
‘in a satisfactory condition, and it gets over the difficulties as to 
‘funds forth© public works necessary to the establishment of 
* the port, which have hitl^rto retarded its progress ; and the 
‘ Lieutenant-Governor sees no other prospect at present of do- 
vvhat i% requisite. 
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These concessions, which the Ooramissioners propose to 
“ make, seem altogether unobjectionable, and not in any way 
“ incommensurate with the benefits which the Commissioners^ 

“ will deiiv^ ill return. 

‘'It will be necessary to provide that if the doCka and other 
“ woiks are not completed •within two years, or such furtliei 
'* period as may be allowed in eKtension by the Oommissioner.i, 

“ or if at any time the land is diverted to purposes othei than 
“ those for which it is granted, it shall lapse to the Cormais- 
“ sioners. 

“ When the Commissioners' right to re-purchase the docks 
comes to lie considered, the value of the land on which the 
" docks aie situated should be omitted fiom the account " 

The concessions finally detci mined on, we shall hereafter have 
occasion to quote 

It it extremely difficult to understand under what circum- 
stances, at tins period of the pi oceedings, the provisions of Section 
23 of Act III of 1861? weie overlooked, for it is but too evident 
that they were so. The Section quoted runs thus : — 

“No Municipal Commissioner or ‘Servant of the Commis- 
“ sioners shall be niteiestcd directly or indirectlyinanycou- 
“ ti act made with the Cvnnmissioaors; and if atjy such person 
“shall be so mteiesied, he shall thereby become incapable of 
“continuing in office oi in employment, and shall be liable to 
“ a fine of 500 Rupees * provided always that no person by 
“ being a sliareholdei m, or member of, any Incorporateti or 

f |Begisteied Companj^ shall be disqualified from acting as a 
Commissioner by reason of any contract entered into be- 
tween such Company and the Commissioners, 

“ Nevertheless, it shall not be lawful for such shareholder 
“ or member to act as a Commissioner in any matter relisting 
“ to any contract entered into between the Commissioners and 
“ that Company."' ^ • * 

It IS not our intention to enter here at length, upon the irre- 
gularity we have noticed. That the concessionaire was a Com-" 
missiouer and Vice-Ohairman of the Board at the time both of 
his apphcation for the concessions and of their eventual grant 
to him, there can be no quesiion. 

It has been argued that it was at the time a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety that a Company was in course of formation to whom 
the concessionaire proposed to assign his concessions if he bad 
not already so assigned them : but we see reason to doubt whether^ 
m this instance such a reply would be admissible. It was with 
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Mr. Schiller and not with the Company that the Commissioners 
were then in treaty, and we are on the whole inclined to think, 
though we would speak with diffidence upon a point upon which 
it would be rash to pronounce a positive judgment without a 
much longer and closer investigation, that tlje only possible plea 
which could be urged in this case to justify the irregularity would 
bo the fact that the Commissioners as a body were to be admitted 
to participate in a share of the profits which, it was anticipated, 
woufd accrue were they in excess of a certain fixed ratio, and 
which was determined m advance in the body of the deed of 
concessions, caveat emptor. 

The sanction ot the Lieutenant-Governor having been obtained 
to the deed of concessions to Mr, Schiller, it was signed at a 
general meeting of the Commissioners, held on the 14 March 
1866, three of the five Commissioners then present at the meet- 
ing being also at the time Directors of the new Port Canning 
Company. The concessionaire was also present, and duly exe- 
cuted the deed on his own behalf, and in his individual capacity, 

A further iiregulauty in the proceedings is here apparent, 
which we cannot pass over without notice. In consequence of the 
formal conveyance from the Government to the Commissioners 
themselves not having been executed at the time or until the 
6tfa September following, it became necessary to remedy this 
anomaly and to re-execute this deed in favour of the conces- 
sionaire, the deed now m force, consequently, bears a much later 
date, viz., 3rd November 1865. 

It further appears 4hat the deed of conveyance of the land 
for the dock to Mr. Schiller was executed on the previous day 
f2nd November), but another deed of re-conveyance of the same 
from the concessionaire to the Port Canning Company for 
the nominal sum of ten rupees, and to which the Chairman of 
the Municipal Board was made a party, was executed on the 
day following. This conveyance to the original concessionaire, 
^ we observe, had been stipulated for both in the original and final 
'deeds of concessions executed. 

Again, although* the payment of the 2^ lakhs of rupees 
promised by the concessionaire was not made to the Municipal 
Commissioners by him, but by a cheque drawn by two of the 
Directors of th a Port Canning Company, and the receipt for 
the same was granted to that Company, and not to the con- 
cessionaire, no attention appears at the time to have been 
f drawn to this informality, and no exception to have been taken 
to ^ ir^gularity which should certainly not have passed with- 
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out comment We should not omit to note that it is for those 
concessions that JMr. Schiller (it is asseitcd by the piesent Di- 
rectors of 'the Fort Canning Company) received no less a .sura 
than Rs 3,60,000 To this point, we learn from the correspond- 
ence befor^us, that some importance has been attached by the 
present Direction of the fort Canning Company, who are desi- 
rous of obtaining a re-execution of this deed of concessions m 
favour of the Company on the ground of the payment having been 
made by the Company, and not by the concessionaire ; but we 
l>elieve this will prove to be eventually erroneous, for, as we 
have already shown, the Directors for the time being were fully 
cognizant of the fact that the original deed of concessions was 
granted to Mr. Schiller aa concessionaire, and whatever* may 
have been the anangements between the Company and that 
gentleman, there can be no question but that it was distinctly 
contemplated both by the Municipality and the Government 
that the concession should be to him and not to the Company. 
To argue such a point as this would, we opine, tlierefore, be 
mere supererogation 

To return to our subject. The final terms of concession to 
which we have above alluded, and as submitted to the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, were as follows, and fhe deeds eventually drawn 
and executed’ were, with some slight modificatHbos, in accord- 
ance with them. As we have given those offered by the con- 
cessionaire, a reference to them will at once show in what 
points it was thought by the Commissioners necessary that 
alterations and revisions should be made. The variations are, 
however, not very material, and will easily be detected : — 

“ The gift in free-hold of 100 acies of the Commissioners' pro- 
perty situated in the centre of the town.* 

“ The concessionaire or his assignees, in consideration of these 
“ concessions, to engage to excavate, within a period of two years 
from the date of these presents, a dock on the said land (for 
“ the reception of country-boats) not less than 2,500 feet*by*200 
feet in width and 10 feet in depth. 

The Commissioners to giant to the concessionaire or his asr 
“ signees for 50 years the exclusive right of constructing tram- 
ways in such direction as may be required by the Municipality, 
“ under the following’ conditions, namely : — 

No tramway to be jplaced on any line of road without the 
consent of the CommissionerB. Should the concessionaire or 
bis assignees, when called upon, refuse to undertake any line 
of tramway, the Commissioners to have authority tq give 'ther 
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pxecuiion of the ^vork to any other person or persons on terms 
not more favourable than those lofusocl by the concessionaire 
os his assignees. 

** That the rates to be charged for passengers or traffic on 
tiamways constructed by tlie concessionaire or his assignees 
“ under the above terms, be fixed from time to time by tjjie 
“ Commissj oners in concert with the concessionaire oi his 
“ assignees Tho rates to be so fixed as not to give less than 5 pen 
cppt per annum on the capital invested (the Commissioners, be 
“ it well undeistood, not guaranteeing any profits). Whenever 
** the profits accruing from the above tramway, after allowing a 
fair and equitable charge for maintenance (ta be fixed, if 
necessary, by arbitration, as hereinafter piovided), shall exceed 
** a return of 8 per cent on the capital invested, the surplus to 
“ be divided between the Commissioners and tho concessionaire 
“ or his assignees m the propoition of one-third to the former 
and two- thuds to the latter. At the expiration of 50 years, 

■ the Municipality to have tho right of purchasing the mateiials, 

' stock, and machinery of the above tramway at tlie cost at 

■ which the said works, machincTy, and stock, miglitbii replaced, 
provided such value bo not less than the proved original co4 
of the works, stock, and machinery then in existence, to be 
decided m case of dispute by arbitration, as heremaftei 

“ provided. 

** The concessionaire or his assignees to have no right under 
“the above concessions to obstiuct or impede the ordmaiy 
** traffic on the roads of the Municipality, 

“ No locomotive en'gine to be used on any of the above tram- 
ways without the sanction of the Commissioners 
“ The Commissioners to have the power to fix what portion 
of the road shall be occupied by the tramwai'. 

“ The concessionaire or his assignees bind tnemselves to un- 
“ dertQ(ke for 50 years the conservation and protection of the 
nver bank, along the entire length of the Commissioners" 

. property facing the Mutlah Biver, guaranteeing an equal width 
“ of fore-shore with that existing at the time of concession, m 
“ consideration of which the Commissioners grant to the con- 
cessioniEiife *or his assignees the right of constructing wharves, 
** jetties, and such landing and slapping facilities as may be 
determined on by the concessionaire or his assignees under 
“ sanction of the Municipal ComihissioneTS, The above conces- 
‘‘ Rions not to be considered to apply to the right of the Calcutta 
* and South-Eastern Kail way Company to make such use of 
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“ their present jetties and laftding facilities as they may think 
proper. 

“No work to be undertaken by the concessionaiie or his 
“ assignees without the approvatpf the Commissioners. 

“ The* Commissioners to have the right of fixinsr, from tune to 
“ time, the maximum charges to be levied on "all goods passing 
“ over the fore-shore, jetties, and wharves of the concessionaire or 
“ his assignees 

“ The Commissioners to'have the right of fixing what places 
“ along the fore-shore, and what breadth of land shall be'reser ved 
“ for public landing and bathing ghauts, such ghauts to be pub- 
lie highways exempt from all toll by the concessionaire or his 
“ assignees, but not to be used as ghauts for landing goeds, mer- 
“ chandize, &c 

“ Whenever the profits accruing from the above works, after 
“ allowiog fair and equitable charge for maintenance (to be fixed, 
“ if necessary, by arbitration, as hereinafter provided), shall 
“ cxcsced a return of 10 percent, upon the capital invested, tlie 
“surplus to be divided between the Commissioners and the 
“ concessionaire or his assignees m the proportion of one-thiul 
“ to the former and two-thirds to the latter. 

“ At the expiration of 50 yeais, the Miinibipality to have tLe 
“right of purchasing the completed works •and their nppurte- 
“ nances at the cost at which the said works, machinery, and stock, 
“ might bo replaced and re-constructed, such value being not less 
“ than the proved original cost of the works, stock, and machinery 
“ then ui existence, to be decided in case of dispute by arhitrcTtion, 
“ as hereinafter provided for. But should the Commissioners at 
“ the expiry of the said period of 50 years not bo prepared to 
“ purchase from the concessionaue or His assignees, as afoisesaid, 
“ then the concessionaire to be entitled to an extension of the 
“ term for 25 years more on the condition of these presents. 

“ The concessionaire or his assignees engage to subscribe, on 
the receipt of the document granting these codeeasions, or 
“ within three months from that date, £25,000 to the Municipal 
“ Debenture Loan, at 16 per ce^t. discount, on the condition that 
“ it be closed at present 

“ The concessionaire or his assignees also* undertake to pay 
“ £50,000 into his or their banker previous to the receipt of the 
“ legal document embodying these concessions. 

“ Lastly, the Commissioners and the concessionaire or his 
“ assignees mutually consent, in tfie event of any dispute arising 
“ as to the iuterpretation or settlement of the foregoing agree- 
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merit or any portion thereof, to*rpfer the same to the decision 

of two arbitrators to be chosen by the said parties thereto, and 
“ in the event of their not agreeing, then the Government* of Ben- 
“ gal to be solicited to appoint a third arihitrator or referee, 

whose decision, shall be nnal. 

In subscribing to the Municipal Debenture Loan to the extent 
of two and a half lakhs of rupees in March 1865, an application 
was made by Messrs. Borradaile, Schiller, and Company, on 
behalf of the Port Canning Company, of which they had been 
appointed Secretaries and Treasureis, to commute the same 
jinder the original terms of the loan (Article 5) for land m 
the town of Canning. The lots selected were principally those 
adjacent to the proposed new dock, and such other lots near 
to the Railway or in other desirable situations, belonging to the 
Commissioners, as would be equivalent to the amount of loan 
subscribed by the Port Canning Company Those specially 
selected appear to have been Lots 148 to 153, 162 to 164, 83 
and 84, 199 to 238, and 169, representing in value Rs, 2,04,928 
of the loan 

And here we cannot refrain from confessing our hearty 
disjjppiobation to the carelessness so frequently incurred by 
the Commissioners in their dealings with the Company. The 
Commissioners do mot appear to have replied to this offer, but 
would seem from their subsequent proceedings, to have consi- 
dered the lots applied for as transferred, and at the disposal of 
the Company. The leases were not, it seems, ever completed ; nor 
were the Debentures lu^ld by the Company returned — an omis- 
sion, of which It is difficult to provide an explanation. It was not 
until September of the same year that a letter was addressed to 
the Port Canning Company by the Municipal Board, calling 
attention to these facts, and intimating that, under the circum- 
stances, the Commissioners could not be held liable for any 
interest which might accrue on the amount of loan represented 
by the^ Ibts, and that they would look to the Company in fu- 
ture for payment of the rental due upon them. 

The Company appear also to. have been requested to select 
other fots, in order to make up the redemption of the entire sum 
subscribed by them to the loan, and notice was given that tfao 
Commissioners repudiated all liability to pay interest on the 
amount subscribed by the Canning Company, or, in fact, to re-pay 
the loan, except in grants^ of lands as applied for by the 
Company, which, we have omitted to state, had, under the 
orii^nar terms^of the Debenture Loan, the right of prior selection 
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of the lots secured to them, owing to theii having been the first 
applicapts for it 

Under an agreement made wdth Mr. Schiller, however,. it was 
arranged, that the exchange for land should be defetred until 
the due date of the Debentures, thus itjvolving the payment 
of interest by thS Municipality to the Port Canning Company, 
which was to be met by a quit-rent payable upon the lots select- 
ed, and equivalent to the interest due upon the Debentures, until 
the redemption into freehold tenure should be completed. In 
accordance with this proposal, 41 lots in all were reserved for 
the Company by the Commissioners : 17 to the south and 24 
to the north of the Railway station, their value being deemed 
by the Commissioners equivalent to Rs. 3,05,407 of tlie loan, 
calculated at Rs. 1,200 per beegah, freehold. The position of the 
Commissioners, therefore, in regard to this transaction is biiefly 
this . — 

The Debentures being transferable by endorsement, their 
transfer to other holders would entitle purchasers or mortga- 
gees to claim in full both principal and interest from the Corn* 
missioners, who would merely retain a claim against the Com- 
pany for the amount. The completion of the pon tract was, there- 
fore, of so much importance, that, if necessary, even legal proceed- 
ings to enforce the fulfilment of its engagement by the Com- 
pany should undoubtedly long since have been instituted. 

Numerous other applications, it appears, were also at the 
time made by Debenture-holders to commute the Debentures 
held by them for land in the town. Of these, freehold tenures 
to the extent of Rs, 59,400, and leasehold to the extent of 
Rs. 28,200, have been commuted by the,Commissionors : but this 
is all ; and of the total issue of the loan Rs 4,98,500, a balance 
of Rs 4,10,900 yet remains on the hands of the Commissioners, 
applications to commute to the extent of Rs. 2,87,880 having been 
allowed to remain thus undisposed of, many of which it will now 
be impossible to enforce ; whereas, had the most orainary care 
been evinced, but Rs. 1,23,020 of the loan would have remained 
to be met at due date. 

The Municipal Debenture Loan having, upon the completion 
of the arrangements with Mr. Schiller, b^een Closed, tis stipulat- 
ed m March 1865, at about 5^ lakhs of rupees, the Commis- 
sioners, in submitting their annual estimate to Government for 
the year 1866, again found thexmielves without funds to meet 
future expenditure, and again applied to the Government for the 
further sum of 4^ lakhs of rupees to raise their loan to tlie bn- 

I • 
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giiial amount for which it was opened, on the ground that 
tlio condition stipulated by the Government before mentioned 
had been practically complied with by the public and mer- 
cantile community having subscribed upwards of 60 lakhs 
to the Port Canning Company for siuiihir purposes. T&is appli- 
cation was attended with success, and the Gov^romeotof India 
promised to advance the money require 1 from time to lime 
without interest, on the security of the Commissioners" pro- 
perty, te-payable of course within five years. The transaction 
was duly completed in May 1866. 

• Having now faiily latincbed the Municipal Commission, 
we shall pioceed to consider generally the advantages which 
have resulted from its introduction, the good effected by its 
agency, the expenditure of the funds placed at its disposal, 
and various other subjects iu direct connection with it. 

Judging from the evidence before us, we find little cause 
for satisfaction at the progress made in the advancement of 
the interests of the port or for congratulation in the per- 
manent advantages conferred on the town ; and we are 
inclined to pronounce that such an institution was not at the 
time needed, and should not have been introduced without 
more mature consideration Whether, however, the Munici- 
pality should now he abolished or not, is a different question. 

It is necessary to remember that the world is tolerably full 
of institutions, which ought never to have been set up, yet 
which, having once been so, ought not to bo rudely pulled 
down, and that it is often wise in practice to be content with 
the mitigation of an abuse of which, were we to look at it in tlie 
abstract, we might be iq;ipatient to recommend the demolition 

The best things may be misused, and we think, this has 
been so in the case of Municipalities m Bengal ; but were 
we to abolish all institutions misapplied, all customs warped 
from theh true airn, what a fragment of society should we 
retainT Tne power of a Municipality foi good or evil is undoubt- 
edly very great, and we believe that with improved laws, but 
above all with sounder supervision, such bodies may yet become 
of great service to this country, developing, eCs they necessarily 
must, the'^ifacult;^ of self-government said to be inherent in all 
men, and requiring merely cultivation and training. But we can- 
not but regret that the Government after having, as we hai e 
shown, lepeatedly refused tojtake part in the undertaking of Port 
Canniiig, should have eventually been induced to give way. We 
fulty admit that there are many nnremunerative works of public 
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benefit which would never be nifdertaken l)y piivate enterprise. 
No body of men can be expected to invest their money in any 
undertakmg, but from an expectation that the leaiilt will he ulti- 
mately profitable to themselves , and as woiks are only piofit- 
able, for which the public are willin^f to pay,^ a direct and 
obvious connexion, is entablished between the motive for the 
work and its utility, winch can never be the ’case where 
Government is concerned, and where no return is looked for 
Let ns first examine the funds which have been at the disposal 
of the Commissioners from time to time thionghout the period 
under review, anil endeavour to ascertain, from such information 
as has been ^published, which we must admit is extremely scanty 
and unsatisfactory, upon what they have been expended, hi this 
there is some diflficulty ; and though we have had access to some 
valuable sources of information upon this and other points, which 
have not as yet been opened to the geneial public, we cannot but 
admit the feeling that the real history of Port Canning is but 
imperfectly knowm. 

The Ultimate connection of the Comniis&ioners with the Port 
Canning Company, an association which the former have had but 
too much subsequent occasion toiegiet. c«innot but be consideied 
as having been moat prejudicial to the interest?! of the town, le- 
siilting as it has in mal-administration and hd.sc economy ; and m 
jnstico to Mr Bam bridge, who succeeded Mr. Cockerell as Ex- 
Officio Chairman of the Municipal Boaid, w^o must state that it 
was he who fiist fully lecoguized the impoitance of the evil, and 
gave to it a most prominent place is Ins leport to Govern- 
ment for the year 1865-66, in the words* which we quote — “I 
“ must, more especially as I am leaving office, draw attention to 
‘*the evils of the joint system hitherto* adopted between the 
“ Municipal Commissioners and tlie Port Canning Company. 

It is true their ultimate object is identical, but their imme- 
“ diate interests very frequently are not connected, and often 
antagonistic. * * I think that thfe rt^ults 

“ shown in this report prove that the system has been mistaken, 
‘‘and not economical.^^ Mi Bainbridge's loss to the Munici- 
pality appears to have been a serious one, as lie personally took 
great interest in the advancement of the port, and devoted to 
it both time and energy, which in the multiplicity of other 
duties it is extremely difficult for the M agistrate of so import- 
ant a district as the 24-PergUDDaliS to spare. 

The proceedings of the Commission's as a Board, we cannot 
refrain from lemarkuig, have been cbaractenzed throughout' by a 
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marked vacillation of purpose. The connection of the Commis- 
sioners with the Port Canning Company most undoubtedly exer- 
cisetl^ as we have shown, great influence over tlieir actions, and 
must, to a certain extent, have tetteied their movements . but 
even tins would fail to explain their irresolution in sevetal import- 
ant matters calling for prompt and decisive a/stion on their part 
Afraid of di'sobhging the Port Canning Company, suspicious of 
the censure of the local press, appiehensive of being thought 
factious, if opposing expenditure proposed by their Execu- 
tive, and of being thought prodigal and recklebS in sanction- 
ing it, afraid of every thing, but most of being known to be 
aft aid of every thing, they appear to have wavered, faltered, 
and fftrugglod on undecided as to the soundness of their own 
opinions and doubtful of accepting those of others 

Let us proceed to consider the funds at the disposal of the 
Commissioners for the years 1864!*65, 1865-66, 1866-67, and 
1867*68, as given in the Annual Administiation Reports for 
^these years, submitted to Government by the Chairman of the 
Board The periods covered are of course the respective offi- 
cial years ; in the case of the last mentioned year, however, the 
report comprises 1 1 months only Qlauciug hastily over the 
reports of progress shown in the realization of income, one 
would be apt to* be misled by the figures given, as denoting 
the progressive income of each year. A closer exaininatiou 
discloses more conectly the actual results attained. We give 
a concise abstract of the receipts of each year in the an- 
nexed tabular statement, from which it will be seen that the 
Hunicipabty has had ’at it disposal during the four years 
under review no less a sum than Rs 8,84,875, including ‘both 
the Government loan lakh.s of which has been paid to the 
Commissioners) and Rs. 3,72,585, the proceeds realized of 
the Municipal Debenture Loan . — 
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Year 

1864-65. 

• 

Year 

1865-66 

Year 

1866-67 

Year 

1867-68 

/ 

Total. 

• 

RstoPTS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

* 

Rs 

• 

As fihown by Annual 
Adminieiration Re- 
ports 




2,43,862 

12,93.784 

Actual receipts from all 
sources during tbc 
year, (excluding Cash 
Ralanccs in bund at 
Its commencement)... 

3,09,259 


WHi 

1,24,276 

• 

8,37,244 

Actual income exclud- 
ing Government and 
Debenture Loans ... 

13,194 

39,531 

87,853 

24,076 

1,14,659 t 


On looking more closely into the nature of the receipts we 
have shown in the columns of actual income, we find several 
which are undoubtedly susceptible of question; if regarded as 
sources of income 

These latter have been divided by the reports into two heads, 
Land Revenue " and Miscellaneous/' m the proportions 
given — 



1864-65 

1665-66. 

1866-67 

1867-68. 

Total. 

Land Revenue 

11,819 

16,989 

11,729 

4,711, 

45,248 

Miscellaneous ».« 

1,374 

22,552 

25,188 

19,664 

68,728. 


The decrease of Rs. 5,421 in the land revenue of the year 
1866-67 is accounted for by the Commissioners by the fact of 
the redemption of some lots into fee simple having been com- 
pleted dunng the year, and to the large balance of uncollected 
outslaudings at its close. The farthei falling off in the follojv- 
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ing year is also treated general as resulting from the same 
causes, but the damage caused to the crops by the cyclone is 
urged as a reason for tlie inability of the ryots to meet their 
r^ut8*on due dates, necessitating an airangement which will per- 
mit of the extension of the period of payments ovefr another 
year, during which instahacnts of arrear will Jbe recmvable. 

The Commissioners, it should be mentioned, have power to le- 
sume possession of lots after rent has remained for a certain 
time unpaid, but they appear to have hesitated to enforce their 
right lo do so, being perhaps doubtful of the advantages of such 
a step. 

The miscellaneous receipts credited in the reports appear on 
examifiation to be principaJly building and seciinty deposits, sus- 
pense accounts, refunds and transfers from brick-making and 
other charges, &c., &c, — items which can scarcely be considered 
as legitimate sources of income. 

Space, however, will not admit of our going farther into the 
fallacy of the increase shown in the annual income of the 
Commissioners up to 1866-67, even if our inclination so served. 
We have already shown with sufficient clearness the fact 
that the only receipts of any magnitude have been those from 
the Goveriimeut and Debenture Loans, both of which having 
now been almost exhausted, the Commissioners find themselves 
in a far worse financial position than at the commencement of 
their operations, for wo note that the present year 1868-69 was 
commenced with a balance of about Rs, 15,000 only in hand and a 
credit of Rs. 50,000, the fifth and last instalment payable by the 
Government of India of -the promised loan of lakhs of Rupees. 
It IS apparent, moreover, that the petty receipts from land 
revenue and other sourtos have steadily declined ; tliat the value 
of local property has veiy largely deteriorated , and that, owing 
to the neglect of the Cominissiooers to consummate the arrange- 
ment under winch the commutation of Debentures for land lu 
the tawn tad been agreed upon, a very large number of these, 
as we have shown, still remain upon then hands to be redeem- 
ed at maturity, and at a time when the land has merely a no- 
minal value, and would not of couise be accepted in commu- 
tation, the more,so that having been for five years only, the date 
of liititurity of the majority of the Debentures is not distant. 
Whether in the face of these facts the lavish scale of expenditure 
incurred has been justifiable is a point which we leave <o our 
leaders. Nor do we propo8#to enter farther here into the finan- 
cial pn)r^pecta of future years, dependent as they are possibly on 
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so many extraneous considerati'oifs. So long as < ho advances have 
lasted, there appears to have been little thought of the future, 
and It is only when, after hoping against hope, the CornmiShiouers 
are eventually brought fairly face to face with the difficulties 
of their position by the complete exhaustion of ^their finances, 
that they reluctantly recognize the necessity for a reduction of a 
profitless expenditure of nioney, for which they are paying at the 
rate of 5J per cent in interest, and which is absolutely yielding 
no return what^oevei. 

But let us proceed to consider the works to which these funds 
have been devoted, and the results achieved in the reclamation 
and improvement of Port Canning by all this enormous outlay. 
In doing so, * we are forced to admit, though not without regret, 
that its similitude in many respects t6 Air. IJickens^s humorous 
description of Eden in Martin Chuzzlewit,” recurs frequently 
and most vividly to our memory 

The gross expenditure of the past four years has amounted 
to Rs. 8,fi5,037, or au average of about Rs 2,16;200 per annum. 
It has not, however, been equally distributed, the amount spent 
each year having been as follows : — 


Year 1864-65... 
„ 1865-66... 
„ 1866*07... 
„ 1867-68... 


Rs, 80,289 
3,09,489 
•„ 2,46,324 
„ 2,28,933 


We give an abstract of the expenditure accoiding to its class- 
ification in the annual reports ; — 



Year 

1864-65 

Year 

1866-66. 

Year 

1866-67 

Year 

1867-68 

Total, 

General Gbatges 
Expenses of C^ollection 
Medical Charj^es 

Intel est and Discount .. 
Expenses on AVorks ... 
Miscellaneous 

Police 

Ks. 

11,213 

2,439 

532 

3,150 

55,376 

7,576 


■ 

Rs 

31,975^ 
240 ! 
3,696 
10,213 
1,37,086 
43,845 
’ 7,874 

Rs. 

1,20.579 
5r?53 
13,258 
54,228' 
5,52,575 - 
1,15,724 
3,306 


Accepting the above as correct, let us look more closely into 
the larger items of General charges, Works, frod Miscellaneous, 
which have absoibed the laiger share of the expenditure, omiw- 
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ting the minor and less importafit items, and merely remarking 
that no less a sum than Ks. 54,228 has been already paid 
HI interest and discount by the Com oiissi oners for the use of 
the money thus expended during the past four years. We 
find the term General charges '' comprises only the salary 
of the Chairman's Office Establishment, Vvce-Chaiiman, and 
Engineer, with the ordinary office miscellaneous contingencies. 
Yet the chaiges under this head alone exceed an average of 
Rs. 30,000 per annum, on an average yearly expenditure of 
Rs. 2, TO, 000 This would certainly appear an excessive percent- 
age upon the outlay on the works that have been executed. 

These appear to have been principally roads, drainage, bunds, 
embankments, and tanks, for we do not find that any large per- 
manent biuldiugs have been erected. 

In the matter of roads, the late cyclone is said to have much 
to answer for, the metal laid on some of them having been, it is 
asserted, washed away by the storm-wave which hteially swept 
over Port Canning Twenty miles of road had been laid out, 
of which about seven have been metalled and completed. 

It IS difficult, from the manner in which the accounts are 
compiled, to frame any idea of the cost of this work ; but we 
note that though during the past year tlie metalling was not 
extended to any new roads, the cost, therefore, of repairing those 
existing, is shown during the jear to have amounted to no less 
than Rs, 64,182, or nearly Rs 10,000 ppr mile Taking the 
rough figures given, however, as conect, the expenditure on 
these roads, including the cost of brick-making, has been upwards 
of Bs. 2,05,000. This* does not luclude the stock and stoie 
account of the Engineer, drainage of roads, planting of trees, 
or other such charges • 

Nor is the necessity fortliese roads apparent It is not assert- 
ed that there ever has been any traffic upon them, and the 
majority of them terminate abruptly in the jungle, and each 
might with justice be compared to the straight load of world- 
wide celebrity as leading only to destruction — the only use hither- 
to made of them having apparently been by the Municipal serv- 
ants themselves in the conveyance of metal over one road for 
the repairs of ajiother 

Nor has the drainage of the town been less expensive ; for 
we find that Rs* 1 4,67 6 has been debited to this head alone. 
kn the success of a scheme is ordinarily tested in its results, 
it is only fair to give publicity to the proof cited by the Com- 
ij^^iKssieners of the efficacy of their system, viz., that it took 
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but three days to carry off the wfftjBr left m the last cyclone. This, 
it JK consideied, will speak for itself 

The protection of the Kailway and Bidiadhurry fure-s'hore^, as 
well as of the Canning and Stanley Strands, appear to liaveT^eeu 
a fertile subject of dissensions from the commencement, between 
the Municipality apd the Port Canning Company.’ 

The following paragraph from the report, dated *June 1866, 
of the Engineer of the Municipality, will explain the reluc- 
tance evinced by the Municipality and the Port Canning Com- 
pany in assuming the responsibility of protection as rogar<ls 
Ihe Mutlah and Bidiadhurry Banks* — ‘''Hie bank of the Mut- 
lah River is in grave danger, being the concave side of a curve, ^ 
and formed of soft silt deposit, with near river depths of 
8 to 1 1 fathoms at low water , and the rise and fall of the 
tide varying from 11 to 19 feet, there is a strong eddy action, 
and in its season, the Monsoon wind, blowing over a bioad 
expanse of water, causes much additional detriment. Some 
portions of the Bidiadhurry Bank are also muoh under attack 
of the river, the bunds along the Mollee Khal and Buha- 
dhmry occasionally give way, especially during the ramv 
season.'* On the Stanley Strand, particiiluly, much money 
has been expended, partly owing to the admittedly injudicious 
excavation of earth by the Commissioners, and partly on account 
of extensive slips which have fiom time to time taken place 
During the rains of 1865, no less than 48,02,025 cubic feet of 
earth-woik are said to have been executed on this account alone 
Leases of the lots on this strand were allotted and calculated 
to yield a rental of upwards of Rs. 11,0€0 per annum, but the 
Commissioners failed to give possession, owing to the erosion of 
the bank of the river and other causes. * 

By the terms of the Deed of Concessions, the Port Canning 
Company had undertaken the protection of the fore-shore of the 
Mutlah River. It happens that a portion of this is contiguous 
to the premises of the Railway Company, in which, Istnd* the 
adjoining portion, a laud-slip occurred in May 1866. With 
their usual hesitation, the Commissioners appear to have first 
taken the opinion of the Advocate-General as to the respon- 
sibility of the Port Canning Company for the protection of 
the bank, (which was repudiated by that Company, who erro- 
neously held that the deed, if so interpreted, was signed under 
such a mistake of fact as would entitle them to relief in a Court 
of Equity,) and then, in spite of that Opinion, which was entirely 
in their favour, to have effected a compromise with the Companj* 
under which the Commissioners undertook themseliies t<^ carry 
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ont protective measures, the Company agreeing, if this were 
first done, to take over that poition of the fore-shore for the 
futuie These arrangements were all completed in April 1867, 
apd Ihe bank was to have been handed over in October, but 
again delay occurred resulting in most serious consequences, 
although 15 boats were sunk with 86 cwt. of chain and 3,240 
tons of stcme-ballast, and an expenditure incurred by the 
Board of upwards of Rs. 17,000 , the repairs were not completed, 
nor had the transfer of the charge been effected when the 
cyclon% of the 1st November intervened, carrying away the 
Railway jetty, and imdermimrig and weakening the whole hankP^ 
In March of the present year another slip took place, and the 
Comunssioners, to prevent further erosion, again attempted to 
repair this at. a cost of Rs. 1,800 It is now stated that the 
least possible farther outlay will be Rs. 7,000 to be in any way 
effective ; and tin^ question of the assumption by the Company 
of a liability, which was propeily theirs throughout, has been 
postponed btne die. Comment upon the supineness evinced in 
tins matter would be superfluous. Nearly Rs 19,000 have lite- 
rally been thus thrown into the nver 

It has subsequently been necessary, in consequence of the 
erosion of the hank, to retire the Railway premises some di*?- 
tance, and an objection has been raised by the Port Canning 
Company to the renewal of t^he Railway jetty, hut this question 
appears to be also in abeyance, the Railway having now been 
taken over by the Government 

In the Bidiadhurry fore-shore the Commissioners have also 
been unfortunate, and it is estimated that the damage caused 
by the late cyclone will necessitate a further outlay of some 
Rs 17,000 upon it The amount ah eady expended upon this 
fore-shore by the Commissioners has been Rs. 11,238, yet they 
distinctly deny, in a recent report to Government, that they 
are in any way legally responsible for its maintenance, and 
urg^ in*^ extenuation of the outlav, that the expenditure has 
only been incurred on account of the importance of this fore- 
shore to the Municipality. On the other hand, it is alleged by 
the Port Canning Company that the neglect of the Commis- 
sioners to protect this fore-shore most seriously endangers 
tlie safety of their boat-dock, in which 3 lakhs of Rupees 
liHve already been sunk. The question of liability not having 
been definitely disposed of, may possibly occasion future trouble. 

Taking only the rough figures given in the reports, we find 
lihat ‘about Rs, 79,000 iu all has been laid out in stone- 
balias^ biUMing, and the protection of the river banks. 
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Tlio judiciousness of such aft outlay, principally upon works 
which, as we have shewn, the Commissioners deny their 
responsibility to maintain, may be fairly questioned, but^ space 
will not admit of our' pursuing this branch of the subject 

fuithei. • * • 1 • 

A not inconsiderable (jiitlay has been made upon the digging 
and clearing of tanks Oh this item alone nearly Rls. 68 000 has 
been spent, not including tbe cost of bringing fresh water flora 
Calcutta (home Rs. 3,000 more). In lieu of expenmentnig with 
.one tank, the Commissioners appear to have in the first year 
Ibommenccd with six, none of which, if wo understand the an- 
nual repoit of 1867-68 rightly, are fit for use. It is hoped 
that two may post^ibly become fresh during the piesent^riius ; 
but with regal d to the others, tbe Commissioners are not so 
hopeful. Their Chau mail writes of them— “Other tanks have 
** been pumped, but owing to the existence of salt springs, it is 
“ loaied that, without great outlay, which the Commissioners 
cannot attord, it will not be possible U) render the water fit ior 
“ annual use.’' 

The miscellaneous expenditure shewn is of too heterogeneous 
a nature to admit of oui attempting to unravel or sepaiate its 
items* Tlic dealing with many threads evqn where the pur- 
pose IS disentanglement is hut too likely to lead to the opposite 
result. Our reason, therefore, for declining the task is not 
obscure, and we would refer such of our leaders as may be 
desirous of faither infoimation to the original reports. 

And now, having reviewed the expo--dituie, what are the 
results achieved? — a few roads with •little or no traffic, of 
which the annual cost of repair would al)SOib, it seems, more 
than the entire income of the Commissuftiers ; some tanks, the 
water of which is declared unfit for animal use ; fore-shores and 
embankments, of which the responsibility has been assumed, 
and upon which all the money hitherto expended has but 
served to show how much leinains to be done, and hf>v iittle 
has been really effected at how large a cost ; a resident popula- 
tion, numbering 30 Europeans only, and consisting of the 
servants of the Municipality and the Port Canning Company, 
without shipping, with arreais of rent uncollected, and liabilities 
inclined upon Debentures, which will shortly reach maturity, 
and which annually demand the payment of a considerable 
sum in interest ; surrounded by jungle which requires to be kept 
down ; with a high rate of labor, defective drainage, and a repu- 
tation for insalubrity ; with prospects of litigation, rarely inr 
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expensive, with heavy responsibilities and an all but exhausted 
exchequer — we see little cause for congratulating the Adminis- 
t ration on the result of its labors. 

We are fully prepared to adjnit that it has laboured under 
many disadvantages The cyclones of 1864 and 1867, with 
their attcndjint losses the wreck of the Eagle Speed near Hali- 
day’s Island, (after which the late Lieutenant-Governor, one of 
the most active promoters of the interests of Canning, directed 
that the port should not be us(m 1 for emigration purposes,*) and 
the want of confidence in the river inspired by this loss ; the 
injudicious increase in the traflSc rates of the Calcutta ana 
South Eastern Railway at a most critical time ; the loss of the 
Government surveying schooner Charlotte, which had been 
lent for the survey of the river, together with the whole of her 
survey charts completed at considerable cost ; the internecine 
quarrels of the Diiectors of the Port Canning Company: all 
have tended iii a greater or less degree to impede the advance- 
ment of the interests of the town, and to retard the progress of 
Canning as a port ; yet we cannot absolve the Commissioners 
from blame in the face of such facts as we have recorded. 
And whether the correctnesb of the inferences we have drawn 
be admitted or not by the majority of our leaders, we cannot 
but believe that tve shall have succeeded in establishing in thoir 
minds the fact already so patent to our own, that the time has 
come for the conhideration and review of the policy upon which 
the whole futuie of this port will depend, and that whether it be 
ultimately determined to grant or to withhold the support and 
influence of Governmeiit, a comprehensive view of the question 
should be taken in all its bearings without longer delay, and 
a definite policy be deWmined on. 

The squandering of bucli large sums of public money in the 
Municipality, the Calcutta and South Eastern Railway, and the 
Marine Department, upon works of the utility of which we have 
giveYi a Vair sample, whilst waiting in the vam hope that the 
port will develop itself, is as unjust to the pott as to the pub- 
lic ; and whether it be deemed expedient to abandon entirely the 
scheme, or to footer and force the poit, there could be no more 
fitting time than the present, when the very continuance of the 
existence of such an institution as its Municipality is at stake, 
tor a review of the past, and the foimation of sound and ma- 
turely considered plans for the future. 

Thirty-nine ve.'isels vi&ited Canning in 18C5-C6. 

^ ICigUi only in 1866-67, and two only in 1S67-68. 


Art, III.-PENSION LIST' OF THE STAFF CORPS. 

1, General Order, No, 332 o/" 1861. 

* 2. General Otdersfrom 1861 to ^868. 

3. Remarks on the increase of Field Pfficcrs. 

4, The “ Friend of India f July, 1868. 

TITORE than seven ycais ago, a general order, dated th^ 1 0th 
April 1 86 J , was promulgated by the Oovei nment of I udia, 
Til viitue of which the old Indian Service was amalgamated with 
the Royal Army. The oider was carefully drawn up, and was 
worded, so tar as was possible, to pi event misconception. 
l^Ieverthelesa, having regard to the inteiests of the officers who 
would come under its operdtion, the Government ivere consider- 
ate enough to dcclaie that they were prepared to publish, in 
the Oficial Gazetie, leplies to any questions which might he 
preferred by otticeis wiio might entertain doubts as to the 
meaning of any particular paragraph This indulgence was 
largely taken advantage of, to the benefit equally of officers 
and the Government. 

Amongst many other points relative to which questions were 
submitted, -not the least important w^as that which referred to 
pension on retirement The 95th paragraph of the general 
order referred to had expiessly laid down, that officers of 
** Her Majesty’s Indian forces joining the Staff Corps will be 
“ entitled to pension under the Regulations of the Indian 
‘‘ Service."' The 93rd paragraph placed those officers, in all 
essential particulars, “under the new Furlough Regulations 
of tlie Indian Army" Now, both th^ Pension Regulations 
of the Indian Service and the new Fui lough Rules of 1854 
contained clauses which permitted officers of the Indian Army 
to retire on the pension of their rank after twenty-two years’ 
service. Of these twenty-two years, two might hate been 
spent in Europe. It was obvious, therefore, that when they 
promulgated the general order we have referred to, tho Govern- ^ 
ment fully intended that the clause which permitted officers of 
the Indian Army to retire on the pension of their rank -after 
twenty-two years' service, and known as the Regulations of 
1796," should be made applicable likewise to officers joining 
the new Staff Corps. So it appeared to officers generally; 
but so sensitive are the servants of Government on all matters 
relating to their pensions, that although no doubt was felt 
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to the answer, question*? on the subject were preferred simul- 
taneously from various quarters. 

The answer of the (xovernment was just such as had been 
expected. It was officially declared that the Resfulcxtions of 
1796 would be held applicable to officers enterinf; the Staff 
Corps. This assurance decided the course of very many officers. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that the Government 
of India were not allowed to interpret their own order. The 
answi^rs which they gave to the various queries submitted, were 
forwarded for approval to the India House To the influence^ 
paramount in that mansion some of those answers were no^ 
acceptable, and, amongst a few others, the reply given to the 
quostten regarding the Regulations of J796 was’ oidered to 
be reversed. 

The Government remonstrated. The independent gentle- 
men who constituted the Supreme Council of India saw what 
a mine of discontent the reversal of a privilege enjoyed for 
neaily seventy years would open out in the Army Th('y fore- 
saw, too, that such a reversal would not oven woik beneficially 
for the Government ; that an officer, not allowed to retire on 
the pension of his rank, would stay on for a higher one, thus 
clogging the superior ranks of the Army. They could not, 
indeed, foresee tlK3 extent to which this would take place, for 
the East India House had not then passed that other order 
which has consummated the mischief. But, as a matter of 
policy, as a matter of justice to officers, they opposed the re- 
versal. They remonstrated most strongly — not once, but at 
least twice — with the India House, and they were silenced only 
by a peremptory order never to refer a second time a question 
upon which a decision*had once been given. 

To understand the full share which this refusal by the India 
House of the urgent request of their Government in India has 
had in bringing dbout the dead-lock to which we shall presently 
refer, it* will bo necessary to mention very briefly the actual 
conditions regarding pensions. By the rule promulgated in 
1861, an officer may retire after twenty years' service in India 
on £I91 per annum,’ the pension of a Captain ; after twenty- 
four years' service, £292, the pension of a Major ; after 
twenty-eight years, on £365, the pension of a Lieutenant-Colo^ 
nel ; and after thirty-two years, on J^56, the pension of a Colonel. 
But by the rules promulgated in 1796, and in force for nearly 
seventy years prior to 1061, he could, after twenty-two years, 
jsetire on the pension of the substantive rank he had attained. 
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Now, in the StaflF Corps schemef promotion was given after a 
certain number of years' service, calculated on the average of 
previous -promotions. This average would have allowed officers 
an advantage of two years in claiming all the pensions but tl\o 
lowest ai>d highest But it should be remembered that the 
average only expressed the mean of what had happened in 
by-gone years. Instances had occurred in which an officer had 
claimed a Lieutenant-Coloners pension after twenty-two years' 
service. Now, even had the Regulations of 1796 been incorporated 
with the Staff Corps scheme, no officer could have claimed Such a 
pension under twenty-six years' service ; by the hard ruling of the 
India House he must serve twenty-eight years to obtain it. 
Granting, them, that the average which formed the basis of the 
Staff Corps scheme was fair, the refusal to subject the Regu- 
lations of 1796 to the same average was logically faulty. 

There was another reason, which, though novel brought 
forward, ought, we think, to have weighed with the In<lia 
House in considering this question. Sir Stafford Noithcote is 
reported to have declared recently in the House of Commons 
that the retiring pensions of the India Army are sufficiently 
liberal. We would veutuie to ask whether he has ever consi- 
dered what they are. Is it so great a matter ;that the devotion 
of the twenty best years of a man's life to secvice in a tropical 
climate should be compensated by a miserable pittance of JE191 
per annum ? When it is considered that military men often fill 
in the later years of their service some of the most important 
offices in the country, what are we to say to a n\le which 
regards a pension of one pound sterling.a day as the value of 
twenty-eight years' service » The fact is that, looking at the 
varied employments in which the officers* of the Indian Army 
are engaged, they are worse off, as regards pensions, than any 
body of men m the Indian Service. We see a member of 
Council distinguished among his contemporaries, — a man of 
great experience, vast resources, possessing an intimate acquaint- 
ance with every subject which he touches, a man who, whether 
he writes on finance, on strategics, on the science of adminis- 
tration, adds to our knowledge, and sheds lustre on the 
Government to which he belongs. This mepjiber of Council, 
if he were forced by ill-health to retire, would receive but a 
pension of £456 a year to compensate him for his great 
service. The Military Secretary, raised, when a young man, 
to that high post for his services in*tho field and on the staff 
of the Commander-ia-Chief, would have, under such circuit- 
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stances, to fall back upon £292. The Commissioner of 
Poshawur, the most important post in India, would not receive 
more ; whilst a pound a day would be considered an equivalent 
for the great services rendered by the Governor-Generals 
Agent at the Court of Holkar. Compare with these the pensions 
received by the clerks of the India House, J;he pensions now 
proposed for'tlio Uncovenanted S^ervice' Compare the work of 
each, the climate m which the work of the military offioei is 
performed, and the pension doled out as compensation. Will Sir 
StafFoId Noithcoto inquire into these cases, and then repeat that 
the pensions of the military officers are sufficiently lil^eral? ♦ 

The fact 18 that, wlien those pensions were first proposed, they 
were sufficiently liberal. It seems, however, always to be for- 
gotten that they date from the last century, that they go back 
to a period when money was worth at least two and-a-half 
times more than it is now. The pension of £191 per annum m 
those days represented about ^500 a year of our present 
money. Wc may confidently affirm, then, that tho Directors 
who first fixed those pensions would not have been con- 
sidered sufficiently liberal, if they had fixed the first peusiou 
at £S0 per annum. Yet that sum repres^mts as neaily as 
possible the value in the present day of the first pension of 
i?191 per annuiu granted a century ago. It was probably be- 
cause at the close of the last century the Directors perceived 
that the tendency of prices was to rise, that they issued that 
Older of 1790, which the East India House, after prices had so 
TisoQ as qpormously to decrease the value of a pension, has 
abolished. < 

This was a circumstance which might, we think, have in- 
duced the East India House to take a liberal view of the 
circumstances of their officers m 1861. It is, however, beside 
the question wo propose to argue, and to which we now return. 
We have shewn, we trust clearly, that the effect of the abo- 
lition of *the rules of 1796 on the officers of the Staff Corps has 
been to force them to remain longer in the service than would 
ortherwise have been the case, and thus, to a certain extent, to 
clog the higher ranks of the Army, This effect was enhanced 
by the euforoocl abolition, about the same time, of the system, 
by which officers retired from the Army on receipt of a bonus. 
Now, it IS well known that the tendency of a long residence 
in India is to make men cling more and more to tbe country. 
The rule, therefore, pr^enting the retirement which at 
time would have been acceptable, on the pension of rank, 
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compelled men to stay on some*j‘ear8 longer, and thus tended 
to induce them to remain altogether, or m some cases, to wait 
foi their off reckonings. 

There were but few officers, however, who, under the* old 
system, could have hoped to receive that valuable addition to 
their income, or who would have c<ared to stay* out in India 
till it should fall into their lap. But suddenly* the India 
House opened out to them a golden vivsion. Having, by their 
decision in the matter of the Ilegulatious of 179(), compelled 
many officers to stay on beyond the time they liad intended, 
they all at once offered them a bait of more than £1,000 per 
annum, provided they would complete thirty-eight years' service. 
This bait took the shape of the offer of Oolonel's allowance 
(more than £1,000 5 »'ear with pension) to every Stafi Corps 
officer who should seive twelve years as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ah that rank is attained after twenty-six years’ sei vice, it followed 
that, lured by this bait, and having no adequate pension avail- 
able at the time, officers would almost invariably continue to 
serve to thirty^eight j^eaie, diawing in the interval full Indian 
allowances, and in many cases doing nothing. 

We see, now, how the present dead-lock has been caused. 
By being sparing, when, in their own interest, they should 
have been liberal , and by being too liberal when there was no 
occasion for the exercise of liberality, the home authorities 
have practically pieveuted all retirements under thirty-two 
years' service, whilst, by offenug to more than double the 
pension then available, if the officer would but serve six years 
longer, they induce all, or almost all, to comr'^ te a seivice of 
thuty-eighfc yeais Is it surprising that uhder such circum- 
stances the Staff Ooips is last becoming an army of ffeld- 
officers ? 

The result, indeed, of this, as it wore, compelling all the Staff 
Corps officers to serve for thirty-eight years, is most startling. 
We have lately received a printed memorandum on thtf sul ject, 
signed R. R, In this it is stated that on the 31st December 
last there were 1 ,034 field-officers in the three Staff Corps, and 
that eighteen years hence the suivivors ‘of those will bo in 
receipt of Coloners allowances. Allowing a casualty rate of 
lour and-a-half per cent, per annum, tlie writer shews that the 
pensions of the survivors will, in 1885, amount to £1,50^000 
annually. In addition to these, he points out theie arc one hun- 
dred and forty-four Lieutonant-Coloiibls in th(‘ Cavalry and lii- 
fantiy, who are entitled to Colonels allowances after twelve yearti 
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servicc'in their present f^rade. The pension list for Colonel's allow- 
ances alone will thus be ultimately liable for nearly £600,000. 
At.piesent the entire payment on account of all* pensions, 
including Colonel's allowances, is considerably less than half 
a million sterling. What will the total amounf to, when 
Coloiicrs allowances alone swallow up £600,000 ? But startling 
as this statement is, we believe it to bo short of (ho truth. 
Theie are, too, other contingent expenses which swell enoimously 
the expenses resulting from the policy that has been followed. 
Let us take, for instance, this fact mentioned by the writer 
from whom we are quoting : — “ Theio are now,’' he says, 
seventy-five Lieutenant-Colonels and eighty Majors doing 
“ geiferal duty and drawing upwards of fourteen lakhs 
“ (£1,40,000 > per annum" This is a minimum numbei. 
Since the paper from winch we have extracted was penned, 
the number of field-officers has increased by tliiity or foity, 
of whom a fan piopoition aie doing general duty. For what 
purpose are these hundred and sixty oi seventy field-oflScera 
retained I Tliey arc required for no military purpose , they do 
no service , then enforced idleness makes their presence at 
a station undesirable. Why, then, we repeat, are they retained ? 
The answer is easy. They have no adequate pension claimable 
in the present,* but a glorious vision looms before them In the 
future. The Lieutenant-Colonel who, were he to retire now, 
would have to content liimself perforce with £365 per annum, 
has but to servo eight years longei m any part of the world 
to wlncli leave may be procurable, and he can claim moie than 
£1,000 annually. Under such circumstances, who will retire ? 
Who will renounce the spendid prospect before him ? It 
would be folly even* for the most sickly to give up that extra 
rP600 annual pension, obtainable by a mock service, intei- 
sporsed by leave of from eight to twelve yeais t 

It IS due to the officeis of the Indian Aimy to state that they 
are"* not*^ responsible for this stale of things. They did not ask 
for it ; they never dreamt that it would be offered them ; they 
even struggled all their might against it. They asked merely 
that the privilege wfiicli they had enjoyed for seventy years 
might be continued to them. Had that moderate request 
been granted, and had the Home Government abstained at 
the same time from holding out to them the temptation of 
unlimited Colonels^ allowances, we should have had a very 
different s])ectacle. TherS would then have been some chance 
for the Staff Corps. Officers would have had no great object 
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m lemaining on, whilst the pension of rank, attainable after 
twenty-two, twenty-six, and thirty-one years* service lespect- 
ively, would have induced a fair proportion of them to^make 
way fur j^ounger men. 

Befoie we proceed to indicate how, iii our .opinion, it may 
yet be possible, though so late in the day, to provide a lernedy 
foi this impending evil, we propose io glance very bTieliy at 
the maimer in which it affects the Army, the Officer individually, 
and the State. , 

First, as to the Army. Nothing is calculated to act more 
piejudicially to the discipline of an auny than the maintenance 
ill Its ranks, especially in its liigher ranks, of a body of 
officers whose trade and liusiness it is to do nothing, and, more 
than that, who have neither the ambition nor the desire to do 
auytliHig, — who are content to live a life of idleness, drawing 
then pay, and waiting for the munificent pension, which is ob- 
tainable by holding twelve years the rank of Lieutonaut-Ooloncl 
There can be no spectacle, we affiim, more demoralising than this. 
What do officers of the Royal Army think of it? — what do the 
mon tlimk of it ? It is idle to suppose that the subject is not 
discussed m the mess-room and the bai racks These doing-duty 
officers di aw pay for doing virtually nothing, whilst the regi- 
mental officer, on similar allowances, is forced to work well 
for his country. A short experience <»f this life of ease is suf- 
ficient to demoralise the officer himself, and theie can be little 
doubt that in veiy many instances tins effect is produced. The 
mam lesult, then, is tliis : — that we have a Staff Corps all the 
surplus officers of which are m its senior grades , and that the 
fact of the existence of such a surplus constitutes an evil, 
the effects of which it is difficult to exaggerate 

So far as the officer is concerned, the mam evil inflicted upon him 
is a loss of self-respect It is often, indeed, far being his fault that 
he is unemployed ; it is certainly due to no laches on his part that 
ho is prevented from retiring By abolishing the l?egultitions 
of 1796, the Government have forced him to continue in the 
service, waiting for his higher pension^ Yet the actual effect 
upon him is in itself not. leas cruel than if it had been in- 
tentional Had the Regulations of 1796 been m force, he 
would have gone home, we will say, four years ago, on the 
pension of his rank. But forced to stay on those four years’^lu 
consequence of tho abolition of t^ose Regulations, and having 
become meanwhile more than ever mdianised by the idleness m 
which they have boon passed, lie d»^ems it poifectly logjtnmite 
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to stay SIX or eight years longer m oidei to obtain the extra 
liic-mcome which ho legaids as a coui|)ensatit)n for the loss of 
tiic pension of hivS lank Had he left loui years ago, he would 

liave retired aitei six years' seivicv. in a tiopi^il cliiii^ 

oompaiatively a happy man, to his native land, Foiceilttf 
‘'tay, he se^s himself regaidod as an im^abus*; he knows him- 
self to be useless ; he falls into that woist of all states, — a state 
of which an animal love of life, and a detennination to hve on 
for Ins foloneTs allowances, constitute the main elemout'! He* 
descends, peihaps, often m spite of himself, several steps in the 
grade of humanity. 

We now pioceed to discuss the mode in which t?he State is 
affected*' by this system We have alluded to the fact that 
m the couise of a few years, unless something be done to check 
it, the expenditure on account of Coloners allowances wull 
amount to the enormous sum of nearly £6,00,000 annually 
We miglit go fuither and declare it to be capable of pioof 
that the entire sum payabhj for pensions will, under the same 
ciicumstances, fall little shoit of £8,00 fK)0 stoihog. At piCvsent, 
we believe, it does not much exceed £4j,00,000 But tins 
not all Wo would call attention to the cxtraoidmary fact, — 
a fact so astounding that it will seem to many inorediblej — that 
to enable officers to qualify to inciease the pension-list to the 
extent aliovo indicated, the State continues to pay officers 
highlv for doing nothing. Theie aie now about one bundled 
and sixty field-officers doing geiieial Miity at the three Piesi- 
dencies ai an annual cost to the State of t(>art<“0ii lakhs ot 
rupees? The State d i shin ses this sum of foiirtceu lakhs annually, 
bimply and solely to enj^hle tho&(3 one hundred and sixty officers 
to become lecipients, at pe nods varying from one tu eighteen 
yeais, of pensions of more than £C000 per annum ea<ih ^ This 
18 a simple fact The officers arc not w'anted . the State 
would be ^11 the better for being iid of them. Yet it is con- 
tent \o pay them to slay on for a pension to which all of 
them, without limitation as to munbeis, have a legal right 
to look forward ! Are. we not justified iii applying to this tact 
the epitjjiet * astounding’ ? 

If we look at the matter in anotlier light, it is not less start- 
Ujgg — granted that there are one hundred and sixty un- 
employed field-oflicors in the three Presidencies, and that of 
lh*‘Se one-half are Lieutenaftt-Colonels. Now, if we may ludge 
^^y the analogy of the times when the Indian Aimy was officered 
oj^the old system, two-fifths of theae officers would have re tiled 
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on ol)i:uning the pensions of their respective ranks, — the Majors 
afiei LvC'enty-two years’ service, the Lieutenant-Coloneh after 
twenty s\'c. We tlnis have* out of the eighty Majors, flin ty- 
thiee roth-ing after twenty-two years’ service, and the same 
number of Lientanant-r^olonelsaftei tweiity-sixyeais UnJei the 
)>iesont system, those sixfy-six officers stay on for their Coloner^ 
allowances of £1.000 per annum M irk now the dilTerence to 
(jroveinraent Uinler the present syntem the thutj-lhree 
M.ijots would serve four years longer in that rank, and twelve 
in ilie lank of Ijoutenanf-Oolonel , the Lieutenant-Colonels 
v\ould servp as such f/r twelve yeais. Now each Major costs 
the State anmially li^ 7,090-14-0 , each Lieutenant-Solonol, 
Ks. 9,931<-8-0, Tiic calculation would then be as follows ; — 

Rs. A. P, 

Majors, at T?s 7,090-14-0, for four vears 10,15,195 8 0 

()() Lieutenant-Colout'N, at Rs. 9,931-8-0, for 

twelve )eius ... ... ... 78,68,124 0 0 

^ Total ... 88,83,319 8 0 

Had those ofHcois been allowed toiotire on the Regulations ot 
1790, they would have cost the State duiing tne samoj^eriod •— 

Rs A. P 

33 Major., at R-^ 2 920, feyr sixteen years ... 15,41 760 0 0 

33 liieutenaut-Colonels, at Rs 3,650, lor twelve 

years ... ... , . 14,45,M)0 0 0 

Total ... 29,87,160 0 0 

Cost undei the new system ... 88,83,319 8 0 

Ditto under the old .. ... 29,87,160 0 o 

Difference ... ... ... 58,96,169 8 0 

This difference shews tlie saving to the State which ivould have 
accrued on those sixty-six officers had the Rcjgulations of 1796 
been in foice. It is difficult to calculate casualties, but it is 
the less necessaiy because those sixly-six oflic<*rs leprosent 
but a propoition of the number of the total officers of the 
Army wlio under those circumstiancos would have retired. 
If the Regulations of 1796 had never been interfpre(| with, 
it IS more than probable that the reliremeutii^ would hSkVe 
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iibsoi 1)0(1 moie than the majouty of the doing-duty offiv-Vi-s 
and Jtliat m a few years the class would altogether Lave 
disappeared 

We see no\v cleaily ui what the policy of 1861 — the 
withdiawal of the time-honoured pr<ivilege of letinug upon 
the pension of rank — has lesulted It has burdened the State 
with officeis tor which it can tind no emplouneut and it has 
enorrrihiisly increased the expenses of the Auny, and, pio- 
spectivoly, of the pension-list It is solely because (‘luoeis aie, 
so to speak, cornpuLsoidy retained on the enVctiv'e list, that the 
2,200 members ot the three Stati Coipscost tin* SUite infinitely 
more than the three thousand ofticeih of the old Ainiy, and this, 
Ihotigh the pay of each giado has been reduced It is because 
of this that the pension-list will in a few yens nn^mre the 
annual payment of nearly a million sterling to meet it. Facts 
more stnking, and in many lespects more startling, have 
feeldom been presented to the vision of any Qovernmeut. 

Lut, it will be said, surely there is a remedy for this 
idarraing evil Jt is solely becaiisPWe considei that the diffi- 
culty, if taken in htindiat once, may yet be tided ovei, that 
we have ventured upon these few remarks There is one con- 
sideration, however, of paramount impoitance Whatever is 
to be done, must be done quickly Every month's delay will lu- 
ereaso the difficulties, and add to the embaTrassrnent, of the 
Qoverninent. The evil must bo met boldly, promptly, and 
effectually. The opportunity was never more favourable. We 
have a Governor-General well acquainted with all tho ilotails 
of the Indian Service* a Finance Minister, fully alive to the 
danger of allowing a pension-list giadually to double itself, 
and of the folly of paying unemployed officers that they may 
qualify fof increased pension ; and, finally, we may say that m 
Sir {Stafford Northcoto we possess an Indian Minister not in- 
dife*posed to re-cousidcr the working of a system which has 
reversed the expectatipns formed of it by its authors. 

The writer of ihe circular we have alieady quoted, R. R, 
proposes to get nd of the difficulty by offering one hundred 
eictra pensions annually to officers of tho three Presidencies, 

** The number/' he writes, “of unemployed field-officers is increas- 
“ ing monthly, and it woul(>be a groat saving to Government 
“ *(' thoEo m excess could be got rid of gradually ; and whrft is 
vniggejjted k— 
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“ 36*^.— That 100 extra pensions be offered aiiniiiilly in the 
pioportion of 45 to JBeneal, 32 to Madras, and 23 to 
liombav. • . 

“ 2?id.-*-That Bicv’et-Colonels in tlie Staff Corps oei the 
pension of their, rank, £456, with £J44 aJditioruii, oi m 
“ all £600 a yeai. 

“ — Tlmt Lieuteijant-Colonels get £365 and an extia 

pension of £135, or in all £500 

4^A — That it the allotted number of extra pensions has 
“ not been accepted by Lieutenant-Colonels, it be offered to 
Majors, who should get £292 vvitli an extra pension of £108, 
“ or m all £400 • 

“ These pensions to be given itiespeetive of leave, and tlic 
“ seniors to have tlio pieferencc. 

“ The Staff Cor|)s' pay ol 100 Lieutenant- Col on els 

“ amounts annually to .... ... £90,340 

“Pension of lank with £135 oxtia, or £500 

“ to 100 Lieutenant-Colonels ... £50,000 

Saving ... * r. * £49,310 


“ so the saving now would be nearly five lakhs annunllv, ard 
“ Govcinincnt would get rid of their liability for Oolouers 
'* allowances. Even if this boon weie offered and accepted, 

"■ theie would still be upwards of 300 Lieutenant-C/oloneLs 
‘ and nearly 500 Alajors in the three Staff Corps in 1872 ; and 
‘ how IS suitable employment to be found even for that 
reduced nuinboi v*' • 

This sclienie possesses many advantages It it is simple , it 
lS not extravagant ; it causes an immediate saving to Govern- 
ment ot nearly five lakhs of rupees per annum , and it lifts oft* 
Voin the shouldeis of the Government the terrible burden of hpav- 
jjg to pay 005061*8 for doing nothing, m order that, at the end ot a 
?eitain time, they may draw a higher pension. Of any 
possible scheme it is the one most likely, we think, to be 
icceptable to the Government. It is difficult, indeed, to 
niagine how the Government could disapprove of it, for it 
nvulves an immediate and a prospective' saving, — two objects 
vhich, if they can be accomplished without interfering with 
efficiency, must always rej'oice the hejftt of a Finance Minister. 

The only objection we have heard put forward to*thi^ 
icJieme is that it would fail m its effect, that % the field-* 
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officers would be too much attacliod by tlje loadstone of 
£1,000 a year offered to all without limit, to deviate fioin 
.their course of service in cider to accept so small an ad- 
dition to their pensions. This objection lias been «o styonoly 
entertained that theie has been submitted to Qovcininent, 
we hear officMallv, by one of its chn*f financial otficeis, auotliei 
scheme, based upon the principle of otfeiing a smalh'r extia 
pennon than that proposed by R R, but in adiiition to that 
a bonus calculated upon the actual value of Colonefs allowances 
to each officer There can be no doubt but that this sclienie would 
be the more atti active ot the two fu officeis generally It 
will, • however, be moie immediately expensive to Govern- 
ment, althougn it effects a considerable saving on the present 
lavish system * 13ut, moie liberal though it be, the fear 
entertained i egardmg it also is, that it wall not induce a veiy l.irge 
number of officers to letire. 

We aie not of that opinion We think that theie are many 
officers now constituting a heavy bin den on the Stale, whom 
five offer of a small combined with extia pension would 

iiidiieo to retire at once, but who otheiwise would determme 
to wait on for then Goloners allowances A little read\- 
money, to fnriiisli a liouse, to jiay debts m Jiulia, to start a boy 
in life, is what they chiefly reqiiiie. Weie this offered to them, 
they would gladly waive their claim on the prospective £1,000 
pel annum 

But we have heard it lemaikcd that any retiring sell cm e wmuld 
be open to objoctiou n&less it could be arranged that none of the 
good officers of the Army should reiue , that only the mdiffeieiit 
officeis should be aflowed to take advantage of it. We do not 
think there is much foice m this objection. Tiie remedy, in fact, 
IS m the hands of Government If, by clianee, a good and 
efficient officer were to be induced by the offci of buch a benifs 
anfl increased pension to letire, it would only be because ho 
was not holding a suitable office under Government. The 
authoiities have it always in their powder to induco an officer to* 
remain. We believe that very few officers whom the Govern- 
ment really desiied to keep would take advantage of any offer 
of letirement. But even if it weie to influence a few, there 
at iiresent so large a Buiplus of officers that there would be 
no difficulty in supplying their places, lb would bo impossible, 
at any late, that the offer should be made to only a portion of 
•the’ Aimy— tliat efficient officers should bo excluded from the 
'qffer^l a\)onefit, simply because they happened to be efhcient. 






The lutei^ests of the State requiie that immediate actioa 
vsliould he t«^kcu, and we do not hesitate to recoid our btrong* 
conviction that no action can be effectual which does not [fold 
out to oiiicHi'b some binall immediate concossioa as an induce-* 
ment to lolinquibh llieir hold on the largo advantages in 
prospect. We would desito to take this opportunity of ox- 
]>rewssing the regret with whkU we hxve noticed how the 
difficulties biOLight about liy the causes ue have noticed have 
been made the pog vvheivu[>oii to found an attack upon Staff 
CV)ips Wiiaieven may be the iiieiits oi dements of the Staff 
Corp-^, — and tins is a question into which we shall not 
eutoi, — this at least i.s ceitain, that the tlueatenod increase of 
the pcrision-list, the actual inciea'se of expenditure ou account 
of officeis, aie quite independent of the principles upon which 
the Staff Ooips weie founded Tiiose evils are distinctly traceable 
to tlie two causes we liavo leained • —the one being the abolition 
of the llegulations of J 70 d,the other, the inducement hold 
out to all ofliceis to serve fui thiity-eiglit years. But for those 
two niGisvuGs, we should not have seen tliat immense aimy of 
field-officers unjustly attiibuted to tli.e method of promotion laid 
down foi the Staff Corps Tlie leal fact is that it is these two 
ineasuies wlu^h have dejirivod the Staff Corps system of the fair 
tiinl to whicii It was entitled 

Equally do we feel constiained to piolost against that solu- 
tion of the difficulty which an influential and able journal on 
the We^forn Coast ha.s not hesitated to recommend. Violently 
to undo the woik of the last seven years, Jbo break up the three 
Staff (’orps, to violate the solemn promises made by Her Majesty 
and by Her Secretaiy of State, to tear up the agreements in virtue 
of which officers have entered the Staff Corps : these are courses 
which a country like Spam, denied access to the exchanges 
of Europe for the violation of its engagements, might perhaps 
fitly employ, but which England would scorn to follow. I«i just- 
ice so gbiiing would not even enjoy the miserable moiits of 
being successful Any infungement upon those Regulations,* 
sanctioned by Her Majesty's warrant or the orders of her Sec- 
letaiy of State, for winch her Indian military servants wcie 
content to foiego the protection of a Parliamentary guarantee, 
must necessarily be accompanied by an offer of compensation, 
and wo are confident that any measure of this soit would cost 
the State far more than the very moderate proposals to which 
wo have given promiuonce in this article We believe^ more- 
over, that the joiuual alluded to mistakes altogether public 
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feeling regarding the Staff Corps. The Goveinmeiit of India, 
at leabt, have not yet recognised it as a failure, and no impai- 
tial •writer will lay tlie present dead-lock to its chaige. AVe 
dismiss, then, the proposal to strike a cot/p d' eraf at the present 
constitution (*f the linlian Army as being utterly unworthy of 
consuleiation. We do so the more re^adily, inasmuch as U is yet 
possible, if time be not culpably neglected, to bung about a 
satisiactory reMilt in a leguiinate manner. 

Wj ha\c already mentioned tl'e proposal submitted by R R, 
to meet the didiculty of providing annul ly a ccrt.iin extra annu- 
ity for a hundred officers But we should not be doing justice 
to hi§ Hcbeme were we to omit the leply to a reference on tlic 
suliject wh'ch he lecoived from a Loudon actual y. AV’e give 
the lesult in his own words He wTites* — 

“That the extra pensions recommended last year were not 
more than officeis w’eie fairly entitled to, is proved by the answci 
to the following question, which was sent to a fiiend in London 
The ausw er is by an actuarj'. 

Question 

A, (a Lieutenant-Colonel just promoted,) aged 44 on last 
January 1880, is entitled to an annuity of £600 a year on Ist 
January 1868 , what is its value on the Ist of each year ? 

Answer. 

Supposing that A*s life is insurable at the ordinary rates, I 
am of opinion that the values of the above annuity at the undei- 
mentioned dates are as follows — 


Lst Januaiy 1800 

.. -£1,510 

lat January 1873 

... £3,300 

Ditto 

1870 

... £8,775 

Ditto 

1876 

... £3,60 J 

Ditto 

1871 

£2,650 

Ditto 

1877 

. . £4,043 

Ditto 

1872 

... £2,310 

Ditto 

1878 

.. £4,452 

Ditto 

1873 

. £2.643 

Ditto 

1879 

... £4 853 

Ditto 

1874 

... £2,962 

Ditto 

1880 

... £5,280 


It would be interesting to contrast tlie amounts here given 
•with the sums proposed in the official scheme, which, we under- 
stand, has been submitted to the Government. It seems pro- 
bable to us that the latter must nece.S8arily be of a lesser amount, 
inasmuch as *the official scheme contemplates a small extia 
annuity in addition to pension. And this, we are inclined to 
think, is the better arrangement of the two, 

Another scheme, whicb, we observe, has been advocated by 
a rvriter m the Times of India, and the Army and Navy 
* Qazeitc, proposes to meet the difficulty and to diminish tlie 
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expemlitime by allowing surplus Limtenant-Coli^nels to le- 
mam iii England on English pay till th(‘ir sei vices should 
be required in India. Tho writer in the Times of fydUt 
suggests that, under such circumstances, to make up for the 
dilTerence* of climate, an officer should be fofced to ‘.orve 
eighteen instead of twel^^e yeais for Ins Coloners allowance. 
But, such a scheme, though it would relieve tho 'expenditure 
for the moment, would not touch the main evil, — the enor- 
mous increase of pensions. These would continue to# swell 
the budget, and there would be a greater c^^rtainty of officers 
living to enjoy them. If, liowevei, it wt-re meant, as the Annp 
and Navy Gazette seems to impl}’, that tinu* spent m England 
should not count towards Colonei*s allowances, the ficheme 
would be a good one, if officers could be induced to accept it. 
But this, with K R., we take leave to doubt. Ho writes • — 

The number of field officers iu the three Staff Coqis in 
“ excess of the requirements of the Sorvu e is beginning at 
“ last to attract attention in England, and the Amiy anJ Nary 
“ Gazette lately recommended that an Act of Tarliament bo 
obtained to enable the Secretaiy of State to form a r<*scrve 
of the surplus field-officers, and allow them to remain in 
“ England on English pay till their servicbs w<‘ro required lu 
“ India ; but such an arrangement IS iinpiacticable The Sock'- 
tary of State has guaranteed that officers who have joined the 
Staff Corps will not be placed on half-pay, and under this 
“ guarantee no officer could be compelled to proceed to 
“ England and remain there till his services were requiicii 
“ Veiy few would accept siich an offer* unless their promotion 
'‘were to go on, and their claims to Coloncrs allowance after 
“ thirty-eight years from date of first commission held good 
** Every year's delay increases the prospective lialulities of 
'' Government, and with the new Furlough Regulations it may 
“ be easy to spm out the 12 years in the grade of Lieutenants 
“ Colonel * ' 

To get rid of several hundred officers at once would ho pn 
"inconvenience to the public sei vice, and therefoie the best 
" plan seems to be to offer extra pensions, or a f>onm, to a fixed 
" number annually on the 1st January, or 1st Jtily. 

“ Some officers who would have gone a year ago on £600 
" pension haw now made up their minds to remain for Colonel's 
" allowances'’ ^ 

This last sentence is convincing as to the necessity of prompt 
action iu the matter. 
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There Ir in fact but one course really open to the Govern- 
ment. The interests of the State peremptorily require that the 
actual and prospective burdens upon its finances should be 
checlced and prevented This ran only be accomplished by a 
prompt and vigorous course of action, embodying a measure 
similar to one of those which we have recoranaended. Whether 
it be the scheme of R R , or the proposal officially submitted, 
will matter veiy little, provided only the measure actually 
adopted be suflSciently comprehensive to fulfil the end for which 
it is intended. The two great evils are : — \st, the retention on 
the list of useless officers ; the payment of enormous 

allowances to such officers to enable them to qualify for extra 
ponsioas. These evils are to be met eventually by a recurrence 
to the scheme which encouraged earlier retirements. But mean- 
while extra measures must be resorted to in order to induce those 
on their way towards Colonel’s allosvances to forego their 
claims. 

We have spoken little of the military aspect of this measure, 
regarding it mainly as a financial question It would have been 
easy to point out that the Staff Corps would immensely benefit by 
the retirement of some of its senior officera It requires pruning 
at the top iind replenishing at its lower grades. But, after all, the 
qu^tion is mainly financial, and it is this which gives us confi- 
dence that it will not be permitted to cause the Government to 
drift into catastrophe T’hat this will be the inevitable result if 
the evil be not boldly faced and as boldly checked, no one who 
has studied the case will venture to deny. But we have confi- 
dence 111 Sir Richard •Temple. Even if he did not possess 
that capacity for finance, that inquiring genius, and that love 
of work for its own Isake, with which the world has credited 
him, he could not, at a period when the expenditure of every 
department is increasing, when there are daily fresh calls upon 
^the purse-strings of the Imperial Government, afford to be 
^indiffereift to an extra expenditure, which, one way or another, 
is steadily progressing towards a million sterling. But we 
are certain that there arc other reasons which will stimulate 
his energies, and will induce him to arrest the course of that 
stream which — a few years ago only a trickling rill — has now 
attained the dimensions of a brook, and will inevitably, if left 
u ichecked, swell, befoie long, into the irresistible fury of a 
torrent. The opportunities enjoyed by Sir Richard Temple, 
when, under the orders of late Mr. Wilson, he overhauled all 
Uie public officers in Calcutta— -when, ixx conjunction with Colonel 
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Balfour, l»o introduced a system where chaos had from time 
immemorial prevailed — peculiarly fit him to compreliend^ at 
a glance* the inherent vice of the present system. He will 
not fail to see that to refuse to meet the accruing and increasiifg 
liabilities *by a measure which will at once cancel them, will be 
to entail upon the State an expenditure to be measured ultimately 
by millions • upon the institutions of the Staff Corps, a discredit 
which cannot fail to overwhelm. Of the 2,204? officers who were 
borne on the rolls of those Corps on the 31st December^866, 
1,397, subject of course to casualties, will be field-officers m 
in 1,872 ^ Btit death-casualties are rare, and retirements have 
ceased ! Wiiat a prospect is this ! A Staff Corps, five-eighths 
of the officers of which will be field-officers, and of those 
five-c*ighths, numbering nearly fourteen hundred, each man gra- 
dually qualifying for a pension of 1,000 per annum ^ But no * 
if the Mr Temple of the Calcutta of I860, and of the Central 
Piovinces of 1863, survives, as we believe, in Sir Richard 
Temple, the Finance Minister, we shall never see such a catas- 
trophe as this ! 



Aut. IV.— INDIAN LAND TENURE CONSIDERED 
AS AN ECONOMIC QUESTION. 

T he foUowmg pages were originally intended as an introduc- 
tion to a sliort tract on Land Tenure in India, considt‘red 
iiom trie point of view of Political Economy. But although thi‘y 
are designed to jnepare the ground for the discussion of a sp<‘c*ial 
suhject, the dociiiues which have in the first instance to be riiiun- 
tauied,*are geueial piinciples, and we venture to hope that then 
luvf&tjgation may be of general interest, and that tlie style in 
whicli they have been treated may not prove repulsive to the 
general leader. 

vStudeuts of Political Economy will indeed find nothing now 
in what IS here written. If anything has been added to what 
IS 1)01 rowed from Mr Mill, it is meiely in the way of infer- 
ence liotn, and expansion of, the premises which bis work sup- 
plied. But w^e have chiefly tried to epitomize and throw into 
a popular form the doctrines to be found in that eminent man's 
wiunjgh and in other works of the same school, which seem 
niobt in accordance witli the present state of speculation on 
this subject. 

It will be seen that our conclusions point to a supreme 
ownership of land by the community or nation, (which ownership 
must of course be exercised through the State or National Exe- 
cutive,) and to a subordinate ownership vested in the actual cul- 
tivators Tins summaty of our views may sound revolutionary ; 
bo we hasten to assure any one wlio does us the honour to peruse 
these pages, that wo are not putting forward plans tor the legener- 
^ation of society in general, still less of English institutions in par- 
“ticuter. All wo desire is to prove that a system of tenures, found- 
ed oil pch docttintfs would not be incompatible with the general 
Well-being ; oi ratliei that, on the whole, such a system would be 
more Jiealthy than those ordinary European systems which 
vest all property m land in some special class, to the exclusion 
of all tlie rest of the community. 

We hope hereafter to be able to show that these doctrines of 
the t>uprerpe ownerslup of the nation and the suboidiuate owner- 
ship of tSe cultivator actually exist, in germ at least, in India, 
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and that they are the foundation of the piactical systems 
which prevail theie. Revolutionary as these doctrines may be 
111 Kurop'e, they are conservative in India ’ it la the Euiopean 
doctrine of absolute pi ivate property in land which is re’volvi- 
tionary h^re. 

But though tbis€is so, ^nd is admitted to be so liy all persons of 
Indian experience, there iS a tendency to think that the doc- 
trines themselves are economically unbound, and that the prac- 
tice founded on them is vicious, and defensible only as a tfinpo- 
raiy expedient. Indian adiniuLstrators and legislators are willing 
enough to admit that the State is the supreme landowner only 
they can hardly feel quite siue that the State ought to be so. 
They are willing enough to admit that, piaciically, the land must 
of necessity be the main source of the public revenue ; but they 
look forward to a time when tlie land tax shall be fixed in pei- 
petuity, or perhaps redeemed, and when revenue shall be almost 
wholly raised by ordinary taxes. They acquiesce grudgingly 
and with many apologies in the necessity for carrying out the 
great works of locomotion and iirigation by State aid ; but 
they cut down the State aid to a guarantee system that en- 
liches speculators out of public money, and they limit State 
control to a supervision which is uiadd into an excuse for 
inefficiency.* And this is all done in tho sacred name of “ private 
enteipnse.'^ As to the subordinate ownership, people's ideas 
aie entirely at sea. Theie are those who dream of “creat- 
ing” a landed aiistociacy, and those who dream of “ creating" 
a peasant propiieiary. Tlieir own language admits that neither 
of these institutions exists ; but they do not see that the system of 
tenancy from the State is a far more desirable one for the commu- 
nity, and therefore ultimately for the individual, than either of 
the systems they consider the only possible ones. 

It is with the view of combating 'these fallacies, and setting 
right, as far as may be, the prevalent misconceptions on these^ 
s ibjeots, that we shall I egin with the consideration of thi abstVaot" 
side of the question We have not, we repeat, any plans for re- 
forming English laws of property ; but if any one thinks tHe 
lessons we shall endeavour to teach, applicable at homo, he 
will find, as we proceed, how far, and with what limitations, 
we are of the same opinion. Wo shall state our views with 
a candour which may, perhaps, offend some ; but we shall 
avoid domestic controversy ; and when we draw any illustra- 
tiuns from particular cases, we shall be careful to state the mo* 
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difications which practice requires in applying abstract doc- 
tane.* 

Wp purpose, in the first instance, biiefly to consider the nature 
of property in land, and the various forms in which it may be 
exercised, with exclusive attention to their economic 'and social 
aspects. It is possible that some of the conclusions arrived at 
will be unpractical, and probably that many of them will be 
unpopular ; but it must ever l>e borne in mind that though 
economical and social theories cannot be applied in a crude 
state to practice, but require modifications to adapt them 
to disturbing forces, nevertheless the economic and social 
theory is the standard towards which practice must tend, and 
by which practice must correct itself. 

In an enquiry such as we have taken in hand, the first 
question that suggests itself is this ; What is the ultimate basis 
on which property in land is founded ? 

Roughly stated, the rightf of private property in general 
rests upon this fact, — that if the person who produces a portion 
of wealth is not permitted to dispose of that portion as he 
pleases, (either by consuming it himself, or by transferring 
it to another person, or by keeping it for future use,) pro- 
duction will cease. Society has therefore an interest in pro- 
tecting the producer of wealth in the enjoyment of what he 
produces, and also his transferees in the enjoyment of that 
which they have received from him. We find, accordingly, 
that one of the essentials of a good state of society is, that 
property shall be secure. 

Now, It is evident that a great deal of this reasoning does 
not apply to land* Tjie man wlio produces a portion of ivealth 
by his labour does not hinder others from doing the same ; his 
ownership is not to the exclusion of any one else : without him 
the commodity would not have existed at all. But land did 
jfot come^into existence through the efforts of any person or 
pm'sSna, Nor would any revolution in tbe laws of property 

** This Kasay was originally intended for publication in England as part 
of a larger work. Bat impaired health and other circumstances have hia- 
dered tke writer frpm carrying out his design, and he owes to the courtesy 
ol the Caicufia Menew the faltilment of this portion of his original plan. 

t Throughout this discussion we shall try to use the word “ right” as con- 
stsiently as we eaa in Sts utilitarian sense. We do not wish to dogmatise as 
to Whothor ufility is the of right or not , but tbe most traiiscendenlal 
of morahsta will admit that wbafis cantiary to utility cannot be a right. 
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directly* diminish the quantity of land in any given country 
by one single rood. And, moreover, owing to the limitation 
of the qiiantity of land, the ownership of it, at least in a popu- 
lous country, must be to the exclusion of other people, tlfe 
possession * of land must constitute a species • of monopoly 
“But though land is not the produce of industry, ^most of its 
“ valuable qualities are so. Labour is not only requisite for 
“ using, but almost equally so for fashioning, the instru- 
“ ment. ^ 

“ The fruits of this industry cannot be reaped in a short 
“ penod. The labour and outlay are immediate ; the benefit is 
“ spread ovei: many years, perhaps over all future tirna A 
“ holder will not incur this labour and outlay when strangers and 
“ not liimself will be benefited by it If he undertakes such 
“ improvements, he must have a sufficient period before him in 
“ which to profit by them/*t 

From this it is inferred that the peison whose labour and 
outlay maintain or increase the valuable qualities of the land, 
ouvht to possess a durable interest in the land. 

Property in land may theiefore be said to be founded on the 
expediency of conferring a dunible intereH upon tJie person 
whose labour and outlay maintain or increase the valuable 
qualities of the land. 

But besides all this, there is, owing to the limitation of the 
quantity of land, a natural monopoly of the land itself, previous 
to, and independent of, its improvement by labour and outlay. 
The possession of this monopoly, and not the durable interest 
above spoken of, is what is usually meant by the phrase 
** property in land.*’ Property in land, therefore, implies the 
power of exacting rent ; for rent is the effect of this monopoly. 
If any person or class of persons is vested with the power of 
excluding all others from the use of the soil, it is clear that such 
person or class is also vested with the power to demanci a pgee 
for sharing, or parting with, the monopoly. When the price is 
. paid at stated periods, and the use of the soil transferred, not 
absolutely, but for a time more or less long, and conditionally 
upon the regularity of the payment, such payment is usUally 
c^led rent. 

*It might indirectly: for instance, if a change in the law of property 
rendered it no longer worth while to kee|> up a barrier against the sea,— 
which is a conceivable case. 

t MiTs Puhlical Economy, book 2, ch 2, § 5. 
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If all the land in any given conntiy were cultivated, and if 
all produced something more than the equi\alent of its (‘ultiva- 
toi’s^subrtstence, it is manifest that the holders of the 'monopoly 
■Would have it in their power to demaml as lent the whole sui- 
plus that remained after rendering to the cultivator ’ the neces- 
saries of life. If we suppose the entiie land* of a country culti- 
vated by persons who wore content to live upon bare necessaries, 
then the rate of rent of the land of such a country would be limit- 
ed l?y the difference between the subsistence oV one such culti- 
vator and the nmoiint of produce which one sncli cultivator could 
raise from a given quantity of ground This is the widest limit 
lent can vary in, since it is inanifost tliat to transgress this limit 
would throw land out of cultivation by dimmishhig the nuinbei 
of labourers. In the case of a country with no industry but agt i- 
culture, the labourers would starve, or, at best, they might emi"- 
grate. It is, as we shall see hereafter, chiefly in such count nos 
that the produce of land IS divided directly between the land- 
owner and the labourer. Hut for the sake of completeness it mny 
be added, that if the country in question poKses^^ed other indus- 
tiies, a portion of the labour might bo diverted from agnciiUurc 
into them If such influx forced iheiv wnge-rate below the 
subsistence point, then starvation or emigration v.ould still thui 
ttie numbers of the labouring class. 

So that in no case can the rate of rent exc^^ed the difference 
between the labourer's subsistence and the produce ol the best 
land And, as a general rule, the rate of rent is limited by the 
difference between the^pioduce of the best, and that of the worst, 
land which it i^ordina? dy profitable^ to cultivate This, then, 
is the limit of the nJimopoly pfice. But there is a circumstance 
to be attended to in reference to the rate of rent, which is 
sometimes a source of confusion in discussions on this topic If 
we suppose two plots of land of equal size and equal natural 
fettilit}^ and that the one is left to itself, and the other im- 
proved by irrigation, or draining, or manuring, or fencing, or 
4.110 like, it is manifest that the latter will hr*ar a gi eater rent « 
than the former. The rent of the former will be the simple 
monopoly pn<^; that of the latter will be ilie same monopoly 
price pins the return of the capital expemled in improving. 


This IS what IS meant by calling rent smphis profits/’—a name to which 

4rmT7 ed Nob,;iy ever confuse.! Euftiwh 

toZll .ml • rents, tl..,nghl,e seems 

to imngmcHl the confusion a common one. 
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Kut the Hicrease of value, which is given to some lands by 
expenditure of capital, over others their natural equals, cannot 
be readily distinguished and set apart fiom the natural mono- 
poly price. It not always possible to say of any given plot of 
ground thaT it is worth a high rent in consequence of impiove- 
ments^ and not of* natural advantages, or vice versd. Such 
increase of rent virtually unites with the natural monopoly rent 
of the land in question 

It may be remarked here that a good deal of needless Con- 
troversy would have been spared had the distinction between 
the cause and the limit of rent been borne in mind. 

The cause is the monopoly arising from the limited quantity 
of land. But the limit is the difference of the returns to 
equal labour and capital on different soils. Mutatis mutandis^ 
the same statement applies to all ground rents. Variations in the 
rent of pasture lands are limited by the difference in quantity 
or quality, or both, of the live stock supported by equal areas of 
land Even variations in the rent of building ground are limited 
by the difference in the returns obtainable by equal capitals 
used in building on equal spaces. 

It has already been remarked that the economic title to pri- 
vate property in land rests upon grounds somewhat differing from 
those of the ‘title to private property m movables It has been 
pointed out that if the protection of society were withdrawn, 
production would cease in a great measure, and accumulation 
would virtually cease altogether; whereas no such results would 
necessarily follow, as regards the actual land, from any amount 
of anarchy. But it vas also suggested {bat the land would be 
practically rendered useless, if the possesion of portions of it 
weie not protected. The husbandman must have reasonable 
hopes of keeping his field at least from seed-time to harvest, or 
bo will not sow. Even the herdsman or shepherd must keep 
possession of his pasture during the time required for ^aziqg. 
And it is clear that if anything like improvement m hus- 
.bandry is sought, if even the soil is to be protected against; 
deterioration, since these things requite labour, outlay, and 
intelligence, and since the labour and outlay require time to 
produce their results, the persons who cultivate 'the soil must 
have the possession of it in some measure secured to them. 

From this point of view it would naturally be supposed that 
the monopoly of the land of every seti;led country v^ould be in 
the hands of the actual tillers of the ground.^ Qne would 
expect to find them ( supposing none but economic pauses had 
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operated on the constitution of'their society), occupying, separ- 
ately or in common, such areas of land as they found convenient, 
and^ if they raised from such lands any more than th§y needed 
for primaiy wants, devoting such surplus either to a common 
stock, or to the separate provision for such secondarjr wants as 
their state of civilization imposed upon them. 

Such a picture would, however, be very unlike any state of 
society that ever has actually existed. Economic causes never 
do kgulate tlie whole of the conditions of any society It 
would be irrelevant and impracticable to enter into the discussion 
of the actual tenures of land that have prevailed in practice. 
Any one moderately acquainted with history can see that the 
facts* may, without much inaccuracy, be thus summed up: 
Until very recent times, nearly all the monopolists of land have 
been uou^cultivatiug minorities, and nearly all the cultivators 
have been either the slaves or the tenants of the minorities. 

The possession of these landowners was never founded on 
the principle above stated, of maintaining and increasing the 
productiveness of the land : and it has not been generally exer- 
cised, though it has in a few instances, under the influence of 
that principle. 

In ancient communities, usage or conquest, most commonly 
the latter, was the foundation of property in land* As society 
got settled, the tribes or classes actually in possession, and 
the others who were dependent upon them, became shaken 
down into their places. The origin of the possession was 
lost sight of, and the relations that had grown up appeared 
by association a necesary part of the constitution of things. 
Nay, landed-properfjy actually became, and is, in the eyes of 
members of very ancient communities, the very type of all 
property, and the most sacred of all material rights. But if 
what has been urged above contain any truth, this is very 
-r froip being a correct view. On the contrary, antecedently 
to the historic events in which the old-established systems 
.took their rise, there was no person or class which had, as against, 
the community in general, a claim to the possession of the 
land. The claim to possession arises with the fact of the pos>- 
session, and economic justification wholly depends upon the 
use made of the privilege. 

Primd facie, the land of every country belongs to the inhabit- 
ants of that country in their collective capacity. This doctrine 
is admitted and acted upon by all modern and civilised com- 
; munities \f foundmg coloniea The persons permitted to occupy 
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the land ^re called on to pay*a price for the permission, and 
the price is received by the Qoverment on behalf of the com- 
munity, • This amounts to an assertion of the ultimate control 
of the community over the monopoly of the land. 

It follows from all this, that the primary right Jo receive rent, 
in so far as it is the price of the monopoly, is vested, not in 
any person or class, but in*the State as representing the commu- 
nity at large. In a new community, it would be generally ad- 
mitted that the State might, if it pleased, instead of selli^ its 
land, lease it at a yearly rent. To do so or not, would bo a 
mere question of general policy. 

But it also^ follows from the remarks above made, that even 
if the State bias parted with its control over the land of th^ com- 
munity, and vested it in a privileged class, it has not parted 
irrevocably with it.' For, the foundation of the right of pro- 
perty m land being the acquiescence of the communiiy, and the 
implied condition of that acquiescence being the right use of 
the privilege, it follows that the moment the privilege becomes 
detrimental, its justification ceases. The State would therefore, 
in the last resort, be justified in resuming an abused privilege 
of this kind , and if m resuming it, 'then in taking any measure 
short of resumption to ensure its right use. 

But, in truth, it cau never be expedient for the State to 
part wholly with its interests in the land Whatever may be 
said, and on whatever grounds, as to the expediency of the 
existence of a privileged class possessed of the land of a 
country, and living mainly on the rent, it is as certain as any 
proposition in Political Economy can be,*that such a class ought 
not to be permitted to absorb the whole rent. And this for 
two reasons : In the first place, if a privileged class is permitted 
to acquire exclusive possession of the land, they will speedily 
come to regard themselves as having an unquestionable and 
unimpeachable title, and any attempt to exercise control ovgr.« 
their arbitrary use of their privilege will be lookea on as 
revolutionary.* Men are easily misled by words , and the usp 
of the term landed-property^' by association leads them to 
place land on a level with all other kinds of property, and to 
resent any interference with what are called ** landed-rights" with 
the same jealousy as an attempt to dictate to them in the use 

* Aad will he revolutionary if the privileged class are only arbitrary 
enough, and the unprivileged strong enougS, and no safety-valve exists 

in the general constitution of society. The Fiench noblesse found out 
this to their cost in 1789-93. ^ • 
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of things which are indisputably their own, and upon which no 
other person has any claim Now, all this false reasoning would 
have much leas plausibility if the State asserted its right as 
the common owner, by reserving a pait of the rent of all land 
that bore rent, and by retaining in a groat measure tho control 
of unoccupied land. 

But there is a second reason why ' the State should reserve 
to itself a share of the rent of its land That rent is, in the 
first^instance, the price of the monopoly which, antecedent to 
the creation of a privileged class, is vested in the community. 
Rent, in so fai as it is the monopoly price, is, therefore, the 
natural income of the community as such. The State, in 
reserving a share of the rent to be applied to public purposes, 
deprives nobody of anything to which he has a just claim. 
In proportion, therefore, as the public expenditure is met by 
rent (which is not a burthen to the community), the State is 
in a healthier condition than where the expenditure is met by 
taxation ♦ It seems, then, that the peculiar nature of landed- 
property requires the assertion of its ultimate ownership by 
the State in the reservation of a portion of the rent ; and, farther, 
that this shaie may be, and indeed ought to be, so considerable 
as to lighten in a great degree the burthen of taxation. In order 
that it may eflfectually do this, the amount must not be fixed, 
but must be adjusted so as to increase with the increase of the 
whole rent, and of course dimmish with its diminution. Indeed, 
a fixed rent-charge would tend in a gieat degree to defeat one 
of its own objects — that of keeping up the idea of the ultimate 
ownership of the State.* 

It is requisite, at t}iis point of the discussion, to meet certain 
objections. In the first place, it is urged that the ownership of 
the commimity simply means insecure title ; that it is inconsist- 
ent with the durable interest vested in the improver of the soil, 
•»wliich ii^havc affirmed to be the true foundation of the right of 
property tn land. Individual tenants of the State, with the 
assertion of the right of the community hanging over their heads, 
will not, it is urged, as freely invest capital or bestow labour, as 
if they held their estates in perpetuity, and free from demands. 

When we oohae to deal with some actual tenancies where the 
right of the State is practically asserted, we may have an oppoi- 
tumty of suggesting a more detailed reply to this argument. 
In the meantime it may suffice to say that, in the first place, expe- 

» * See Miir^ Political Economy, book ch. 2, § 5. 
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rience dogs not show that uneontrolled proprietorship favours 
improvement ; but, on the contrary, that motives exiht which not 
only keep proprietors from themselves investing in improvements, 
but actually induce them to hinder others Irom doing so* IJhe 
community, on the contrary, supposing it well constituted, and, 
above all, self-goyerned^m the true sense, can h'ave no interest 
beyond providing for the public expenditure. A nation, as such, 
has no luxuries, except war And although a governing class 
may have, and often has, interests antagonistic to those the 
community, yet this only takes place where the community is 
not really sell-governed. It would take us too far out of the 
region of economics, and into that of politics, to expand this line 
of thought.* We must be content to assume that the State truly 
lepresents the community. And if it does, then in its capacity 
of landlord it may, at any rate, be trusted to let its tenants^ im- 
provement alone, and not to hinder them. But more than this. 
There are certain enterprises of improvement which the State, 
and it alone, can effectually carry oat. Communications over 
large tracts of country, great schemes of drainage, and, in 
eastern countries, of in igation, — these and the like enterprises 
must be under State control, if not actually undertaken by the 
State directly. The State must also, at all events in certain 
countries and conditions of society, exercise some eontiol over 
such matters as the clearing of forests, or, on the other hand, the 
planting of wood where it does not already exist 

Generally it may be said that enterprises of strictly agricul- 
tural improvement fall under two classes : one relating directly to 
individual holdings, and securing its own return immediately ; 
the other spreading over great areas, and securing its return at 
long intervals of time. For example, iHanuring improves the 
soil, or, at any rate, restores it powers at once : the capital laid 
out m it is returned next harvest. And if only one acre in a 
square-mile were manured, that acre would be no less and no 
morel productive than if all the land round it wer^ maisTtfSd 
too. On the other hand, works of drainage or of irrigation re- 
quire a vast outlay to be of any real use, a^d do not make their 
full return till Mter a delay of many years. With regard, 
therefore, to the first of these divisions, it does, not matter very 
much on how small a Scale the works are undeitaken. The 
others, on the contrary, must necessarily be on a large scale, and 
it is manifestly best that they should be on the largest* 

Now, individual proprietors, hovfever large thoir estates, can 
seldom uudertoke such works on a suffiorentlv great scale. 
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They are mostly left to Joint Stock Companies. Put Joint 
Stock Companies are a far less advantageous agency than the 
Sfcata In the first place, it is obvious that the primary object 
is profit, which is not the primary object of State enterprise. 
Having once defrayed the expenses of its undertaking, *the State 
will have no niotive to enrich itself by demanding high prices 
for the advantages it supplies. The private Company has. 

But what is much more important, these works, by whom- 
fioevef^undertaken, are virtual monopolies ; and it is easy to see 
that monopolies must at least be controlled by the State, and 
probably ate best when the State manages them wholly. 

The necessity of State control over virtual monopolies is be- 
ginning to be much more generally acknowleged at the present 
day than it has hitherto been. Long ago the principle was 
directly admitted, that purely artificial monopolies ought not 
to be created, the only exception being that of patents granted 
for the encouragement of invention But, until very lately, it 
used to be believed, and there are many who would still main- 
tain, that so long as no legal prohibition against competing 
was enacted, it did not matter that the circumstances of a 
particular enterprise forbad real competition, and established 
monopolies as stringent as any patent. The most marked 
example of this is the English railway system Private en- 
terprise was supposed to have reached its climax in cover-- 
ing England with railways. Yet the system does not work 
well ; and there are many who think that it ought from the 
first to have been managed by the State, and that the State 
ought even now to assume the management. The failure m 
a financial aspect does not touch the argument directly : though, 
in 80 far as it is attnbutable to the attempts on the part of 
certain lines to set up an impracticable competition, it may be 
taken as a proof of the poaition that they aio, from circumstance, 
virtfual nionopohes. But what does bear directly on the position 
we are here maiutaining, is the acknowledged inconvenience and 
even danger often attending on railway travelling, and arising 
mainly from the fact that railways aro things over which the pub- 
lic have no controj, and which are managed, in the first instance, 
with a view to the profits of certain Joint Stock Companies, 
and not to the safety or convenience of the public. 

Here, then, is an instance of a virtual monopoly which, the 
public are bogmuing to find out, is utterly misplaced when left 
to*pii\^ate eijjl^erprise. And the reasoning which appears to 
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condemn .private enterprise in the case of this monopoly, is 
equally applicable to all similar monopolies. 

It seems, then, that enterprises of internal communication, as 
well as of direct agricultural improvement, can be undertaken 
by the State more effectively and more safely .than by private 
proprietors or by Joint Stock Companies. This, we think, may 
be considered a conclusivS answer to those who deny the expe- 
diency of taxes or rent, because, as they allege, rent is the fund 
from which capital is saved for agricultural improvAnent. 
Now, even if it were true that private landlords always saved 
capital out of their rent to improve their estates, we think it has 
been shown .that the State can do this better than any private 
laidlord, because it can do it on a larger scale. But *all tlie 
world over, the landlords who spend part of rheir rents in im- 
proving their lands, are the exception, and not the rule. 

These considerations appear to piove the expediency of a 
land tax, first, as an assertion of the common right of the 
inhabitants of a country to its land, antecedent to its assign- 
ment to any class ; secondly, as being what we ventured to call 
the natural income of the community as such, and therefore of 
the State as representing the community , and, thirdly, as ena- 
bling the State to do its duty as lord of the soil, in a more eflfect- 
ual manner than any class of private owners. 

We have asserted a right on the part of the State to vary the 
amount of this tax so as to correspond with the variations in the 
rent of the land. If the State be primarily entitled to the 
entire monopoly rent, it is clearly entitled to all the variations 
in the value of the monopoly, AndT if, by the action of the 
State, an increase is effected in the value ,of the whole land, or of 
any given poriion, it will be readily admitted that the State is 
entitled to the increase of rent which corresponds to that in- 
crease of value which, as already pointed out, virtually unites 
with the monopoly price* And since the State is ^titlejjjio 
the whole, and to the variations in the whole, it is manifestly 
. entitled to the variations m the part which, under the natpe 
of land tax, it may take as its share ; for, as will be seen 
hereafter, the State can hardly ever receive the entire rent of its 
land, and there are many reasons why it ought* not to attempt 
to do so. 

The subject will hereafter lead us to consider, in an important 
practical instance, that of Indian Land Settlement, the question 
of a variable, as against a fixed, land tax. We shall t^refore 
dismiss this part of the discussion with only one caition. We dip 
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not for an instant wish to suggest that the power of iijoreasing 
this tax should be made subservient to hnancial exigencies. 
On tUe coutraiy, we earnestly maintain that its fluctuations 
should depend wholly on the fluctuations in the rent itself. 

Before passing to another stage in this discussion, we think it 
right to remind the reader that we set out with an admission 
of the probable unpopularity and unprkcticalncss of some of our 
conclusions. We have propounded a very abstract theory regard- 
ing tflfe primary right of property in land ; and we are perfectly 
aware of the many limitations and modifications this and all 
such theories must undergo in any application to practice. In- 
deed, there are many actual societies in which a theory of tins 
kind must be inoperative for almost any practical purpose. We 
should not wish, for instance, to see the State in England as- 
sume the functions of univeisal landlord. We think the exist- 
tence of the landlord class in England quite indefensible on 
theoretic grounds ; but wc are very far from agreeing with those 
extreme thinkers who look on them as a practical nuisance ; 
and we are quite sure that superseding them wholesale would 
do more harm than good. Confiscation would be disastrous to 
the empire, and is not to be thought of ; and even buying up 
their interests is a step few persons would propose, and one 
which we should earnestly deprecate. So of taxation on rent. 
We think the landloid class contributes a most unfairly small 
share to the national burthens, but we know of few measures 
that require so much caution as the imposition of a rent tax. 

But, however inoperative in practice, the theory we have 
enunciated seems to us to be true, and we think we have proved 
it. 

In the preceding pages we hope we have effectually dealt with 
the economic objections to State ownership and rent tax, 
Thero is, however, an objection on political pounds ; and although 
not desirous of making this a political tieatise, the ques- 
tion is worth discussing briefly, because we have admitted that 
political consequences may largely modify economic conclu- 
sions. 

The objection is, that the Executive of the State for ihe time 
being, would haife the disposal of the rents, independently of the 
Legislature ; and that this is contrary to the well-known principle 
of constitutional government^ which in England is expressed in 
the saying that the Commons have the power of the purse. This 
power of the purse is held to be a very strong safeguard of 
Uterty and g^d government ; and^ as a matter of fact, it has 
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proved itqelf to bo so. But it seems to us that it has, owing 
to the alter atiou of circu instances, lost much of its virtue. For- 
merly the' kings of England, for example, when they wajited 
to encroach on the libei ties of their subjects, had to create an 
armed force to help them. Without money they, could not do 
tins , and ihe money wassiot to be had but by applying to Pai- 
liament for it Yet Charles T was able to raise a civil war 
whose event hung in the balance for years. And there can be 
little doubt that now, when standing armies are in existence 
in every country in Euiope, any Executive which could induce 
the army to back it, could enforce obedience to its decrees, finan- 
cmI and otneri) in spite of any constitutional theory of the power 
of the purse. In the present state of relations between Exe- 
cutive Governmonts and subjects, it is in the loyalty of citizens 
to fieedom and constitutional right, and in the loyalty of sol- 
clieis to tlieir duty as citizens, that the safeguard of freedom 
must be placed ; and not in the fiction of the House of Commons 
being able to starve the army. 

And, as regards good governnient, it seems to us that our 
safeguard consists in the liberty of criticism which representa- 
tive institutions give, and m the power which representative 
bodies possess of displacing and lemodelling the Executive. 
No ministry can now, under ordinary circumstances, dispose 
of any sura of public money, no matter whence derived, 
without the approval of the Comniona They could not do it 
any more if the money wore derived from a rent tax. 

But It may be said that the Executive Government, being 
piactically tlie landlord, might use its poweis for purposes of 
corruption This is to argue from a falsp analogy. Private 
landlords do use their powers in this way, and it is precisely 
for such purposes that they defend so strenuously the system of 
tenancy-at-will. But where there are no tenancies -at-will, the 
obnoxious powei vanishes. . ,»»» 

As a matter of fact, Executive Governments always have, and 
must have, public money and patronage at their disposal, which 
may be used for corrupt purposes. The source whence the 
money and the patronage are derived is not, from tins point 
of view, a matter of very great moment. Thfe money mu 
the power must be entrusted to the discretion of the Executive 
for the time being ; and the check must, m the long run, be 
mainly the publicity of a representatiye constitution. 

It may also be argued, that to constitute thd State the 
supreme land-owner, would be enlarging undulji the funoJ*, 
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tions ot Gifveiiiiiiyiit. Fully Mo discuss this would 

b<? to open up the entire question of the limits of Goverumeut 
action—a sulyect much too wide to be tieated here. But this 
much may be said • the consideiations already urged go to 
show that, in, the natuie of things, the State must Interfere in 
the arrangements regarding land, to a far greater extent than 
in those lelatiug to any other kiiuF of propert 3 % and that the 
intent ference is most beneficial when it assumes the torra of 
the supi erne ownership of the community. We are 
cntm*ly of one mind with those who claim that human indi- 
viduality shall be as free as possible from State interference and 
control But this freedom, we believe, is mainly of a moia,^ na- 
ture f and w‘u're the institution of property is concornod, llie 
fioetlom of the individual com^^B into oiiect contact with th* 
fuicdoin and material well-being of otb rs, and the commimitv, 
acting thiough its authorised leaders and m its ag^reg.ite 
capacity, Irecomes entitled to take cognizmce of the relations 
so created. It is for tins reason, as every oru* knows, that 
the second duty of the State, after providing for the safety ot 
tho lives and persons, and for the bodily freedom, of the 
citizens, IS to regulate the institution of property; and, ns has 
been already pointed out, land is the kind of property m 
winch the community is most deeply concerned, arid m regard 
to which the inteifereuce of public authority is most re- 
quisite. 

Accordingly, it is precivscly the political school most zealous for 
moral and legal fiecduin, which is a]{gp most preparer! to accept 
Btate control of Lui fled -property. 

These remarks have been added in order to show that the doc- 
trine we aie attempting to enforce is as little assailable from its 
political as from its economic side. But our mam purpose is 
to prove that the doctrine in question is economically ten- 
. ifs political justificatmn we can do no more than indicate 
IsToris there any need to do so, in preparing the ground, 
AS wo are doing, for the discussion of an Indian question. India 
IS in the state in which the first thing to be thought of is, 
the securing and Tnamtaining material well-being. Individual 
freedom she |jibssesses, so far as her circumstances will permit. 
Self-government, indeed, is impossible, and must be so— no 
one can say how long. Her rulers must be, and must con- 
tiuuQ to be, invested w;th much greater powers than those 
of any western community : and it is therefore for the present 
•idle to cijticiije the sovereign's power over the land, as a 
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doctrine of^ Indian policy, frojn*the point of view of western 
fieedom, even il the criticism were in itself just. 

Brn fly, the supreme ownership of the State is not really 
a derogation from political lieedoin, rightly understood , and if 
it were, it \s still justified by tlie (rircunistances of India . so 
that, as regards India, it is only necessary to malre out a case 
for it on economic ground.! 

The foiegoing considerations have been urged with tlie object 
of showing, first, that the lent of land, in so far as it the 
price paid for the use of a monopolised natural agent, may 
be legitimately appropriated by the State os repiesenting the 
(‘oinnmuity ; and, next, that there is no absolute inherent light 
in any body of persons, as distinct from the commumty, to 
enjoy the monop«‘ly of hind. 

It IS, however, obvious that only in the very rudest states 
of society can the collective ownership of the community bo 
txiucised directly in other wouls, as society advaiices ui 
ci\ilisation, an ineteasiiig number of persons will be witbdiawn 
fiom tlio piactice of agriculture, to be engaged in other brunches 
of industiy. A class, more or less limited, must be entiusted with 
doimnion over the land, for tlio’ supply of the wants of the 
lest. The problem of land tenuie is to determine what aie 
tlic conditions under which this class ought to exist The end 
of a system of land tenure is, copious production combined with 
advantageous distribution of agricultural wealth. Over the 
conditions of production, social oi legal arrangements can have 
but little direct influence. 

The law can, it is true, forbid or discourage certain produce 
tions, and it is also possible to stimulate certain kinds of 
industry, agricultural and other, within* limits imposed by 
natuial conditions. A familiar instance is aflforded by the beet- 
sugar manufactuie of France. But the main influence exeicised 
by social and legal arrangements is over distribution. The 
things ouce there, society can, in a very great measure, ^dispd^e^ 
of them as it pleases. The influence of these airangements does 
also re-act upon production. Capital is more leadily found 
here Its return is firmly secured: labour is more effective 
when its remuneration is ample and constant. Now, in what way 
does society exert its power of governuig the distiil^ution of 
wealth ? Not directly, by ass«gning to each of its members his 
share m the things possessed by the society or created by its 
industry. This would be a form of communism, and we are not 
now called upon to pionouuce any judgment on Uftt scheme.* 
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The ordinary way in which society, as actually ponstitufed, 
manages the distribution of wealth, is by assigning ceitain rights 
to ita members, and protecting them in the enjoyment* of these 
righta. 

We are not pow dealing with the science of Political Economy 
in general, and we must assume, on the*' part of those for 
whom wo write, a general knowledge of the principles of that 
sci€«ce. It will therefore suffice to take it as understood that 
returns of industrial entei prise generally consist of profits, 
which are the share of the capitalists, and of wages, which aie 
the share of the labourers who jointly carry on the industry 
in questnm In the special case of industry applied to the 
land, l!liere is a third thing included in its retuiiis, called rent, 
the nature of w^hich we have before explained. It is demonstrable, 
that so long as society abstains from forcibly adjusting these 
sliaies, wages, profits, and rent, will tend to adjust themselves 
by laws which economic science can ascertain. Roughly stated, 
wages adjust themselves by the competition of labour, and 
protits by the competition of capital. Rents, as already shown, 
are paid out of the surplus that remains after providing for 
the returns of labour and capital. Something on each of these 
points will have to be written as we come to discuss the classes 
concerned with the land. 

Society, then, in general, may safely act on the principle that 
labour and capital lielong to the labourers and capitalists re- 
spectively, and that each is to make the best bargain he can for 
himself. Capital is either something that a man saves out of his 
own personal gains, or Something transmitted to him from an- 
other person who has so saved it. Capital therefore comes under 
the definition of private property, with which we set out Its 
employment is something with which the community cannot 
interfeie without saorfficing a higher and an ultimate utility for 
4^e sakp of a lower and an immediate one. As to labour, 
we need not take much trouble to prove that it is wholly and 
eolely the labourer's own, and that society has no control over 
it, save in exceptional and special circumstances.* 

But land, as already pointed out, belongs in the first instance 


* This statement, like many others in pure economic science, requires 
much modification m practice. An instance will readily occur-^tbat of 
Poor Laws. The claim of support from the State becomes correlative to a 
claim on the part of the State against the labour of those supported. We 
must, again plead that we are not writing a general treatise. The labour 
^^ttesiion is al^ery large one, and cim only be moidentally touched here. 
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to nobodji^ Society is therefore compelled to make some choice 
as to the way in which dominion over it shall bo exercised. 
We hai^e already intimated that in ancient communijies a 
series of events in no wise connected with economic science 
actually determined this choice. But it is at least an interest- 
ing speculation t« try tg ascertain how economic science would 
have solved the question. 

The principle has been already laid down, that the expend- 
iture of labour and capital in improvement is what gives a 
claim to permanent interest in land It is admitted that se- 
em ity of tenure is an indispensable condition even of prevent- 
ing deterioration In order that the laud may give an equable 
supply of Its pioduce, it must be kept from being exhausted , 
and tins alone demands skill, outlay, and labour. Afortio^i^ 
greater skill, greater outlay, and greater labour, are lequned, 
if increasing supplies are to be procured Our problem is to 
determine in what way tlie greatest efficiency is to be attained 
lor these 

I’he persona actually and directly engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil may be divided into t'wo classes : capitalists culti- 
vating with the assistance of hued laboiii, Q.nd lal)ourers culti- 
vating with capital which they eitliei find for themselves or 
borrow froln a capitalist. The founor class is most commonly 
found in connexion with proprietors of large estates. The 
capitalist who engages in the cultivation of land by means of 
hiied labour, IS usually called a farmer: and if he pays rent 
for his land, he is a tenant farmer 

The labourer who supplies or borrows his cultivating capital, 
is usually called a peasant We shall use the woids farmer, or 
capitalist farmer, and peasant, as strictly as we can m these senses. 

Now, it is clear that both farmer and peasant, whether direct te- 
nants of the State, or tenants of private landlords, may hold for a 
term, or at will ; or the law may be so constructed th^t the culti- 
vator, be he capitalist or peasant, should himself be proprietor. 
It is easy enough to understand that the closer the status of the 
cultivator approaches to that of proprietor, or, in other words, the 
greater the fixity of his tenure, the greater security there is, not 
only for the comfort of the cultivator himself, but for the good- 
ness of his husbandry, provided that other social and economic 
conditions be not hostile and sufficiently strong to defeat the ten- 
dency of permanent tenure. For example, if a cultivator be 
in possession under a long lease, or in perpetuity, of .i|ufficient 
land to maintain himself and his immediate far^ly in tomfert, 
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tlien the continuance of that comfort will mainly (ie|;^end upon 
the prudence of the cultivator and his family in so piovidmi? 
foi themselves and their descendants that tlie land shall- not be 
ov^rbiiidened. And as to the goodness of the cultivator's hus- 
handiy, it is obvious, d imot i, and is a matter ol ev(*»y-day ex- 
perience, that 'the inoie secure the po§sesMon of a lioldinir. the 
Ip'^s is the holder’s temptation to confiiu*t any of the various forma 
of imprudence by which land is injured, seeinsr that ihe loss 
will mil on hinuelf or Ins own descendants, and not on stiangeis. 

We do not mean to say that the motives here assigned foi pni- 
denco will always prevail We are quite well aware that tliose 
motives are open to counteraction, and in practice are actually 
counteracted by various conflicting ones. Of this hereafter * 
meantime it is sufficient for our purpose to point out the 
fact that permanency of tenure is a favourable condition as 
well for the promotion of good cultivation as for the personal 
advantage ol the cultivator. 

We have alieady seen that the right to that shaie of tlie 
pr»)duce of land whuih is called rent, resides m the community 
at large, antecedently to its assignment to any class. In older 
to tefet the expedienev of insfeiyning the propiietoishif) ol land 
to one or other of the vaiious classes on whom it is possible 
to confer it, we must examine the tendency which will be devel- 
oped in each class. 

Let us first consider the case in which each member of the 
class shall, or may, possess a landed estate large enough to afford 
him, in the form of rent alone, an income which shall at least 
suffice for Ins support. A member of such a class may of course 
lesolve to expend capital, and cultivate his estate by the assist- 
ance of hired libourersT In such a case his position will resemble 
that of a capitalist farmer, as will be seen when we come to 
discuss that class 

But when it is postulated that the income derived from 
reTit shall ^)0 sufficient to maintain the receiver, it is manifest 
tliat he iray elt^ct to live wholly on such income. And in that 
ca^, he will let his estate to one or moie farmers or peasants, from 
whom he w-ill draw rent. Now, here it is plain, that granting 
permanency of tenure to such tenants is not the landlord's most 
obvious interest It is true that by contracting fora term, he 
guards himself against loss in bad harvests if he debars himself of 
gain m good ; but the majority of mankind are prone to reckon 
the chances of gain, and negfect those of loss* And the evil of 
puecarfouii ctJUivation is not easily to be distinguished from 
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accidental ^loss, until it has reached a stage at which remedy 
becomes extremly difficult. Besides, love of power is flattered 
by the possession of complete coutiol of property ; and it will be 
seen heieafter that circumatances may be such as to prorfuce. a 
false impn^ssion that the power in question is not mischievous. 

The tendency ol such a state of things will be to laise the 
rent ('which is the price of the monopolised aiticle^— land) to its 
highest rates, and tins for the neneiit of a class of peisous Wtjp, at 
any rate, aie not compelled to make any return ol any klad to 
the community, for that which they giatuitously receive Its 
pnmary etfect will thcrefoie be, to laise up a class living at the 
I'xpense of the community, possessing control over a commodity 
(‘ssential to the common well being, and yet having interests an- 
tagonistic to the interests of all the rest That these tendencies 
liave never had their full etlect, is due to a variety of aiuses, some 
of which we shall have to investigate. But that such tendencies 
cxi'^t, and that they produce eflocts disastrous in the oxticme, is 
a fact piovcd by only too strong evidence 

It will be easily seen tlnit the tendencies of an insecure te- 
nure aie more mischievous when the mass of the cultivators are 
peasants than when they aie capitalist farmers. The latter aro 
mostly found lu communities where agriculture is only one of 
many co-ordinate industiies ; the former are chiefly found where 
the great mass of the population aie employed m agriculture, 
and other modes of industry are few and suhordinate. JNow, on 
the one hand, where there aie many modes of employment for 
capital, airangements which press upon one ot these are less 
injunous than if it stood alone ; and, on the other, the greater 
enlightenment which for the most part is found in commer- 
cial communities, le-acts upon the landed-'jproprietors, and makes 
them better aware of their true interests. Acd'ordingly, a farmer 
]H better able to protect himself than a peasant, because he can 
carry his capital elsewhere; and his landlord la less likely to 
fancy it his interest to press hardly upon the tenant. 

This IS the true explanation of the fact that English systems 
of land tenure appear to be successful in spite of econonniic refa- 
sons why they ought to be failures. A great deal of land in 
England is held nominally from year to year but the farmer 
knows that he has the practical security of tenure which custom 
gives, and he invests his labour and capital on that security, 
though not with the same reliance as he would feel if he held a 
long lease, or were himself a proprietor. The prosperity of 
English agriculture is often pointed to as an argilmeat^of tho 
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‘^solvitur arnbulando'’ sort, against all who assert the;#’ scientific 
theory of land tenure. But if what we have said above con- 
tains any truth, it prospers in spite of being nnscientifid, and in 
consequence of causes winch neutralise the inherent vices of 
the system , and it ia therefore rather one of the ebcceptions 
which prove the rule. But the case, is very much altered 
whole peasants arc in question A peasant tenantry holding at 
wil^ has always been characterised by poverty and bad hus- 
bandly. The most marked example of this is, of course, Ireland. 
Here every thing concurred to bung out in strong lelief the 
vices of the system of tenancy -at- will. A teeming population, 
with the most impiuilent habits, lived wholly on i^he produce 
of the soil, having no manufactures and no commerce, and 
being under the influence of a strong attachment to their native 
land, which rendered emigration so distasteful that it needed 
famine and pestilence to force them to it. That in such a 
state of things competition for land should produce rack-renting, 
was only natural.* To do the landlords justice, they were sel- 
dom hard Nor was the poverty of the country their fault. 
It was the fault of a policy which prohibited manufactures 
and comineice and every other source of wealth to the coun- 
tiy, and drove its inhabitants back on the laud as their only 
means of subsistence. It was also, m part, the fault of ha- 
lms of early marriage leading to undue multiplication. The 
Iiisli landloids ceitaiuly did not improve tlieir lands; but 
in this respect they were no worse than their English biethren. 
Improvements seldom originate with landlords, though they 
may adopt and forward*them. But the more the excuses that 
are made for the Irish landlords individually, the more effectual 
becomes the coudemnafion of the system of which they formed 

{ )art, and which now, though its worst mischiefs have been done 
ong ago, and, it may be lioped, cannot be repeated, is in such 
a ^ate that its faults and their remedies are equally intolerable. 
lt*lippears then, that an unlimited freedom of action on the 
part of landloids is not wholly incompatible with public well- 
being in communities possessed of various means for the em- 
ployment of labour and capital, and in which cultivation is 
chiefly carried on by capitalists ; but that it is inconsistent with 
public well-being in countiies whose sole industry is agricul- 
tural. 

It is desirable, at this stage of the discussion, to put on record 
the admission that landed-aristocracies, that of England in parti- 
cular, teive bbeu of coubiJerable utility : but their utility has 
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been sociJ^l^ind political, rnther than economic. It would be 
travelling too far from the province of economic speculation, 
and trespassing too much on that of history, to discussr the 
action of feudal aristocracies on the progiess of society. The 
position of the body of English landholders was eminently 
favourable to the acqnisiMon and the beneticial use pf political 
influence. From the earliest times, they have mediated be- 
tween tlie crown and the people and it i& in no small degjfee 
due to their action, that the monarchy never became despodc, 
and that democracy has not yet become revolutionary. It is 
needless, and in a work of this kind it is out of place, to record 
the political and social services of the gentry of England. ^ But 
we would invite attention to the fact that these services were 
lendercd by men who, on the whole, abstained fiom using to 
tlie full extent the privilege of getting all they could out of 
tlioir tenants, and dealing arbitrarily with their properties. And 
however iully the English landlord might, in individual cases, 
exeicise the rights of property, be seldom forgot that there 
weie duties annexed to those rights. The old feudal relation 
of lord and vassal and retainer died out ; but it left its traces 
in tlie constitution of society, and the feudal superior of past 
centuries is the local justice, the local administrator, the guardian 
of the poor, and, what is by no means of minor impoitance, 
the local leader of society of to-day. 

It has been already pointed out that there are circumstances 
in the economic position of England which mitigate, iu a very 
considerable degree, the evils of nnrestiained landlordism. And 
it is to be further remarked that, liowevef apparently untenable 
the position of a given privileged class may be in abstract 
theory, the danger and the injustice of attacking piivdeges in 
practice may be so gieat as to render the anomaly more toler- 
able than its correction. It is probable that no statesman 
who guided himself by scientific principle, would at this day 
attempt to create a landed-aristocracy ; but neither would a 
statesman of practical sagacity think himself justified iuat- 
*tcmptiDg to revolutionise such a system, if it had been useful in 
the past, and now were working well. 

It may be expected that in dealing with tfaid part of the 
subject, something will be said on a question much discussed 
at the present day, the laws and customs regulating 
succession to real property, and in particular those of Entail 
and Primogeniture. ^ ^ 

It muy be sufficient, however, to pass over these points 
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with a vary brief notice. Th*e subject to wbicl t^ese gener^ 
remarks are iutrojuctory is a practical one, and in it there is no 
question of primogeniture or of entail These are purely 
matters of English politics : and our references to England are 
intended merely to illustrate our arguments, and, in a measure, 
to combat certain fallacious assumptions that things must be light 
because th% are English. We may then just say, with regard 
toube points indicate, that the power of entail appears to us 
to oe an unnecessary and inexpedient extension of the nght of 
disposing of private property. We think it is essential to that 
right, that an owner should have the power of transferring his 
goods once for all by bequest or gift. But we do not see any 
necessity for his having power to regulate a series of future 
transfers, especially after his death. And as to land in parti- 
cular, the power of tying it up,” as it is called, is manifestly 
a detraction from the gener^ control of the community, which 
we have elsewhere stated to be essentiaL 

Primogeniture we look vyson as a question, not of Pohtical 
Economy, but of what may be called the morality of property. 
Its retention or abolition in any given community seems wholly 
to depend on whether more importance is attached to the moral 
claims of all children to participate alike in the property of an 
intestate parent, or to the expediency, real or imagiuary, of main- 
taining a certain kmd of distribution of land. In one word, 
they are both quesiions related to an aristocracy of large land- 
owners. Such an aristocracy, as urc have shown, Is not an econo- 
mic necessity. It may turn out, according to circumstances, 
a social benefit, as the English landed-class, on the whole, 
faaa On the other hand, it may prove a social nuisance, like 
too many of such classes all over 1m world. In tbe first case, 
it may be worth whilo to keep up entails and piimc^eaituie 
fur the sake of the beuefips derived from the existence of the 
clasa , In the second case, the institutions that keep alive the 
class are included in its condemnation. 

. In connexion with this part of tbe subject it may be remarked 
that whi^e a purely ;ent-receiving class of landowners exists, 
it is distinctly expedient tiiat the numbers of sucdi class be 
snl^eot to lumtation, provided always that they be sufificiently 
numerous to leave room for fair competitioa Of course, if 
landlords be very hw in number, tiiey can more easily combine ; 
end as they will 8|;U1 constitute a class, having interests distinct 
from, and possibly hostile to, those of the rest of the community, 
' thej*’ may^ use their powers of combining to the public detri- 
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ment But, on the other hand, a too numerous class of land- 
lords is «^t to do mischief in another way. In the first place, 
the more numerous they are, the poorer they are likely to he, 
and the less, therefore, will be their power of accumnlatm^ the 
capita] requisite for doing the works which are required of 
them It has been already pointed out, that certain works can 
only be executed* with full eiFect by the State, because it alone 
can work on a sufficiently large scale. Parity of reasoning will 
show that, as between large and small estates, the advaatag|b in 
matters of this kind is greatly on the side of the large estates. 
But this is not all The amount of ‘‘ surplus profits,^ which is 
to be distributed among the class, being suppo^ the same, the 
greater will *be the necessity that the whole of it be al^orbed 
hy the class, so that no margin whatever may be left to return to 
the actual cultivators. Hence, the practices of short leases, ten- 
ancy-at-will, and rack-renting, are more likely to hold ground 
among a numerous landlord class. It might be imagined that 
the laws of pnmogeniture and entail would, at any rate, 
tend to hold m check evils of this kind. And so they do lu a 
degree, but not so largely as might be supposed at first 
sight; for entailed lands are not uqccmmonly saddled'' with 
provisions for younger children, so that TOat seems to be 
a large undivided estate is really the property of a body of 
persons, of whom the nominal landlord is virtually only the 
trustee. This is just as fatal to accumulation and improvement 
on his part as if the estate were actually divided, and just as 
likely to lead to short leases and rack rents. And, moreover, the 
limitation of nurnbers, in this instance, ipay leave open all the 
power of combining, while the temptation to abuse proprietary 
rights is still present, and the ability to use them beneficially no 
longer exists. 

Enough has now been said on the economic position of 
the landlord class. If we have appeared to dwell too exclu- 
sively upon the evils incident to their existence, we may be able 
to justify ourselves by the following considefations. In the first 
place, if it be true that their existence is not an economic 
necessity, the burden lies on their supporters, and not on the 
writer of an economic discourse, of showing what is their 
raison d *etre. In the next place, we have admitt^ that in some 
cases they have justified their existence by national services^ 
though rarely by the kind of services Political Economy dematiids 
of them. Lastly, we are not writing with a view to EngUsh 
politics ; and, if we were, we should have no fear that sgxy cr^tjcism 
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of ours would much dama-jife au institution so intira^ely bound 
up with the actual structuie of En^iibh society Eutjlishnieu 
owe too much to their gentry to be aft aid of heaiing the irutli 
aboiffc them ; and it may be that the gentry themselves need to 
be reminded of their own shortcominias, lest they fancy that 
they can rely ^entirely on social and political pei vices, and lefuse 
to acknowledge their duty in prom^tmg the mateiial wealth 
of the country. 

Bat these facts need more particularly to be dwelt upon, 
liecause a certain class of thinkers are disposed to sot up the 
exceptional services of the English aristocracy as a le.ison foi 
trying to create similar classes elsewhere Our landloidj, tlu‘y 
say, have not on the whole, abused theii powers. In some ft w 
cavses they have greatly improved their properties At all 
events, they have been a valuable political order in the State 
Theiefbre let m.ike others like them in Bengal for example 
It IS to show the weakness of this kind of reasoning that we have 
criticised so severely tlie economic defects of the class. We want 
to show that when you have made your landlord, the pro- 
bability is that you will have got only a rack-renter, instead of 
an improver and social political leader. 

In what has been already saul, we have endeavoured to show the 
right and duly of the State, as representing the community, to 
take upon itself the privileges, and undergo the responsibilities, 
of supieme lamlownei , and we have pointed out the danger of 
abdicating the privileges in favour of a minority who may be, 
ami commonly are, tempted to shirk the responsibilities. 

We now address our'selves to a far more difficult task — that of 
ascci taming what ought to be the action of the State with legaid 
to the classes actually engaged in the work of cultivation. 

As we have before remarked, these classes aie susceptible of a 
great twofold division — that of farmers and peasants. Tht‘ 
farmer is a capitalist, large or small, and is assisted by hired 
JalK>urer& ; and his relation to the farm is analogous to that of 
the factory-owner to the factory. 

• In treating of capitalist fanners, it will, therefore, be necessary 
to deal also with the t*,las8 of day-labouiers engaged in agricul- 
ture under farmera The peasant farmer is a labourer cul- 
tivating generally no more land than just supplies woik to 
himself and his family, and finding the capital for this indus- 
try himself ; that is, either possessing it of his own, or borrowing 
ittiom another person, who may bo the same to whom the 
peasant pays? rent. 
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Tliough tbe diytmction b^weon those classes is obvious 
erK)iiiih;^t il is not easy to say exactly at what point tlio 
oue sepaiates from the other. Except ou the veiy minute,‘-t 
allotments, it cannot be said that hired labom will ncfvoi^be 
wantetl :«aiid, ou the other hand, it is not easy to fix the exact 
quantity of land^ winch (say) a family seven 10*110101161 can al- 
ways cultivate without Timed assistance But there is such a 
maximum, though a vague one , and beyond that maxunum the 
capitalist may be said to begin. ^ 

There are two questions in the political economy of land 
teuuie, whose answei is absolutely essential to the fiainiug 
a coinct theoty, and which it is of the utmost irnpoitjMJce to 
keep distinct, though they are commonly confused, aud their 
confusion leads to most erroneous leasoning First, whether 
IS the farmer or the peasant tlie more useful pioducer; or, iu 
other words, is cultivation on a laige 01 ou a soiall scale more 
oliicient? Secondly, whether the (hstnhutioii of wealth among 
tlio cultivating class is better oigauiNed where the bulk of the 
class are capitalist farmers and labouiers, or wlieie the bulk of 
the class are peasants ? 

These questions, we say, must he kept distinct. It might be 
peifectly true th,*t iarmeis produced more than peas.ints, iai<l 
yet the pioduco might be so unequally distubuted as I0 gi\o a 
minifest advantage to the peasants. We think it is fully vvitluii 
the proMiice obthe p(ilitical economy of laud tenure to onquiie 
whether one system, however bUperior as an instrument of pro- 
duction, tends to pi oduce paupv-rism in a very large seution of 
the community ; and whether anotl^er system, even if less 
ef&eieiit, lends to guard against that evil And if it be found 
that this IS so, it may be permitted to practical statesmanship to 
decide that it requires very great superior ity, as an instrument 
of pioduction, to induce a pieference for the former 'system over 
the latter 

Wc are quite well aware that we are here treadiu^bn danger- 
ous ground. We may be told that Political Economy hasnoihing 
to do with the distribution of wealth, but only with its pro- 
duction , or, at any rate, that it has only'to investigate sequen- 
ces, without any juiisdiction over social arrangements winch aro 
their antecedents The first of these propositions we deny ; the 
latter we admit with limitation. That, as a science, Political 
Economy can only investigate, we admit; but we plead that the 
science of Political Economy can and ought to guide the art of 
practical statesmanship in tliose matteis on mmh tlij^BCieqce 
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can throw light. And we contend that if the contra^ he pre- 
sented to a statesman, between a community organised for the 
utmost efficiency in proiluction, yet containing a considerable 
leaven of pauperism, and a community loss efficiently organised 
for production, but whose institutions are more calculated to 
guard against pauperism, the statesman is obliged to act upon 
a preference ^which in our opinion should be in favour of the 
latter), in founding institutions tending to one or the other re- 
sult. But if the superiority in one respect turns out to be real 
and great, and m the other to be only apparent ; or, if real 
extremely small in comparison, in that case at least it is obvious 
that practical statesmanship ought to be directed towards pro- 
ducing the result that manifestly tends to yield the most ad- 
vantage. 

We return, then, to the questions formerly proposed. And 
first, are farmers more effective producers than peasants ? 

A very common mode of answering this question is, to assume 
certain countnes as respectively typical of the systems, and to 
infer the success of €ach system from a comparison of these 
countnes, 

England is usually, and indeed necessarily, taken as the ^pe 
of the farm system ; France as that of the peasant system It is 
Confidently affirmed that English agriculture is vastly -more suc- 
cessful than the agriculture of France ; and it is said that French 
cultivators work harder with an inferior result. This may be 
tiuc, though we doubt it : but we hold that the comparison be- 
tween England and France is a very misleading one. It is found- 
ed mainly on the computation that two-thirds of the population 
of France are agriculturists, and only one-third of that of Eng- 
land. Hence, it is iufferred that while in France the labour of 
two cultivators maintains only three persons, in England the 
labour of two cultivators maintains six : and according to this 
estimate, English labour is twice as productive as French. This 
might be Clrue, if no food were imported into either country, 
and if the agriculture of both countries were employed solely in 
the* production of food. But as food is largely imported into 
England,^ we should know precisely the proportion between the 
food importation ^f England and that of France, before we 
ventured to make any statement as to the proportion of 
the population supported on home-grown food in each country. 
This one considerafAon is sufficient to render the whole estimate 
so uncertain that its force in argument is greatly reduced, 
when It It fuither considered tl^t a very large quantity of 
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the proit^ce of French agricufltiire is exported, in the shape of 
wine, brandy, and silk, to England and all paits of the world, 
while England produces hardly anything but food, we^ think 
it may faiily be said that the argument ftorn the rela- 
tive proportions of the agricultural populations has no value 
whatever, 

It must be remembered, too, that Prance ift hot a good 
specimen of the system of “petite cultuie/’ It would be 
much fairer to compare English agiiculture with that of some 
of the countries wliere peasant proprietorship is m a healthier 
condition — the Channel Islands, for example, or Norway But 
this is a spbjoct on which volumes have been written, and it is 
impossible to discuss it fully within our limits The best 
treatise on this special question, is, probably, Thornton's Plea 
for Peasant Properties ; and the reader will find the results of 
the latest investigations summed up in the second book of Mr. 
Mill'a Political Economy It may be admitted that there are 
ceitain causes which tena to render cultivation on the small 
scale less effective in proportion to the labour employed, than 
on the laige. These are chiefly difficulties in obtaining me- 
chanical aid to labour, and a ceitain want qf economy in the 
matter of farm Imildings, conveyance to market, and the like. 
It is true 1hat a farm of twenty acres will apparently require 
far more buildings in proportion to its size, than one of a thou- 
sand acres But it must be remembered that some part of the 
building on the small farm is really accommodation for the 
labouieis employed on it, (though these are not called by that 
name, being the peasant and his family,) and this must be set 
off against the labourer's residence for the large farm. Still 
there will be a disproportion in the matfer of building, which 
will be in favour of the larger establishment. So there will be 
an advantage in the large scale of conveyance to maiket, and 
in other matters which may be called incidental and auxiliary ; 
and of course where steam ploughs^ reaping macliines, and 
other machinery, are employed, the larger establishment will have 
an obvious superiority. But in the ordinary opeiations, ibis 
superiority, if it exists at all, is by no means marked Possibly 
there may be some advantage in employing a number of 
labourers all in the same operation at once ; but it does not 
very clearly appear that they have any advantage over an equal 
number of independent peasants working each at his own 
patch of land. But probably the chief superiority of the large 
farmer over the peasant lies in this, tliat the lai|f8 farmer ia in 
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a mncJi botfer position to acquire* knowledge and to d^iSpIay the 
kiinl of energy which is lequisite iu experiments of imfirove- 
inent ^ Here, however, it raav be reniaiked that tJie Authors 
of , nearly nil experiments of improvement — in England at 
least — have heeu men who cultivated land which they alt>o 
owned ; that of them have had ot}ier ineons of living be- 
sides agnciillOre , and that some of them have been men whose 
habits of entei prise were first acquired in comuieicial life. 

It IS further to be obseived that very much in the matter 
depends on considerntions of climate and soil, and of the kind 
of produce required to be raised. Pastuie requires larger aieas 
of ground than the cultivation of grain or the like ; .md giaui 
ciops, tlwugh u IS possible to grow them in small plots, can bo 
iMised with more profit fiom comparatively laige sin facets Grain, 
indeed, and many other kinds of produce, aui only of use 
wlien collected in considerable quantitv ; tor though it is possible 
to grind and piepaie gi am for food by the labour of a single 
household, the process involvis very gieat waste of Jaboiu, and 
one of the eailiest steps m civilisation is to substitute machi- 
nery for hand-pow(‘r in the preparation of food. fcSo, again, of 
cotton, indigo, sugai-cano, and many such crops These can 
only he used in very considerable quantity, and it may be said 
of some of them that it is absolutely impossible to manipulate 
them by the labour of a single household. But even in these 
instances, the advantage of cultivation on the large scale lies 
lather in the facility of collection than in the cultivation itself 

It appears to us that the advantages of “giande cultiue ” 
may be summed up thus 

An advantage m the laiger measiues of improvement, such 
as communications, irfigation or drainage, the planting or 
cleaning of large tracts of country, and the like, — which, how 
ever, are properly the work of landlords, or, according to what 
has been said above, of the community. 

An advantage in buildings against which, however, are to 
be set the residences of the labourers. 

A*n advantage in conveyance to and from, market, and pur- 
chasing on a larger scale. 

An advantage ♦m the facility of collection of pi oduce that 
can only be manipulated on a great scale. 

An advantage in facility for experiments of improvement 
► But, after making all allowance for these advantages, the 
sta^«Atics of the <|uestion, for which we must again refer to Mill 
Tliorntou* and the authorities they (juote, appear to prove 
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that, at ojheveDts, there is no very marked superiority in the 
productiveness of the hrge over the small farms. 

We will now proceed to the other inquiry stated above — whe- 
ther, under the system of capitalist farming, the distribu/ion df 
wealth is m a healthy cwndition ; and, if not^ whether any 
remedy can he applied to* its defects. 

It will be at once admitted that the possession of the soil 
by capitalists, in areas many times too large to be cultivated 
by a single family, renders necessary the employment of hired 
labourera Now, field labour, on the whole, is that which 
requires least skill, so long, that is, as the labour is confined 
to the execution of mechanical acts, without the labourer’s tak- 
ing part in the intelligent direction of his own labour* to a 
given end. The farmer who superintends and manages all, 
does indeed find occasion for developing intelligence of no 
mean kind ; but the mere acts of ploughing, sowing, harrow- 
ing, weeding, reaping, hedging, and ditching, tending cattle or . 
sheep, and such like, require nothing beyond a certain amount 
of physical strength, endurance, and faculty of imitation. 
Hence, the wages of agricultural labour are lower than the 
wages of almost every other kind of labour- There is less power 
of saving, less stimulus to improve their condition, and conse- 
quently less motive to restrain multiplication ; and, besides 
all this, a lower degree of intelligence is developed in these 
labourers than in almost any other class. So also their stand- 
ard of living IS lower , and they are the last to perceive any 
relation between the rate of wages and the increase or diminu- 
tion of their numbers. This relation,* indeed, is only dimly 
seen as yet by any class of wage-paid ^^orkers ; but it may 
safely be" affirmed that it is utterly unknown to the agriculturist. 
So that not only is the farm labourer the worst paid (which 
hts might be, and yet enjoy a sufficiency of comfort), but bis 
condition inevitably tends to pauperism, and is continually fall- 
ing into it 

It may be said that the above statement applies to all indus- 
tries mvdandisj and not to agricultural labour alona 

Wherever there is a large capital applied to production on the 
great scale, there will \)e hired labour ; and whetever there is a 
tendency to over-population, there will be a tendency to paa- 
perism. 

We admit that the question ultimately resolves itself into 
one of population. If the community multiplies^ faster than 
the means of support increase, it will become poor. ’*If anw 

N 
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class incieases faster than its special means of supporti it will 
become poor. The question liefore us is, how the class em- 
ployed m agriculture can be taught not to pauperise itself. 

It IS a well known fact that a high standard of comfort tends 
to produce habits of prudence. The desire to enjoy perma- 
nently, and to increase, one's customary comforts and business ; 
the desire to provide against sickness, accident, and old age ; 
and the desire to secure a comfortable living to one’s children, 
are motives which actuate almost all men, though in widely 
different degrees* They are motives which have played a part 
of the very highest importance in developing civilisation ; and 
they may be said to be the very main springs of human action, 
as far as the science of Political Economy is concerned* 

Now, the development of prudence is only possible where the 
results of a man's actions are capable of being foreseen, and in 
some measure controlled, by the man himself. Saving, for 
example, is of i;^o use when some one may come and take away 
your savings against your will. Industry is without much 
motive when it goes to enrich some one else, and leaves the 
owner of the labour exactly where it found him. But suppos- 
ing these contingencies guarded against, still prudence in a 
labourer is impossible, or, at any rate, difficult!! unless he foresees 
the results of nis conduct upon the increase or diminution of 
his wages. Now, the rate of wages depends upon the proportion 
between the amount of the wage-fund and the number of the 
labourers. In the case of ordinarjr labourers, the wage-fund 
is a vague, unknown quantity, invisible to the labourer himself. 
An he knows is that wages rise and fall : and be may possibly 
obtain a dun idea of the fact that numbers and competition 
may have to do with this rise and fall, by seeing himself under- 
bid in his own local market for employment. Bat when bis 
wage-fund takes the definite and concrete shape of a piece of 
land wlfich he is to till, and from whose produce be is to main- 
tain himself, the aspect of things changes. The relation 
between population and wages then becomes thus far at least 
clear-- 'that if he divides his land among several children, each 
of them will Jbe poorer m proportion Jo the increase of their 
numbers. This, if there be any prudence in his character, is a 
direct check upon undue multiplication* This meets one of the 
common objections to peasant farming. It is said that peasant 
farming leads to over-population and consequent sub-division 
of Jauj intoi parcels too small to be effectively cultivated. Noiv, 
It IS perfectly true that where a class in possession of land has 
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a tendency to multiply, and ^lere it is lusiial, or legally com- 
pulsory, to •divide estates among all the children, land will be 
broken up into very small parcels. But it is not true that the 
system of peasant farming is the cause of the tendency to’ovQr- 
populate. • If what we have said above be true, it must be actu- 
ally a check on ^ the tendency. It is not pretended that the 
check will be always effeotuaU And it certainly will not oper- 
ate, unless the peasant farmer is assured that he and his will 
benefit by prudence and self-control. If the benefits can be 
taken away by the will of another, the prudence and self-con- 
trol will not be exercised So also with the desire of accumu- 
lating capital, and the willingness to use such capital for impiov- 
ing land. No farmer, capitalist, or peasant, will care to save, 
or ‘to invest his savings m his laud, under an insecure tenure 
or a rack-rent. 

We must heie guard against a misconception common among 
persons who discuss economic questions without understanding 
them. We do not mean to say, nor does any economic writer 
that we know of, that peasant proprietorship, or peasant farm- 
ing with fixed tenure, will infallibly produce prudence. We are 
peifcctly well aware that habits may have been formed which 
no change of cirmmstances will immediately feradicate. There 
are races amon^'whom early marriage is a religious obli- 
gation Such races would, and do, multiply rapidly under any 
system of land tenure But it is an ascertained fact that even 
these races do not marry so early, nor multiply so fast, under 
peasant proprietorship as under tenancy-at-wilL We shall have 
to illustiate this fact further on, when we come to the special 
subject of land tenuie in India All we need say at present is, 
that Political Economy claims only to point out the tendency of 
peasant proprietorship (or fixity of tenure) to check that in- 
crease of population which leads to pauperism, and to mitigate, 
even if it does not neutralise, the habits which lead to over- 
population, where such liabits exist. Biiefly, economic science 
teaches this, that the peasant proprietor, or farmer with fixed 
tenure, has a motive for prudence, which may indeed be over- 
powered by counteracting causes, but which still exists, and has 
some weight ; whereas the cottier, or the commpu labourer, has 
none, or, at all events, none comparable in force and visibility. 

This being the case, it seems to us a misti^ke to expect that 
an immediate improvement can be effected by turning a com- 
munity of tenants-at-will into a community of peasant pro- 
prietors. The habits of centuries, which have ^owauinto a 
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national character, cannot be changed in a day, or even in a 
generation. ^ 

It may even be that such a measure would appear at first to 
prodtfee actual mischief. It would not be until the habits of 
imprudence had been conquered, that the benefit of the change 
would begin to be felt. 

One of the evils to which a change df the kind mentioned 
would be very likely to give rise, is subdetting. And, indeed, it 
is a stock objection to peasant proprietors, that they have a ten- 
dency to turn into petty landlords. When they do, we fully ad- 
mit that they constitute the most mischievous sort of landlords. 
But it is not every community of peasant proprietors that does 
this Such communities, indeed, are the exception. Where any- 
thing of the kind has taken place, it will be found that some or 
all of the conditions are always present. In the first place, the 
subdetting peasant belongs to a race in which labour is despised, 
and in which leisure is counted a chief luxury. Love of power 
is frequently characteristic of such races In the second place, it 
is very likely that the subdetting individuals are not properly 
peasant farmers at all,* but owners or lessees of land which is 
extensive enough to require the assistance of hired labourers to 
cultivate. Where this is the case, and if ^ere is suflScient 
competition for land to make it worth a prett^igh rent, a lazy 
or Ignorant owner, or one who possesses insufficient capital, 
is likely to choose to let the whole or part of it, instead of culti- 
vating it Or, thirdly, it may be that the so-called sub-tenant 
is practically a serf — a case by no means uncommon in India. 

But sub-letting, like ^ sub-division, ultimately resolves itself 
into a question of population. And population depends very 
much upon national eharacter, which itself is formed by many 
causes, the tenure of land being one, and a very important one, 
though not all-important in this point, as political economists 
are wisely accused of asserting. 

It seems, then, that capitalist farming has an advantage 
though a slight one, in regard to production, and peasant pi o- 
prietorship a decided advantage as regards distribution. Cottier 
t6nancy*at-wiU is good for neither one nor the other. The 
position of a peasant farmer with a secure tenure is far more 

*It is a common blunder to conibund Irish middlemen” with pea- 
sant farmers holding long leases, and to assert that Irish farmers once 
possessed fixity of tenure, and onlv used it to sub-let The “middleman” 
was not a peasant. In Knaland ne might have prospered as a Capitalist 
farmer, but having no skul and no capital, and a great deal of spurious 
ambitioii, he became a petty landlord instead. 
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calculated to develop intelHgence, prudence, and eelf-control, 
than that <Jf a day-labourer or a tenant-at-will. And, therefore, 
the existence of a class of such peasants along with capitalist 
fanners and day-labourers, and holding an intermediate pefS^ition 
between Mie two, appears to be an admirable economic condi^ 
tion for raising ^the standard of living among day-labourers, 
and correcting the imfieifections in the matter of *the distribu- 
tion of wealth, which have been shown above to attach to the 
system of large farms. 

It might, I think, be reasonably hoped, that the existence of 
such a class would tend to develop among day-labourers the 
precise qualities in which they are now mo&l wanting. Members 
of the day-Fabouring class would be stimulated to striye for a 
place among such farmers, — a place where the kind of knowledge 
and experience they already possessed would be of use to them 
in bettering their condition in life. And if peasant farmers 
exerted themselves, as they probably would do, to become capi- 
talists, it is likely that a constant ascent in the social scale would 
begin to take place, and to produce effects highly beneficial to 
the community. 

What we liave said is undoubtedly open to the objection that 
a system in whicji large farms and small were^carried on side by 
side never has existed , and that there are very great difficulties 
attaching to the working of any such system. It is often 
urged, and no doubt with cousiderable force, that to intioduce 
peasant pioperties into England,* for example, where great 
estates and great farms are the rule, would only result in throw- 
ing a number of small properties into the market, to be brought 
up and annexed by the nearest great proprietor. England is, 
however, in this lespeot wholly exceptional. Circumstances m 
her political and social history have given a peculiar value to 
land, with which its use as an intrument of production has 
nothing to do. 

On the other hand, France, assumed, though we thvak wrong- 
ly, to be the typical country of a peasant proprietary, has, at all 
events, shown no tendency to abandon tho system in favour* of 
the great farms alleged by some English writers to be so much 
more productive. 

But this only shows that the popular method of referring 
every question of this kind to a naked comparison between 
France and England is utterly fallacious and misleading, 

I* Ab we have already stated, when we refer to England, we do so for 
illustration only, and without any attempt to treat of English policy. 
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It may, however, be assumed « that if there is a reah economic 
advantage in large farms, they will come into existence by the 
natural operation of economic laws, starting from a , peasant 
proprietary, in at least as healthy a way as if they were the 
result of the letting of their estates by great landlords* It may, 
in a certain sense, be said that a heafthy condition of tenures 
is more likely to be reached by beginnin^f with a peasant pro- 
prietary than in any other way. For in this way it is pretty 
certain that capital will employ itself in consolidating farms to 
the extent demanded by the requirements of production, and 
to that extent only. In other words, the cultivators will be 
much better judges of the extent to which consolidation is re- 
quired,, than tlie class whose primary concern in the matter is 
to get rent. 

The propositions maintained in the pieceding pages may be 
briefly summarised as follows : — 

The community, as the ultimate owner of the land, may as- 
sert, and in some cases ought to assert, its ownership, through 
the instrumentality of the State, and may receive, and in some 
cases ought to receive, a substantial portion of the rent of 
land. 

There is no economic necessity for the existence of a class of 
landowners whose primary privilege is the receipt of the rent. 
Such classes have rendered, in certaiQ cases, political services, but 
have not habitually rendered the economic services which alone 
would entitle them to absolute ownership They have, in some 
instances, actually stood in the way of others in rendering such 
services ; and their position places them under temptations to 
neglect their duties. 

On the other hand,'* they are not necessarily mischievous; 
and when they are working well, and their existence is in 
harmony with the other institutions of their country, morality 
and general policy forbid revolutionary attacks on them* 

With regard to the actual cultivators; permanency of 
tenure is an indispensable requisite, both to the well-being of 
the cultivator himself, and to his efficiency as a producer. 
Holders of large farms, as bein^ more or less capitalists, and as 
being almost universally found in a society where there are many 
forma of industry, can generally hold their own against land- 
lords, and secure a measure of permaueney, though not always 
a sufficient one. Peasants cannot do this, because peasant 
farming is almost always found in stales of society where 
agriculture is the solo industry. Hence, the peasant cannot 
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be left to what is called, erroneously, freedom of contract," in 
the sain§ way as the capitalist. 

Peasant proprietors cannot be proved inferior to farmers as 
producers^ and the status of the peasant propiietor is greatly 
superior to that of the agwcultural labourer. It seems probable 
that the admixtufe of peasant properties with large^ farms would 
be a highly favourable condition both for the production and 
for the <listribution of agricultural wealth ; and it seems also 
probable that the approach to that condition would be best 
made from the side of a regime of peasant properties. 

As the political services of landloids have been relied on in 
defence against criticisms on economic grounds, so the sujpposed 
connexion of peasant proprietary with certain forms of political 
life has been used as a reply to allegations of its economic ad- 
vantage. It is admitted above, that a landlord class (that of 
England) has rendered services of no mean value to liberty and 
good government. But it is impossible to urge that those 
services were the effect of the economic condition of the class. 

On the other hand, peasant proprietary is commonly identified 
with bureaucracy and despotic Government. Switzerland and 
Norway are cases in point to piove that the connexion is not 
necessary France and Prussia are apparent instances the other 
way. But Fiance and Prussia were governed by despots and 
administered by bureaux long before either had a peasant pro- 
prietary , and there seems to be a possibility that both nations 
at some future time may attain free institutions, of which they 
already possess a semblance and a germ, without abandoning 
their existing systems of tenuie. 

The most bureaucratically administered empire in Europe, 
that of Russia, is only now beginning to think of instituting 
a peasant proprietary. 

It would seem as if bureaucracy constituted a stage through 
which the nations of continental Europe are compelled to pass 
on their way to more liberal institutions. In France and in 
some other continental countries, feudalism held on until .it 
became an anachronism and an absurdity. When it was at last 
superseded, the only substitute that appeared possible, perhaps 
the only one really possible, was government by means of 
professionally trained administrators. English history has, in 
this respect, as in so many others, been altogether singular and 
exceptional Here a domocratio spirit gradually infused itself 
into our institutions, but feudalism has never bpen formally 
superseded ; and though its forms are not now connected with 
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a vestige of real power, they continue to influence tlje channels 
through which the real power is exercised. What is called 
locals self-government, is a rehc either of feudalism or of the 
popular franchises which the middle ages established as checks 
on feudalism. . The forms of English administration are derived 
from the time whemthe administrators were of necessity either 
members of the feudal aristocracy, or representatives of local 
popular privileges. To this day, the command of the militia, 
the local administration of justice, the management of high- 
ways, the police of towns, the relief of the poor, and even the 
primary education of the people, are all primarily in the hands 
either of landowners or of vestries and municipal boards. It 
may almost be said that there is no class of professional admi- 
nistrators, for the bar is something very much wider than a 
training school for judges. 

It IS not part of our plan to discuss the relative merits of 
these systems. It will aufiice to say, that as the English system 
is the product of a veiy peculiar history, so it is not possible 
consciously to re-produce it, be its merits what they may. The 
attempt has been made, and is a conspicuous failure. The 
whole apparatus of English feudalism, with its great landlords, 
its justices of the peace, its municipal and parochial systems, 
was imported bodily into Ireland centuries ago. Every one 
knows how it has flourished there. 

In short, it would seem that institutions which are made for a 
people, and do not grow out of the natural progress of the people, 
must needs assume a bureaucratic form. And this will be more 
especially the case wheil the institutions are made for a de- 
pendency in an inferior stage of civilisation, by a governing 
nation m a higher one. Nothing could hinder the English 
Government in India from being bureaucratic ; the abolition of 
peasant proprietary certainly would not, any more than the 
mainten.ance of that institution would make the Government 
more bureaucratic than it is. 

^ As we have already suggested, the history of the cases in 
which peasant proprietary is associated with bureaucracy, as 
well as the cases m which it is mt, both alike go to prove that 
the con^nexionjT where it exists, is not a relation of cause and 
effect. But t^here is another aspect of the political tendency 
of peasant proprietary, in which it has been the subject of 
much hostile criticism. It is said that even where it is not 
associated wjith despotic and bureaucratic Governments (and of 
^urse -still mere where it is), it tends to produce an equality of 
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%vealth and ^social couditioD, which results in a level uniformity 
of characler destructive of individual originality and energy. 

If this'be so, it is a serious drawback to the advantages of the 
distribution of wealth. But national characters are not caused 
by tenures* of laud alone, but by many other concurring causes. 
The tenure of land is itself but one of many conditions which 
together go to make up the general economic state of a com- 
munity. It seems probable that where there are many ro- 
Bources of industry, and more especially where foreign and 
maritime trade is extensive, there will be a greater development 
of energy than where the community is wholly dependent upon 
the soil. It jvould carry us too far into the region of history 
to investigate the concomitant conditions of energy and origin- 
ality as displayed in literatuie, in art, in science, in commerce, 
audm the arts of life genoially, by the nations which have 
attained the highest emmenco in these particiilais. But this 
much may be said, that they have always been either coin- 
raercuil oi military communities, and very often both. Now, 
the conditions that make commercial and military communities 
arc many, and they may oi may not co-exist with peasant pro- 
prietary , but there is nothing in peasant propriotaiy incompa- 
tible with them. A favourable maritime situation, the possession 
of good harbours or gieat navigable rivers, and other conditions 
of similar nature, are tlios*^ which seem most likely to develop 
a commercial coinmiinUy In these conditions there is nothing 
that bears upon landed-tenure in any way. So military ge- 
nius IS for the most part fostered by physical conditions of 
lace. Mountain-tribes are apt to be more vigorous than the 
inhabitants of plains ; and when brought [nto contact with the 
latter, they are tempted to assume a hostile attitude, and to 
develop into warriors. But mountaineers, in so far as they are 
agriculturists, are nearly always peasant proprietors, or some- 
thing very like it. These illustrations are merely inte»ided to 
suggest the method of the enquiry : it would be impossible to 
discuss in any detail the physical and social antecedents of na- 
tional character. 

Briefly, the influence of peasant proprietary may be said to 
narrow the national character, when it tends to tife down industry 
to the sole occupation of tilling the soil But in order that it 
may have this tendency, the obstacles in the way of engaging 
in any other industry must be considerable, and oommumcation 
with other countries must bo difficult. And if those things bo 
the case, it seems likely that a stunted and feeble tj’pe of 
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character would exist in any* circumstances, and under any 
tenure of land. 

Peasant propi ietorship may, then, it seems, be acquitted of 
the two political faults commonly brought against it, — antagon- 
ism to national freedom, and to national and individual 
greatness. In tiuth, the conditions of, both these things are as 
yet but little known. Freedom and greatness have hitherto 
been plants of apparently accidental growth ; and it is easier, 
in our present state of knowledge, to deteimine the conditions 
of material, than of moial, well-being. 


^ Akt V— parasnath as a civil san^atarium. 

• 

Selections* Jjrom the Records of the Oovernment of Bengal, No* 
XXX VIII, Papers relating to a Sanatarium upon Mount 
Farasnath. 1801 . 

P EOPLfi have long been indulging in India in the dream 
tliat, after a certain •number of years, the European got 
acclimatised, and could beat the effects of the daini? and heat. 
Sad medical cxpeiience has, however, dispelled this pleasing de- 
lusion, and the foreigner must be now content to battle with the 
climate, taking whatever alleviations there may be, and es- 
pecially by occasional visits to hill-stations, which are to India 
what the seaside or the Rhine is to the London cockney. 
What is the Calcutta ditcher to provide as a sub^itute 
for the Saturday trip to the sea-coast ? Nyni Tal, Simla, 
and the Nilgiris, answer admirably when a person can spare 
a month at least ; so will Darjiling tokeifi the rail shall be 
made to it : but men of business, oi those having limited in- 
comes, or with fixed duties in the plains, cannot avail them- 
selves of places like Darjiling, excellent as they are. They have 
neither tune nor money for a lengthened stay, and a short one 
IS fagging and dear The Rajrnahal Hills are deadly after March, 
and uio too low, Parasnathis the refore the only place accessible 
to Calcutta and the tracts bordering the East Indian Railway line 
as far as Monghyr, at a small expenditure of time and money. 
It IS then foi many either Parasnath or the Bengal vapor-bath 
Loudon, which is the heart of the commercial world, and 
wlieie eveiy minute of business is counted, where the hours are 
golden, yet has those occasional hohdiys at Easter, Christ- 
mas, Whitsuntide, when the over- worked statesman, merchant, 
or philanthropist, for a few days throw off the trammels of occu- 
pation, and seek rest and relaxation, or more extended holidays, 
when in the long vacation they go to one of those watering- 
places which stud the English Coast, or visit the Boulevards 
of Pans or Vienna, steam up the Rhine or down the Dan- 
ube. London has its season as Paris and all great cities^ 
have. If these European cities with congenial climates havo 
their season, of how much greater importance is it that the 
hard-worked European living in Lower Bengal, in a climate 
in the rams, a medium between a Russian vapor-bath and the 
swamps of Cayenne, should have his period of relaxation and 
rest. Calcutta, in future, with its September and October miasma 
must have a pause, if it wishes to work effectively, the other 
ten months of the year. The heads of office surely might go in 
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those months to the hills, not only for sanitary reasons, hnl ho- 
cause woik can be done more efficiently in a cooler climate than 
“ in the most frijsrhtfnl combination of heat, stagnant moisture, 
and 'dirt on the face of the earth/' The railway with its 
tourist-ticket or the coasting-steamer afford facilities to the 
hills ; bat where is the man or his fapiily to go to, who feel 
seedy, nervousy* depressed, and pist need ocrasionalh/ a /e?/j 
days* relaxation witliin reach of a day s post of Calcutta or its 
neiglibonihood? 

Nine hours by rail take tbo citiasen of Madras to the lovely 
scenery of tlie Shivaroy Hills. He can leave Madras by tho 
evening train, and breakfast on the refreshing breezy summit of 
the Sbivaioys, The same time will bring him to the healtliful 
plateau of Bangaloie Bombay has sanatnna : Puna within 
nine hours riti I ; Mahabahshar^ 2 1 hours distant ; Mathnran, 
only 7 hours, 2,000 feet high, less than half the height of Paras- 
nath ; Shtgarh, 11 houis fiora Bombay , and Pitraadai^ 12 
hours The Punjab and North-West Provinces are well supplied 
With saiulatia within 12 houis’ travelling distance of stations. 

Now Parasnath, in a limited way, can supply thus want to 
the party in quest of a week or two of change. Go two 
ihiys, hefoie starting, to Greenway's Inland Transit Com- 
pany, 4, Hare Street, and engage a dak-ghari to meet you 
on aniving at the liaiiakui. Below aie the teinis.* Leading 
* INLAND TRANSIT COMPANY. 
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Cnlcnlta hy the 11 a M* nnaH-tram, you roach the Banakur 
about 6 P* M , ffvt into the dfik-ghan, and you arnve at Paras- 
Dcith thp following morning by 6. The ascent is completed hy 
8 o’clock Should you tra\el with two others, and take a veturn- 
ticket by*dak-ghari,the whole journey froni Parasnath to Calcutta 
will cost each Bs 25, .and vice versA, while the d&k-tiavelhng 
18 through a beautiful country, the Switzeilartd of Bengal. 
When the Ranigunj lonto ou the opening of the Chord Line 
becomes the innin one, the rail journey of 143 iinlos may bo 
performed in 5 hours by express ; and as in the Punjab one can 
tiavel on a mnil-cnti 9 miles an hour for Ices than 2 annas a 
mile, the jouiney from the Banakur to the foot of Paiasnatli 
(58 miles) can be made at this rate even now in 7 hcfiirs, and 
the whole fiom Calcutta m 12 hours for Rs. 13, provided tho 
public take this question up. Surely Bengal, our oldest acquisi- 
tion, ought to have cheap travelling as well the Punjab so recent- 
ly aciiuned Daijiling, until tlie rail is made some seven 
years bonce, involves a three days’ journey at a cost, at the least, 
of Rs. 120, and in the lams rather dangeious from malaua.* 


Tho above ciiaiges flie for an eiitire oainufje, oonvojing lour passen- 
gers with *2 in.iuTids or 160 lbs of luggage, whether one, two, thioo, or four 
pci Hons occupy the can iaL''C. 

Passengcis to pay toll at the Barrakui, as well as hire of coolies, if te- 
(fiiiratL 


BULLOCK-TRAIN. 

(hxuls, packages luggage, mess-stores, Ac., despatched on the Isfc and 
15th ol every month, hy bullock- train, to Ilaznnbagh. 

W OREKNWAY, 

Propfietory I T. Company, 

* The Chord Line, which it is expected will be completed by January 
187u, will, with its bra» ch to Kurhurbali, 210 miles h'om CalcutVi, cairy tlie 
tiavcller to Kurhmbah, within 16 miles of Parasnath, A good road is pio- 
po.sed fiom that for llazarlbagli passing Parasnath; antf with horse- dak 
the foot of the mountain may be reached in 10 hours from Calcutta 

The mineial resouices of the districts west of the Barrakur are so 
gieat and so undeveloped that they may require ere long a light lailwny to- 
w.uds Paia&nath Dr. Oldham in his report to the 8ecw;tary of State, 1666, 
stales, on this'subject “ There is a very large and iinjiortant field coal 
to the west of the Bairakur, extending beyond the village of Gopalgunj 
on the Trunk Road, or about ten miles from the banks of the Bai'i'akur, at 
or near 1 aldangah This field will, when once opened up, demand laikoad 
iicccnnrKhition It is at the same time most likely that questions of further 
and im>rc di&tant extension of raiUoad will come uudoV consideration.” 
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Parasnath, the subject of thb^paper, is the highest of the 
range of hills separating Lower Bengal from Behail Hhix)ugh 
which^ the Grand Trunk Bead runs. The msm of the lull 
ovej hangs the Grand Tiunk Road from the 1811th to the 198th 
inile-stoue from (Jalcutta. It stands oft* fiom the range on 
its south-eastern face, thus overlooking the» plains between 
the valleys df the Damuda and Bauakur llivers. Its summit 
is 4,(524 feet above the sea. 

W c shall now give the chief circumstances which led to this 
mountain being known. It was unvisited for ages, except by 
Jain travellers, who went on pilgrimage to the place. Co- 
lonel Franklin, a learned autiquaiian, visited Parasnath in 
1819, itnd has published an account of his journey* He made 
the ascent by tlie pilgrim loute, to JVladhuban, whose tem- 
ples he thus desciibes in his work on the Jains:— “ They 
consist of largo square brick-buildings with a dome in the 
centre and smaller domes at the corners, which aie sur- 
mounted by ‘cullises of copper gilt, which shine like buuushod 
goldj m fiont of each temple is a nabutkhaua or galleiy for 
music From sun-rise to sun-set you bear nothing but the 
incessant dm of their music The ascent to the mountain com- 
mences by a naiiow steep path surrounded by the thickest 
forest. As you ascend, the summit of the mountain presents 
a stupendous appearance ; at inteivals you perceive the summit 
of Paras^natb appealing in blufif jagged peaks, eight in number, 
and towering to the clouds. From an opening in the forest 
the view IS inexpressibly grand, the wide extent of the Jungle 
Terry appearing as if bcficath your feet, and looking like the 
surface of a pictured landscape; the summit, emphatically 
teimed by the Jains A%meed Sikur, or the peak of bliss, com- 
poses a table-land, flanked by twenty small Jam templ^^s, 
situate on the craggy peaks and m different parts of the 
mountain^’ 

The next visitor was A P., an official of Government, who 
wont to what he calls this princely mountain in November 
1827. He wrote : — 

“ All tlak -travellers who have journeyed along the new Military Road to 
Benares^ must be familiar with the name of this mountain ; for they can 
scarcely have neglected to enquire the title of that remarkable line of hills 
which haunts them like a shadow from Bancora to Kutcumsandy^ Com- 
ing into view at the former place, it grows in height and breadth until it 
appears Irowning in fiont of the bungalow at Ckass^ at a distance of — 
kuss From tbij place, travelling westward, its numerous and craggy 
points slowly recede from view, until from the high giound at Uazanhagh^ 
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it becomes a faint but picturesquiwoutline, catching tints from the sky m 
front of the getting sun From the telegraph on the top of Tuf^ Ghaut 
the mountain is seen in the most favourable manner; its broad base rises 
abruptly 'from the distant plain, and slopes gradually at the extieiiio^ sides, 
until the outline breaks into uumeious peaks, that fi om the coriier*of the 
lull seem shooting their arrowy points at the heavchs. Prom the jilain to 
jwiibin a few yards of cncli pinnacle, and even in some of the pinnacles 
themselves, the mountain is thickly covered with magnificent trees, whoso 
lound heads take various tints from the changing seasons df the year, and 
even from the hourly variations of light between dawn and darfcnesb. 
Seen from the above prHnt of view, we can scarcely help respecting the cyo 
and taste that fust selected this noble pile as the imaginary rcbidencc ot a 
deity 

“ I approached Paf*asnafh from the north, and its towering heads, like the 
eye oi a watchful monarch, overlooked iny winding route from the time 1 
entered the jnovinco of Kurreekdeea^ fiom tlie little poigunnah ofi KoJur^ 
/MU, 01 , as it 18 called by Kennel, Konmma, \\hich joins its north-western 
eoiner The load from the village of iCw? rccAr/cca to Palgunjo^ whore the 
holy lands commence, affords a constant vaiiety of abcont and descent, 
])assing through as wild a countiy, perhaps, ns the Continent of India 
contains/* 

Oaptaiu Beadle, when E'ccciiiive Engineer on the Grand Trunk 
Road, visited Parasnath in 1816, and took various sketches, 
which the Government have published in their valuable work, 
“ Parasnath as a Sanatariuni Ho states regarding it . — 

“ Urged bjr Sir John Cheapo, I sent a description of the trij) to the liar- 
karu Press, where it was published 

“ The gi’eat drawback at that tunc to effecting a lodgment on the 
mountain was the Pachete Rajah, and had reference to the religious 
character of the hill-top, which at every eminence is ci owned with a htllc 
temple 

“ The Rajah has forfeited his estates, and the obstacle is in a mcasui^o 
removed ; but the Jain monastery at Modoobundh, and the teinplcb, &c., 
have still to be considered. 

“ No one lives on the mountain When th^thennometer was standing 
at 94° in the bungalow at the foot, it was not higher than 81° on the hill- 
top ; the mercury was at 79° when I reached the suipmit at midnight on the 
15th May 1846, and at 5 a m. on the 16th it had fallen to 68°; on the 
17th May the meremy stood at 67° in the early morning 

“ The rock is syenite and good for rubble building purposes' I saw no 
vermin nor reptiles on the summit; there is fine sM timW in the lower 
portions of the mountain. 1 am sure that the climate will be fbund very 
beneficial to sick men during the hot weather In May 1816 1 found the 
transition from the plains to the hill-top a delicious one. 

There is ample room for barracks to contain a lOCV men, and there is 
sufficient water of an excellent pure kind.'* 

Sir Joseph Hooker, who was sent by Government on a bota- 
nical mission to India, where he spent three years, visited Paras- 
iiath in 1848. He describes it, as seen fiom Gya, “ ap- 
petal ing against tho grey cold sky in the form bf a beautiful 
bioad cono, with a rugged pc,*|tk, of a deeper grey than the feky. 
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It is a remarkably handvsome motiniain, sufficiently lofty to bo 
Jill posing, rising out of au elevated countiy, the slop^ ‘of which 
upward to the base of the mountain, though imperceptible, is 
really ’considerable, and it is sui rounded by lesser hills of just 
sufficient elevation to set it oft?' 

Dr Oldham, Supermtoudent of the Geological Survey of India,* 
examining id 1862 the Damuda Valley and the Birbhum iron 
ore-producing distiicts, notice-i Parasnath thus; — ♦‘Doubling 
round the base of Parrisnatli Hill on ^he west side, wo 
ascended to the summit from Mnddubund, and weie immense^ 
ly delighted with the glorious scenery of the mount un itself 
and tlie striking contrast which it afforded, after having been tor 
weeks nmong tiie almost unbroken plains of Bengal. The 
wondeiful beauty and richness of its thickly wooded sides, 
broken up by the cool grey of the projecting rocks, whose 
precipitous clifts cast their deep shadows around, with the al- 
most boundless view from its summit, stretching away over the 
billow}' tides to the west and north-west, and the unbroken 
plains to the east , the clearness of the atmosphere above, 
while all below is shrouded in a hazy mist called up by tho 
overlioated air of the plains ; all combined to render it a scone 
of amazing beauty, and to impress one forcibly with the idea 
of the desii ability of such a resort being made accessible to 
Euiopeans as a relief from the destructive glare and liroiliug 
heats of Calcutta From Parasnath we passed northward! 
through a countiy composed entirely of giieissose rocks, witli 
intercalated beds of hornblende slates, and born blende rocks, 
with occasional giaDite,*aDd thick quartzose veins, and tiap 
dykes, to Curhurbaree coal-field.” 

Major Maxwell, Officiating Superintending Engineer, was 
sent to examine Parasnath in 1858. He reports ; — 

“ AVhen the East Indian Railway is completed to the Banakur River, 
24 hours amply sufTice to convey the invalid or the visitor to Paraew 
Jitttb, or, if necessary, to ettiTy him back to business or to the English 
stujuncr at Calcutta , indeed, by an active person and wiih suitable rail- 
way arrangements, and perhaps eventually a mail-coach fiom the Barra- 
kur to Madhoopoor or Toncbanchee, it could be then done m 12 hours, 
the rail-trip occupying 5, and tlie rest of the journey 7 hours. 

“In the matter of supplies, any amount of luxuries could, of course, be 
conveyed to the sanatarium without difficulty as soon as the road up tho 
hill 18 made. 

“Duiing the present year two officers of Her Majesty’s 99th Regiment 
spent a <*onsidei .ibic time there, niz,^ fioiu 1st April tdl Hth Juno One 
of lo 'whom I applied, Lieutenant (Uaytoii, ha-s kindly wi it ten to 

n*c Ho loUows — 
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** * 1 ainj a brothel officer lived on ftie top of the hill from about the 1st 
of Apiil till iic 8th of June, during which time we found the climate 
beautifully cool and pleasant. 

‘ The top of the hill abounds, with wood , there is also a sprino of good 
watei , the soil is of a black, light, loamy natuie, and, I should imagine, 
well adapted to gardening purposes My companion and rnybelf enjoyed 
capital health the whtfle time*we weie there, with the exception of a fever 
that my friend caught by imprudently sleeping out in the jungle at night 

“ ‘ There is no lack of animal life on the hill Birds abound, and affoided 
tlio two oflireis mentioned veiy fair spoil during their stay. Tigeis are 
found in this jungle occasionally, but these would disappear before the 
sound of the axe and the pursuitb of civilization The jungle also, whi«di 
liiis been alluded to as likely to be unhealthy, would no doubt lapidly dimi- 
nish, as* it was lequiicd for building, burning, &c’ ” 

He visited it again in 185i>, and states • — • 

“Within the past few years I have seen something of hill -stations and 
then wants for the residence ot liluropeans, and I feel convinced that Paras- 
nath has only to become known to us to bo a suitable, delightful, and 
healthy spot to retire to. The langes of bills adjoining and extending to 
the nni til- west of Parasualh would admit of roads being made. round tbciii, 
joining the station ones at very trifling outlay, and afford means for 
eveuifto and ploafiutc; in fact, J think that many miles of level road could 
be constructed round and about Paiasnath, and here 1 would refer to its 
easy appi oacli from Calcutta 

Dr Thompson, and W Atkinson, Esq , Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society, visited it in April 1855, and m J85t) the tornaer states 

“ I know few hills of its size which suipass it in natuial beauty, though 
fnun ltd isolation the views fiom the summit are deficient in the grandeur 
whuli charactcrizeb mountain -scenery. 

The air on the hill is always delightful, fresh, clastic, and exhilarating', 
and offeis the greatest contrast to the bteamy.heat of Calcutta. A small 
station thcic would affoid a most grateful retreat from the town, and 1 
biucciely Jiope the scheme of a sanatarium may be^carried out. 

“ Dr Anderson and I agreed in opinion in November last, that a sana- 
tiuiuiii on Parasnath would be of great value for individuals from the damp, 
relaxing climate of Bengal. The climate ia dry and bracing, and the 
tem^rature alwajs 10 oi 12 degrees lower than in Calcutta. 

“The elevated part of the ndge, safe above fever heat, that 5s, above 
4,000 feet, 18 about two miles long, but it is not mall parts eligible for build- 
ing sites. There is, however, ample room for barracks for 100 men, and 
for at least a dozen inoderute-sizcd bungalows. * 

Water Will be the principal difficulty, but it is not more distant than at 
hlussoorcc or Simla in the dry weather; and with artificial banks, water 
collected during the rams might be kept during the cold afid diy weather. ” 

Captain Young, Officiating Chief Engineer, visited it in Octo- 
ber 1859, to select a few good sites for bungalows, and to fix 
upon an accessible road to the summit. He reports : — 

“ The ground is not of a very compact, rocky nature, so ^;hat it would 
be cleared and levelled without much difficulty. There is no want of soil 
upon it, which would be good fur gaideub and useful as a cement m l 4 ^v^ld^llg. 

I P 
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« The thermometer, which had beeii 84° at the Top Chapcy bungalow 
at noon, stood this day at noon at 69°, a difference of 15°; bu^^ though cool 
and pleasant, it was not decidedly or unpleasantly cold without a dire either 
in the' day or night. 

“ It is, however, an opinion with some medical men, of whom I believe 
Dr, B. Martin is one, that it is not necessary or advantageous to locate 
Europeans at very great heights to ensure a beneficial re'mlt to their heaUn, 
and in this ©pinion, I confess, I coneur. There is more tendency to healthy 
exercise, undoubtedly at a moderate elevation and comparatively level 
ground, than on a chilly and precipitous hilhtop. 

“ I saw no wild animals, or signs of any. Tne weather and the nature of 
the jungle at this season wore not favourable certainly, but the natives 
express no fear on the subject ; indeed, they say that there are very few, 
and that no instance of visitors to the temple being hurt or carried off* is 
known.**. 

Impressed by these favourable reports, the next step taken by 
Government was to arrange about securing land, which had been 
claimed by the Rani of Palgunj and some zemindais 

Major Maxwell and Captain Dawson were sent again to report 
in April 1860 by the order of the Lieutenant-Governor, who 
took a deep 'interest in the question. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Young again reports to Government in 
1860 : — “ The hill had been visiU-d from time to time by many 
Europeans, being very favourably situated for this purpose, as the 
road runs immediately at its base. It is believed that Kuro- 
peon gentlemen have spent several days on the hill duiing 
©very month of the year, and at no season has it been found 
to be feverish, or otherwise than perfectly healthy. In the 
month of June, in the day time, Major Mfixwell found that the 
thermometer on the hii) did not rise above 73°, and showed 
a minimum difference of 16® as compared with the heat in the 
plains below, where* owing to the ram, it was moderately cool 
for the season.” In regard to water, and in other zespects, 
his report was equally favourable. 

The vLluutenant-Govemor of Bengal isited Parasnath in 
1860, and thus lecoids his opinion : — 

“ The Lieutcnant»Oovernor, during his tour in January of this year, in 
company with the Offfciating Chief Engineer, the Superintending Engineer, 
the Commissioner of Cbota Nagpore, and other officers, ascended the hill, 
pitched tents 03\ level ground at the top, and remained there two days, 
during which the whole of the summit of the easterp part of the hill aud 
the neighbouring slopes were inspected. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor was struck with the number and excellence of 
the building sites on this part of the hill, which exceeded what he had been 
led to expect. The water is excellent, but it is believed not to be enough 
for more thamsixty or eighty men. The beauty of the place, and the 
purity of the air, were remarkable ; and he was fully as favourably impressed 
by thg ^'apabilities of that part of the hill for the location of a smau Sana- 
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tarium as the ofiiccrs of the Department of Public Works who had 
examined tt.* 

There 19 no doubt that sulUcient space exists on the eastern division 
of the hill for bariacks foi a few hundred men and for several pkasant 
bungalows But there seems not to be enough water on this part of 
hill for any^alge number of men. 

.'s. The geneial elevation of the building ground is four thousand feet, 
about equal to ibat of Sobathoo (4,200) and of Cherra Poonjee (4,120), 
and not very far below that of Mount Aboo (4,500) « The highest peak 
on this division of the hill (marked Obwservatory on the Plan) is 4,312 
feet, 01 3-2 feet below the highest peak of the entire hill. The tempera- 
ture by thermometer, under an open thatched shed, gave an average max- 
imum during the last week of Apiil of 68^ The season being one of 
the hottest that has been known for many preais, the thermometer rose 
to as high as 107“ in the plains below, showing a difierence in the heat 
of llie day of twenty -one dcgiecs. While the heat was so extredie down 
below, Major Maxwell says that he and those with him had merely a grass 
tempo! ury x hatch ovei their heads, open on all sides, and he describes the 
air as refieshing and pleasant. He says that punkahs would never be 
lequircd, and that during his stay the nights weie very cool, even some- 
wliiit cold towaids moining. 

d'he tempeiatuie of Parasnath seems, as might haver been Expected fi’om 
the latitude and elevation of the two places, to be about the same as that 
of Chen a Poonjee ; but Parasnath has the advantage of only a moderate 
xuin-fall 

TheLicutenant-Goveinoi is satisfied from these reports that advantage 
should be taken of Parasnath for the pui poses of a small sanatanum The 
top will be no more than fiftv-four miles fiom the railway terminus 
on the Bariakiir. 7 bus, convalescents from Fort \\ ilham, Barrackpure, 
Dum-Dum, Chiiiburali, and Runeegungo, can easily be sent thither. I’he 
distance fiom Dehrce is 138 miles. This sanatarium will bo much appie- 
ciated by the European pubhe of Calcutta ; and the fact of its being 
actually upon the chief line of internal couimuiucation in all India gives 
it a peculiar value. • 

“ In a letter, No. 2243, of the 7th instant, a copy of which is forwarded, 
the Lieutcuant-Goveinoi directed the prelimimiry opei at tuns, which have 
commenced as before described, to be prosecuted ; and he has therefore 
in.dtuited the Chief Engineer to complete and perfect the road to the top 
in the first place, and to maik out more exactly the several building sites 
which have been indicated, furnishing a more correct and more^ detailed 
plan of the whole ground as soon as possible. 

The building sites are too limited in extent and number to make it ad- 
lisablo to sell them to private parties. To afford the greatest posgitile 
advantage to Civil and, Mihtary oiiicers, and to private gentlemen and 
families requiring a short relaxation in a cool climate, the Lieuteuant-Go- 
\ernor is of opinion that a few bungalows should be built, and rented on 
fair terms, or allowed to be built by private persons on special conditions/* 

In October 1860 the measure of a sanatarium received the 
sanction of the Govemor-Oeneral As the result, an excellent 
road has been made from 6 to 10 feet wide to the top 6 miles ; 
bairnrks to accommodate 32 men were subsequehtly erected, 
besides barracks for three officers and their families ; houses for 
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Datives, slorc-Uoases, walks, werb made, extencliug five or six 
iDiIes in various directions. 

Li§uteuant-Colonel Beadle, Officiating Secietaiy to'tlje Go- 
vernment of Bengal, in the Public Works DeparciiKut, ofli *u ly 
leports of his visit in September 1861 — 

** This road (the newly made rood from tlve foot 4o the is’o^ 

milcb and ‘2,00e fc^^t in length, of which two vul a half miles have been inside 
ten feet wide, and the remainder six feet wide The ascent is eu^}^, the 
gieatost incllno being 84 in 100 feet, which is two and a h ilf feet less than 
some parts of the Danwah Pass on the Grand Trunk Koad, 

“ The Secrctaiy of State has remarked that Paiaainith, though of lirnifiMl 
extent, appeared in other respects to be Biiite<i for a saiiatanum, aiul that 
any remaining doubt on the subject would be cleared up if a lew tliatt li- 
ed tents were erected and occupied during tlie hot season ; and that 
in the meanwhile no permanent buildings should be commenced, "J'he 
experimental measure has now been faiily and fully earned out The 
Lieutenant-Governor resolved to try the climate liimsUf ; and tents hal- 
ing been pitched for his accommodation, he left Calcutta on the 17th 
of Apiil, and lemaincd on the top of the hill till the 20th May, when 
a fire accidentally breaking out destroyed the three tents winch had been 
thatched, and eompelled him return to the Picsideney About the fJlst 
of May the Lieutenant-Governor returned to Parasnatli, where he lived m 
uiUhiitclied tents, transacting business, till about the end of June ; the isiiny 
season having, tor bome weeks, previou-^ly set m, and very heavily. 

“ The results of these visits have convinced the Lieutenant- Govei nor that, 
so far Ob climate is concerned, no further knowledge of it can be gained, 
or is required. He found the air puio and bracing, whilst no sickness 
showed itself in his camp, or m that of Lieutenant Steel, the Engineer Ofliccr 
in charge of the works, who has lived on the hill from the end of Septem- 
ber, last year, 

“Tlio pleasant nature of the climate, and the salubrity of Paiasnath, 
having been placed beyond a doubt, and the comparative register of the 
tempciature on Pinasnath 'and at Kamgiinj, which lias been eatefully 
kept, proving that the temper.ature averages, in the afternoon, dm mg the 
seven hot months of the* year, 16 dcgiees lower than in the plains at the 
foot, the Lieutenant-Governor strongly urges that oidors may now lie 
issued for proceeding with the woxk, which was commenced and has been 
stop})od . 

^ “ The Agent of the East Indian Railway Company having applied foi a 
site for a barrack, the Lieu tenant- Go vei nor has set apait a convenient por- 
tion of the giound for tlijir occupation. An hospital for the convalescent 
workmen and officers of the Company will accordingly be constuictcil 
at Parasnath." 

Estimates were prepared in 1861, the buildings were com- 
menced iQl862^ and Parasnath was taken up by the military 
authorities, not to the exclusion of, but as an addition to, Dar- 
jiling, for delicate convalescents from Calcutta, Earrackpoie, 
Berhantipore, Dum-Dum, Dinapore, to enable them to hold their 
ground ftir atime, so that men suffeiing from malaiious fever 
might Uius be kept out of tho trying heat of the plains. 
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In 1 St) I invalids were sent ; n^aily all were reduced by disease, 
but tliey*fe{)on improved in appeaiauce ^md increased in weight. 

The Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, Dinapore Circle, visited 
Parasnatli in May 1865, and expressed an opinion favouiahlo to 
it a^s a sanatanum. 

In 1865, 29 men of tlfe 54th Regiment were sent to Paras- 
nath, and remained there from April to November ; it was fjuud 
favourable to thpra, as it was to 32 men sent up in 1866, who were 
suffering from uncomplicated fever, from a low state ot health, 
oi iiom rheumatism. 

[n June 1866 the Officiating Pnncipal Inspector-General of 
Medical Department reported favourably regarding th5 lesiilts 
of this experiment of having within easy reach of Calcutta a place 
ot I osorL lor delicate men and convalescents, or for those siiffciing 
from rnaiariouft fever, in which they are kept out of the heat of 
the plains Many men suffered this year from the buildings 
being leaky, but they were thoioughly repaired the iiext year. 

In J8b7 the buildings having been repaired, the report was 
morefavouiable to sending men there who suffered from gcneial 
debility, whether or not the result of fever ; thpso being most dis- 
tinctly improved by residence on the hill dniing the hot season. 
The report m September stated nearly all the men impioved 
both ill weight and appearance, the absence of hot winds, hot 
ail, and insects having had a favourable influence on them 

But in 1868, Parasnath was given up as a Milihin/ 
s.inatariuin, on the grounds that there was not a suffi- 
cient water, supply foi more than 60 to 80 men, and tliat the 
space was too confined to allow invabds'all the exeicise tlioy 
wanted, and especially in the rains f there aie six miles of road 
howevci) — it was too quiet, too like a penitentiary for mon^ 
who wanted a little excitement. The medical returns were 
unfavourable to it, except for patients only slightly ill or free 
fiom organic disease or who are suff'eiing from debility, whethoi 
the lesult of fever or not ; but above all the expense would 
be very great to give permanency to the arrangemonts, and 
piovide a hospital with its Staff,— a surgery, dispensaiy, &c., 
whilo Darjiling was more economical fora small number of men. 

In January 1868 the Military Departmett made over the 
buihlmgc on Parasnath to the Public Woikb Department, 
consisting of the following, erected m 1865 by Mapir Baird, all 
pucka, both walls and flooi, with coiiugated sheet iron roofs. 
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Officers' Bungalows 

•i* 

... l08 

48 

CookT-room, 9 servants' 

range 

... 60 

204 

Commanding Officer's 

Cook-liouse 

... S3J 

154 

Barracks for 32 men 

• • * » • V 

... 126 

4*. 

Cook-room for do. 

w 

« • » »#• 

* ... 27 

21 

Pnvy 

••i ••• 

... 20 

12 

Commissariat Godown 


V. 18 

13 

Bakers' do. 


... 23 

23 


These buildings cost over Rs 80,000, and the sale of them 
would fetch little, as the propiietor would have iu addiii'on to 
maintain the roads. 


The question now hefoie Government is what to do with the 
buildings and the sanat.uuim. Government has spent more than 
a lakh of rupees on the place; has made pretty and healthy walks, 
fine barracks with their corrugated iron roofs, a good spiing acces- 
sible to the station— is all this to go to ruin P Is Parasnath again 
to become the tigers and leopaid^s lair, deserted by every human 
being, except the Jains, in January, February, and March ? Are 
I’alcutta and the places along the East India Railway as far as 
Patna to lose the oid^ place they can visit cheaply and 
easily for a few days at time?* 

The tune is not yet come for a regular hotel, but were the 

* Paiasnatb has lately been the scene of some litigation -with respect to 
the claims on one bide of the Bajah of Palgunj and oii the other ot a Jain 
merchant of ^lurshidabad to the uffennM of the pilgi ims 

But a fj’iestion moic iiileiestiiig to the public is the claim set forward 
by the Jams to the ii hole of the lull on the ground of a suimud given by the 
Emperor ALbar granting them Iho mountiun “ Let no one kill an animal 
below, or about the mouut.uiis and the places of worship and pilgrimage.” 
Thib sunnud states they aie also to have all of the Mounts Girnar and Abu 
iu Guzeiat, and concludes with — “May this firman shine like the sun and 
moon amongst the followeib ot the Jain Sitambar rehgion, as long as the sun 
may shidb m the day with his resplendent lays, and the moon make the 
inghi delightful by the light.’* 

^ Unmoved by this flowery language, the Government has rejected their 
petition on the gioundoi the sunnud not being genuine, as well 'as that the 
protection of the life of animals is not to be carried to an extent which 
will endanger the safety of human beings, as by granting the petition Paras- 
nath would become like Gam a fastness foi the tiger and leopard, l<.xclude 
the shikari and sportsman, and the whole country suffers The Jains are 
rich, and can enclose their own ground, which is near two miles away from 
the barracks; tlie barracks were built on ground reclaimed from jungle 
and loftcued from the tiger The sanatanum is on the western spur of 
the lull, wUile.the Jain buildings arc on the eastern; the pilgiims are not 
thcioiore inteifrred with. 
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buildings. njade over rent-free fo some private party to make a 
beginning, 'it would be a great boon. The buildings might be kepi 
up on the plan of .the staging bungalows, which were once sowcom- 
fortable and so popular, that the Government maintained IOO*of 
^^these on the Grand Trunk Road but nearly all have been given up 
since the railioad has opened. Is it asking too much, then, of the 
authorities to let out or to maintain a large d&k-bungalow on 
Paiasnath, the charges and sanctioned periods of occupation 
being vsornewhat greater and longer than in the old ones ? 

Wo believe tho latter proposition would meet the sanction 
of tho local authorities, and we trust the Government of Bengal 
may appiove.ot' a measure which would be so much pro bono 
puhhcoy and would cost so little. 

Private individuals have not means for this, and Joint Stock 
Companies at the present time are at a discount : let the Go- 
vernment make the start. Since the establishment of Paiasnath, 
applications were made some years ago by paities in CalcuUa for 
building sites, but the military then required the ground. Now 
there is an opening not only for Europeans, but for native 
gentlemen, who would do well to secure a site there as a retreat m 
hot weather. One party has applied to bo allowed to take 
over the Government buildings on the hill rent-free for three 
years to be kept open by him as a hotel for the accommoda- 
tion of ofiicers, military and civil, or of othei visitors to the hill, on 
whatever condition the Government may affix to the transfer. 

Meanwhile, what is to be done in the approaching holidays ? 
There are the buildings, but no furniture, no seivants, except a 
man in charge, though coolies can be procured in abundance, as 
can supplies of fowl, rice, flower, salt, potatoes, milk, eggs. Per- 
mission to occupy the buildings must be first obtained by appli- 
cation to Mr. Manners, Executive Engineer at Bagode. That 
obtained, and the d&k-ghari secured, the visitors to Parasnath 
must take the following articles with them, which can oasily be 
stowed on a d&k-ghari: — biscuit, flower to make chappatis, 

E reserved meats, tea, coflfee, sugar, candles, a camp-table aqd 
ed, a ship chair, knives and forks, spoons, cups and saucers, 
kettle, tea-pot, candles, soap, bath-room and bed-room neces- 
saries. Charpoys can be had at Nimya Ghaut. * 

But the question that naturally arises with some persons is— 
where is Parasnath ? — what is jt ?— does it answer the purpose 
of a sub-sanatanum in being accessible easily and at a cheap 
rate?-— does it afford accommodation, and are there, any objects 
of interest amuse the visitor ^ 
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We blifill endeavom to answer these questions, aiuj first as to 
the loute. It lies by rail to Ranigunj For the interos^ting places 
passed between Calcutta and Ranigunj, we refer to A^wmau^s 
Totnist's G vide to the Prmczpal Stations of ike Ea^t India 
Railway, which contains a good map, and costs only 1 lupee 
eight annas From Ranigunj,* 122 miles fiom Calcutta, to tlie 
Ilanakur Station, is a distance of 22 miles traversed by th(» lail, 
which has opened out various coal-ndnes hitherto exidudcd fr* m 
the benefit of cheap carnage, and which yield annu dly more than 
1^,500,000 maundsot coal It is tlie black country, the (cnire of 
the c(»ai-mines, where chimneys and piles of coal me to be 'Seen 
in cvei^ dnection ;tlie shatts are sunk through alluviuTn. As a 
relief to this dark piospect, the hille at Pachete and Haharmatli 
tower aloft some 20 miles off. The Nvnia Susperibion Bridge is 
on the right near Assensole. Wo pass at Siiarampur, 136 miles 
fiorn Calcutta, the place where the main Chord Line branches 
off, opening out a must romantic country, rich in mineial wealth 
and pictuieS'que scenery, hiiherto as little accessilde to Euro- 
peans as Tnnbuctoo, though foi ages traversed by pilgrims 
irein the north-vve^t to Jagannath, as well as by pack-mules 
conveying mica and iron. Wo arrive at the Barrahvr 
Station 1 H mile^ from Cilcutta Fiom the platfoim Paiasnatli 
lb f'Oen looming only 4S mileb distant, rising with his giant form 
ami conical peak, a contrast to the surrounding lulls, the Siuai 
of the Jams 


* llnniiTun] is icndeied famous by the skelclics given in Du kens* House 
hold Woids of Mr Slasher, lute IJenry Biddle, who did much to deve- 
lo]) the lesources of the Ranigunj District 
Di Dldham gives an a/5pro^imate return of the coal irom the Ranigunj 
mines m ls59." 

GENERAL ABSTRACT 
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The d^k-ghari takes you from* the station , you pass some 
very cunonsold temples, probably Jam originally, and come after 
Ijalf a m>le’s drive to the Barrakur, a river which rises in the 
Hazaribagh Hills' flows ten miles to the north of Parasrfatl^ 
and joins the Damuda a few miles south of tliis place It is 
.*}s«llow, except whgn swollen by the rams into a hill torrent. 
There is a good ferry, ho*wever, under the manage-«Tieut of an 
European Serjeant , a toll is paid for crossing. Close to you is 
the splendid new badge,* which ought to be completed m a 
year, and beyond is Pachote rising 1,900 feet high. By a 
gentle ascent we leach the top of the hill. On the left, two miles 
distailt from the railway station, is the comfortable dak-bunga- 
low of Taldan^a, where the traveller may stop for the night<ir rest 
%r a couple of houis and dino , to the west lies an iron and coal- 
hold ; the views are flue, and one teels he has left swampy 
Bengal The air blows fresh and invigorating . no moie swamps; 
quartz, locks, and hills, present themselves to the sight, and 
the loads are mended with kankar, a nodular deposit of lime- 
stone Crossing the Banakur, we are in Bebar 

The romantic region of the hills begins — the Switzerland of 
Lower l^eugal, the future scene, of mineral and metallic 
eutei prize, as BberwilPs and Oldham's lopoHs show. These 
hills, once the seats of Buddhist shrines and monasteries, with 
their contemplative residents and chaimting priests, are destined 
yet to be the abodes of a bustling, mining population, to bo 
the Corn wall of Bengal, when the name Kaila Desh^ or coal 
country, will be much more applicable than its present one of 
Beliar, ? e . the land of monasteries. These hills continue ibr 
1 to milcKS to the foot of the Dhunwa pass, a land of hill and 
dale, wood and water, abounding in seSnery, interesting to 
the geologist and lover of the picturesque ; the climate also 
changes, the nights become cool and clear. To the sports- 
man it is not devoid ^ interest, as the district of Pachele 
swarms with tigers ^d bears, the destruction of which would 
be a real act of kindness to the defenceless natives. Pulamow, 
Sirtjvja, Chota Nagpore, and Fachete, afford various subjects 

^ It was begun in 18^4- 55 ; had cost, up to October last, •about 1 1 i laklis of 
rupees, and is expected to cost about 2^ more It will consist of rune girder 
spans of 155 feet each with seven land arches of 75 feet Six of the piers 
will be in the bed of the river, and sunk, some of them, 40 feet in the sand. 
The work has been delayed by the destruction of the foundation of two 
piers by a flood which stinek them when half Mink. They^ have been ex- 
tracted, and the woik is in a fuii way to completion. 


Q 
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of iutorost to the tourist in their aboriginal connection with 
tubes, the Coles and Dangais, their piimeval foie^s'and mde 
chieftains, who, like the Lords of the flhine, or the Rob 
Roys of Scotland, exercised thoii predatory habits on alJ 
defenceless persons who came within their reach , and we trust 
the knowledge of their condition, which wiU be called out 'bj 
travel ling /will also elicit the sympathies of the Christian phi- 
lanthropist, The coal-mines and railways, by giving otnploy- 
ment, will have a civilizing effect on the people, and will give 
an impulse to educcttion. 

We enter now on a new state of things. Instead of the 
clever and cunning Bengali, we meet with simpler and more 
in<lepfendent races. The language of Bengal gives way to thg^ 
Hindi and Urdu, the manners of the people are more manly 
and frank, the soil alters, the alluvium of Bengal being no more 
found. Twelve centuries ago this country was Buddhist, and 
Jam monarchs ruled ; the language, Magadhi or Pali, a daughter 
of the Sa.nskrit, now the sacred language of Cejdon and 
Burmab, was then used here On this interesting subject 
much information may be gleaned from Fa Uiorts Travels in 
Bengal, m the fourth century, published by the Bengal Asiatic 
Society See also the Calcutta Review, No. VIII., Indian Bud*- 
dliism The present state of Behar is as different from the 
past as is that of Judaea now from what it was in the days 
of Solomon Behar, once the Athens of India, is a place 
of ruins ; — crumbling temples, cave temples sui remains of 
granite columns, towers, palaces, cities, are found in districts 
now qoitewild and defpopulated. Bengal, which in Mogul days 
was a Botany Bay, the land of fish-eaters, now enters on the 
ascendant, with its city of palaces and hovels Oija, Rajgviha, 
and Behar ^ are only names and shadows of the past. Behar, 
which once sent Buddhism from its bosom to Central Asia, sup- 
plied Gautama as a law-giver to Ceylon and Burmah, and be- 
came the cradle of Chinese Buddhism, is now in the sere and 
yellow leaf but we trust railroads will open out such a country 
to the sympathies of Christian minds . now all is darkness ; it 
sends opium to poison the Chinese. 

The hills, after leaving Taldanga, assume a wavy appearance. 
Conceive one of the immense rollers at the Cape suddenly 
frozen ; it would give an idea of this undulation of the ground. 
The soil is gravelly, and only low jungle is to be seen ; while to 
the west, OQDical isolated hills rise to the height of a thousand 
feet — welcome sight to him who has been long in populous 
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cities pent/' Along with this Jthe atmosphere becomes more 
bracing aaicool, and free from the Calcutta damp. 

The 8011*18 poor, but it contains within its bosom the germs 
of gieat improvenient for this neglected countrjr ; the mirferaj. 
resources will draw European settleis here, increase trade, 
schools will rise, and, we trust, the hopes of Christianity will 
follow in their train, and that missionaries will take one hint 
from the example of the Buddhist propagandists m this coun- 
try — act more on the agncultural population, and adopt an 
extensive course of itinerant preaching. 

A few miles beyond Taldanga, we leave the sand-stone, in 
which' coal lies, and come to a district of primary rocks; the 
roads are mended with quartz. The country stjill rises, and hills 
appear more numerous, until we reach Bagmma. The junction 
of the sand-stone and gneiss rock, forming the elevated table-land 
of Upper Bengal, is passed over. The jungle here is composed 
chiefly of thorny bushes of Zizyphus , the twigs of the lutea fron-‘ 
dosa are covered with ** lurid red tears of lac,” which is collected 
here in abundance from this plant. The coal crops out hero 
at the surface, and many fine fossils, have been obtained. Ac- 
cording to Everest {QUamngs of ^Science p. 133), the 
eminences here were once like Europe, islands of primitive 
locks, rising in the middle of a large ocean , the debns is from 
beds of humus, out of which vegetables grew and formed the 
present soil. As in all coal-districts, the >«oil is barren. 

Baijhama is right in the centre of the Tiger District, and is 
situaled m Pac/ie/e,* a having a curious class 

of abojigines, fond of eating rats Dr, Hooker b Journah give 
an interesting view of the botany and geology of this district. 

Govindpur is the residence of a Deputy Magistrate , a 
bungalow is needed here ; it is a central and populous place. 

Fitkari, 170 ihilesfrora Calcutta, is 1,050 feet above the sea 
level. Nine miles to the south of it begins the Jherria coaUJieldi 
stretching over an area of 200 square miles. Five mil^s from 
litkari, at Rajafuta^ a new road branches off to Ckoia Nag- 
pore, Another road is made from Rajafuta^ passing Chakya^ 

* For the construction of such a line, which for a large#part of its course 
would pass thrpuffh a very rich agricultural country, these coal-fields will 
be invaluable ; while, should the coal on further exammation prove of good 
quality, they will, after construction, aflord economical means of wowtig 
the traffic, being must favouj^ably placed near the centre of a long diatanoe, 

whcie it would be difficult to obtain fuel, and being thus able to meet 
demands from cither side* 
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to connect the Chota Nagpore ‘Toad with the Ganges at Su- 
lajghnr ^ 

A little beyond this we enter the Ramghur District, wild and 
reeky, once noted for the border raids of its cbieflains, at the 
head of whom was the Rajah of Chota Nagpore. The road here 
was dreaded as much by travellers as^ Black. Heath was in the 
days of our •forefathers ; the zemindafs levied their black mail, 
and, entrenched in their jungle fastnesses, bade defiance to the 
British tioops. Dr. Buchanan states that the Clieros, an abo- 
riginal tribe who lived in Ramghur and the Shahabad Hills, 
were once lords paramount of the Gangetic Provinces It 
would he inteiesting to examine the data for this statement. 
Tins dUsiiict is rich m iron and coal 

Tope Chancy bungalow, 1,128 feet above the sea level, lies 
at the foot of Parasnath. The scenery around is charming ; 
in fact, we have seen few places to equal it in this respect , it is 
embosomed in an amphitheatre of beautifully wooded moun- 
tains The traveller should endeavour to leave this place early 
in the morning, or three hours before sun-set, so as to have the 
pleasure of the views along the road, winding for ten miles 
round the base of Pat asnath, ‘‘ giant of mountains/' which 
assumes new aspects of beauty and sublimity, according as the 
curves in the road alter tlie prospect; the howling of the wind in 
the evening down the gorges of Parasnath is very grand. 

A two hours’ drive from Top Chancy brings us to the place for 
the ascent, Nimya Ghaut, which is a second class clioukey on the 
3i)8tb mile-stone on the Grand Trunk Road There is a village 
here, where coolies, Janipanis, and supplies, can he had , there are 
also tw^o fine large overseers bungalows ; it is to be hoped, as has 
been proposed, that one of them will be made the d&k-bun- 
galow instead of Top Chancy or Dumri. 

Here, while taking some lelreshment, you must arrange for coo- 
lies at two annas each to caiTy your luggage up, and Jamphan mon, 
whose charge for yourself is about two rupees. The road, ten feet 
wide, winds by agiadual and easy ascent of 6f miles to the top 
through a sal forest; the hills are well wooded, and in two hours 
you arrive at the barracks.* The first object one sees are these 
barracks situated on a spur which connects the two most noi ther- 
ly hills ; they form an oblong building running north and south, 

— r,. -r-_ . ^ — -i — r - - — "T ^ - — T I 

* In returning, have your dAk-ghari waiting for you at the foot of the hill ; 
leave the top about 3 p. m. ; start from Nimya Ghaut at 6 you will arrive at 
the Barrakui Station about d a. m.; take the 5-30 morning train, you arrive 
at Ualcutta about 2-30 r. u. 
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with covered verandahs at each side, ventilated by windows and 
doors opposite each other. The barracks are so constructed that 
the prevaling south-west wind blows through them from side to 
side ; the buildings consist of one story, 94 feet long §5 
feet widep, intended to hold 32 men, giving them each (>9 square 
feet of space anej 1,290 cubic feet of air ; the long room is 
divided by partitions into three compartments, and there are 
rooms at both ends. The other buildings on the hill have been 
desciibed at page 118. We have stated befoie the aocom- 
modntion in the privates' and the officers' barracks ^ the former 
could accommodate 32 men, the latter three families 

A'dieu for a time to punkahs, muggy air, mosquitoes, and bad 
smells ; no Ifot winds, but a delicious morning and evcningpbieeze, 
when you can wear cloth clothes even ui the heat of summer 
Now, as to water and air jalbatas, which is the Bengali defini- 
tion of climate L)r Macnamara, Chemical Examiner to Qo- 
vemmeut, reported m September 18b0, that the waters of 
Parasnath are all veiy pure, and admirably fitted for donieatic 
use " The following is his analysis . — 


In 20 Ounces 

Solid Residue 

Silica 

• Eazthy Carbonates 

Saline Matters 


Small Spring, No. 1 

1,600 feet from Observatory . . 

Or. 

1.0 

1 

8.5 

• .55 

In all, the saline 

Small Spring, No 2. 

1,700 feet from Obscivatory 

1.05 

.25 

\ 

.55 

1 

25 

matteis were the 
same, chiefly chlo- 
lides with a little 
alkaline caj)}onaie. 

Parasnath Temple Spring ... 

1.0 

,2 

A 

.4 


Small Spring, two miles from 
Observatory on Hoad to Ni- 
mya Ghaut .. . 

1.1 

22 

.38 

.5 


Seetah Nullah, about 3,000 feet 
fiom Bite 


.18 

.4 


• 

An accident pre* 

Tokeinh NnUah, half way on 
the Nimya Ghaut Koad 

1.0 

1 

16 

A 

34 

vented the comple- 
tion of this analysis,) 

f 
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In 1867, Staflf Surgeon Atkinson, in medical charge of Paras- 
nath, reported “the water obtained flora a spring yaids 

from the barracks to be very good and more than Butficient for 
thfi w^lnts of the Detachment ; various competent parties here 
reported favourably of the water/* 

As to the temperature, Dr. Hooker iti his viisit m 1858, 
ing from the ‘vegetation on Parasnath, states : — “ The mountain- 
top presents the mixture of the plants of a damp hot, a dry 
hot, and of a temperate climate in fairly balanced proportions. 
The elements of a tropical flora were, however, wholly wanting on 
Parasnath while of the table-land of Birbhum and Bchar, from 
Taldanga to Dun wa, 1,135 feet, he observes It is evment 
that, compared with Calcutta, the dryness of the ' atmosphere 
is the most remarkable feature of the table-land, the tempera- 
ture not being high/* 

Major Maxwell reported of the temperature ; the difference 
m temperatuie (Junej he found to be 88®— 73°= 15®. The 
different temperature has been ascertained frequently by 
other observers to be from 10 to 15 degrees , but those who 
have been there state, and of the fact all wlio have any 
hill experience are well awaie, that the advantage and pleasur- 
able feeling of the change from the plains below consists at 
least as much in the improved freshness and purity of the aii 
as in its greater coolness by thermometer Dr Liebig*s obser- 
vation, taken m April, show 12® to 15® difference Dr. Hooker, 
whose visit was made in February, found the difference to 
be that between 54*° and 75®, or 21 degrees. Captain Beadle 
found it in May 1846, 9l®— 8r=13® difference.** 

Now, as to scenery i 4he view from the summit is quite a panora- 
ma. On a fine clear day v->u have a range of 80 miles ; to the north, 
along the Kurukpur Hills, a spur of the Vindhya , and to the 
south, by those of Hazaribagh, stretching out to the Cole and 
Chota Nagpore country, rich in interest both for nature and man 


* Chota Nagpore is the scene of a most flourishing German mission com- 
menced among the Dangars in 1845, supported from Berlin it has more 
than 10,000 baptized Christians Branch missions have been established in 
Manbhum, in 1 86S, and at Bamghur, the missionaries of which occasionally 
itinerate as far as Kharakdeh. The following statement in their last 
teport deserves serious notice : — 

Fw many years a regular system of oppression has been earned on by 
the zemindats,^ho by veiy possible means try to drive the Coles out of 
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to the north-west, the eye can cange to tlie neighbourhood of 
Patna, fh^ ancient Palibothra, to Behar and Gya, and trend- 
ing round to the north east is Bhagulpur, 130 miles distant, while 
running from west to north is the Barrakur, which, * after 
winding Tts way, joins the Damuda near the railway station 
(yf the Barrakur Jhe A^i River ism the distance, and near the 
Banakur. North-east is Biibhura Zillah, so well drawn in the 
rural annals of Bengal ; then Bishanpore, the seat of Rajahs for 
one hundred generations South-east we see the silvery sandy 
thread of the Damuda, tlie sacred river of the Sonthals, winding 
its soipentine course from the Bamghur Hills along a line of coal- 
fields through Pachete down to Burdwan ; its bed is snowy 
white fiom the exposed granite blocks with which its course is 
strewn. 

The country seems a level, but the traveller would find it very 
different , it is up and down bill. Sometimes the path is very steep ; 
the villages are populous ; the towns of Palamow, Sorampiir, 
Curiakdya, Gaonguin, and Palganj, have an average population 
ID each of two or three thousand, Sonthals are numerous lu parts. 
The jungles appear m the distance as black patches ; the culti- 
vated parts are of a lighter colour, .while the sandy bed of the 
rivers shines thiough. ^ 

The south side of Parasnath may seem to the eye barren, 
but it contains valuable treasures in its bosom Dr Oldham 
states the Jherria coal-field can yield 465 millions of tons of 
coal ** This extensive, though not very iich, Jherria co.il-field 
extends along the valley of the Damuda River, commenc- 
ing about J 0 miles to the west of the most westerly part of 
the Ranigunj field Its greatest length, which is in an 

\ 

their possessions From year to year, the confusion and distress increases ; 
and if the present state of atTairs is not soon altered, the Coles n^ist either 
perish, or emigrate an mas^e. In last November and December, m more 
than sixty villages, all the nee of the native Christians was cut by the 
zemindais, and there is not the least hope that any of the zemindars will 
be punished, or that a handful of the gram will be restored. 

In other places where the Christians had cut their own crops, they wore 
caught, beaten, and imprisoned, and in several places not only the crops, 
but the whole of their property, was taken away* How this calamity will 
end, only God knows ; but we are sure that this confusion and distress U 
the principle cause why the village schools have hitherto been so unsuooeas- 
ful The nine schools contained 162 boys and girls, of whom 106 were 
of native Christian Coles , the others were Hindoos and Ma^omedans.^ 
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east and west direction, is abo«t 21 and its greatest 

bre/idtii (north to south) is about 9 miles. It is; tVaver&ed 
throughout all its length, and toward the southern limits of 
lU area, by the Damnda River The total area may be 
taken as 200 square niiloa ” 

Near it is the Boharo coal-field, which Dr, Oldham calcu- 
lates will yield 1,500 millions of tons^ of coal. “ I'he Bokaro 
coal-field commences not more that a mile to the west of the ex- 
treme western extremity of the Jheru.i field. From this it ex- 
tends along the valley of the Damuda and of the Bokaro (omi 
of the affluents of the* Damuda). It foiin'> a long narrow baud 
of the coal-bearing rocks of more than 40 miles from east to 
west, w»th a breadth (noith to south) never exceeding 7^ miles 
The total area of the field is about 220 M[uare miles 

The whole country south-west down to the valley of the 
Soane abounds with coal-fields ; so do Ranigbiir near the Da- 
muda, Ftkura, Palamow. Dr. Oldham was so struck with 
the value of* the coal-beds beyond these districts, that ho makes 
the following suggestions regarding a direct railway fiom Cal- 
cutta to Nagpore, via Sumbulpur — 

These coal-fieldB of Talchery, m conjunction with the leportod ooel- 
fielda near Chanda, on the Wurda, and also the reported coal ‘field in 
the vicimtj of Suuibulpur, will, in a very few years, become of far hicflier 
Importance and value than they are now The rapidly increabjii^ trade of 
Bombay, the certainty that it will be the great port for all postal and 
passenger conimuim.ation with Great Britain and Europe, and the necemty 
which this involves of establishing the most rapid and safe means of tran- 
sport firom Calcutta, which, whether the seat of the Supreme Government or 
not, must always remain the rommorcial centic and outlet of the enoinious 
trade of the Gangctie valley All these will compel (and, so far iih 1 can 
see, within a very few yeajs) the construction of aline of lailway winch shrill 
pass direct, or nearl} so, from Calcutta to meet the existing lines from Bom- 
pay near to ISuolyi line would save on the whole a distance about 

450 miles, or even more — a distance which at present Indian i ail way rates (20 
miles per horn) would lepresent a having of no less than nearly 24 hours 
(say eve'itl 22), or taken even at Engli^n quick rates (40 miles jier houi), 
would be equivalent to a oaving of nearly 12 houis—a saving of time in pobt- 
al, and of fatigue in passenger, communication which cannot be over- 
looked. 

The Trunk Road, which lies directly underneath Butasnath on 
the south now -looks solitary. How veiy different before the 
railway opened ^ It was then a lively .scene, Fncampments of 
Sipahi regiments with their soldieis and followers, strings of ca- 
mels led by the nose, immense lines of waggons, native travellers 
of all vaccb^ tUk-gbaris heavily laden, conveying Europeans, 
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ekkas with their jingling bella* pilgrims on their way to Jag- 
ganuatb, tte bearers of Ganges water, carts heavily laden with 
cotton,— afforded a never-ceasing subject of interest. 

But though the Trunk Koad has lost its importance as die 
lipk between the North-West and Bengal, we believe it is des- 
tined to a new life* in connection with the developmqnt of the mi- 
neral resources of Beh?>r, Chota Nagpore, Manbhum, Siugbhum , 
and it may yet form a link in a line of railway running to 
Jubbiilpore to form a direct line to Bombay. 

The sun-rise and sun-set are glorious as seen from Parasnath ; 
the -morning sun tipping the Birbhum and Rajmahal Hills, 
and the evening descending with its purple light on the plateau 
of Chota Nagpore and Hazanbagh, present a sight the* eye is 
never weary of resting on. Gazing from the top of Parasnath 
north, the country seems a dead level ; but a traveller in 1827, 
from Palgunj to Madhuban, thus desciibes it in that day 

** Few kinds of wild animals, besides tbe lion, are wanting in the prodigi-^- 
ous wastes that extend m every direction ; even wild elephants frequently 
come down from the neighbounng forests of Kurrukpoor^ and destroy the 
huts in small villages for the sake of the grain that has been so earefully 
stored within. The supply of the miserable ryot, which he has laid by for 
the year, becomes the single meal of four or five of these resistless mon- 
sters, who, demolishing every blade of crop that is standing in the fields, 
nad devouring the contents of every canary, completely expel tbe inhabi- 
tants from homes and lands which it has cost them so muen toil to pre- 
pare, • 

Tbe destruction of human life by tigers along the banks of the Bnrra- 
kur Nuddy is enormous ; an hundred lives during the year were reported 
to me as a fair average ; and if one- third of this number perish in this hor- 
rid manner, the contmuanoe of the natives to* inhabit the neighbourhood 
18 a stronff instance of their naturally indifferent character. The crops are 
cut and the lands ploughed to the beat of drum , ^nd so impervious are the 
jungles to all puisuit of the savage enemy, thaTLthc only mode of hunting 
bun with success is to attach some bait to the wunk of the ti^e, amongst 
the branches of which the patient hunter must remain ooneealed with 
his gun There is a great scarcity of smaller game in these part# on ac- 
count of the scanty cultivation and rocky soil. 

^ The village ol Palgunjo is beautifully situated, in point of landscape, 
between the large woods that spread to the north and east, and the gra- 
dually rising hills to the south-west, that concentre at last in the 
majestic pile of Parasnath, From this point of view, this fine mountain 
forms a screen along the greater part of the southern horizon ; the deep- 
blue tinge which it wears at sun-set and moonlight struck me as di 0 erent 
from any effects of light and shade which I had observed in other moun«» 
tainoua countries,* 

This neighbourhood has greatly improved since that period, and 
Paiasuath is now visited without any danger of tigers by thou- 
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sands of pilgrims from Central aV»d Western India in January* 
February, and March, to gaze on the spot where their great saint 
18 sa'^ to have made his ascent to heaven. The men and women 
in their picturesque dresses then present an interesting sight. 
At other times of the year not a Jam remains, not even the 
Jain piiest of the temple. 

Besides these distant views from the top of Parasnath, there 
are objects of interest for excursions ; the nearest is the mats or 
little shrines about 1 1 mile from the barracks, placed on pinna- 
cles of the mountain which go round a valley in the form of an am- 
phitheatre. These pinnacles are capped each with gunite or tula, 
20 in all, a solid pile of brickworks. Some are 8 feet high, some 
only 2 .* In each is a small recess ; on the flat the print of a 
foot is marked, revered as the charan or last footmark on 
earth of the Tirthankar or deified saint whose name is en- 
graved below.* There is also an inscription giving the date 
of the consecration ; the oldest is A. D. 1788 . They were all 
re-built by Jagat Set about that period. The old bricks ^rved 
for the new building, as labour is scarce, and materials few in this 
country. Hence, no remains of antiquity are to be found; the 
Jains very different from the Hindoos, built on other men's 
foundationa 

Some of these mats are steep and laborious in the ascent, 
yet the pilgrims have to climb each and present the offer- 
ings at every one of rice, sandal, dhup (incense), flower, 
fruits, and a lamp. They can only go by daylight lest they 
should destroy the smallest msects in the dark. The pilgrim- 
age is concluded by perlbrming a circuit round the base, a dis- 
tance of SO miles. Starting from Madhuban, and returning to it, 
they then go to the temple of Pawap in Behar and Champapnr 
near Bhagulpur. f 

The Jain system professed by these pilgrims is an oifehoot of 
Buddhism ; it is free from the polytheism and obscenities of 
Hindooism and its variety of castes. It has sects, however ; the 
leading ones are the Sitambar and the DigamW : the latter 
prbfess to wear no clothes, having the atmosphere as ' their 


* The Musulinans revere tbe Kadamraml or footsteps of Mabomed when 
ha .visited places snoh as Delhi; the Hindoos have the Yishnupad or last 
footsteps or Tisbnu. As the prophet reverenced Elijah’s mantle, his last 
earthly trace, so do the Jidns the last earthly footsteps of a canonised 
ssiot. 
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vesture, or clothed in light/^ ^he Jams may be called the 
Jews of Int^ia, its great traders; they meddle little with land, 
but are bankers apd merchants. When the Hiiddhists had ^o ily 
from India under the £re of Brahmimcal persecution, the Jains 
lost their landed-property, but they kept to trade, which was less 
exposed to plunder. 

They are noted for their honesty, which may be expected 
from the comparatively pure nature of their religion, which 
inculcates as its five great virtues the not taking life, truth, 
honesty, chastity, and poverty. 

The temples have been repaired and are maintained by Jain 
meicKants of Murshedabad. Jagat Set, one of them, was a very 
liberal benefactor. I he Jains are deists, but they believe that 
there were twenty-four TirihanharB, or holy men, who attained 
to Sanyog^ or absorption in God. These sainfs were reverenced 
at first; they are now worshipped (see Colebrooke on the Jain 
Tirthankars, Asiatic Researches, VoL IV., p 304). Of these Ajit- 
nath, Sambunath, Bhunath, all except four obtained mulUh or 
death at Parasnath, and from it made the ascent to heaven, 
chosing this mountain as the scene of their retirement and 
sanctification ; from it they could sec theia holy land stretch- 
ing toward)? Champanagar near Bhagulpur apd Rajgnha. 
The most eminent of these was Parasnath, bpra at Benares, 
who spent his last days here, and from the highest and most 
western of the mountain pinnacles made his ascent to heaven. * 
The Tirthankars lyere natives soipe of Oude, others of Delhi, 
others of Benares, Scind^e, Delhi. 

An excursion from Parasnath to Madhuban,^ about 6 miles, 
will well repay a visit , it is the great place for Jain pilgrims 
fiom Rajpiitana, the Madras Fresiden^,* and Central India. 
The chief subject of interest is the infce of Parasnath of a 
blue color with the Chatar. The Chamr distinguishes the 
image of Parswa or Parswanath from those of th^^ other 
twenty-three Tirthankars, which are otherwise undistinguish- 
able by posture or appearance. It is related in the Jain 
Bhastras that, in token Qf approbation for lus piety, the 
deity sent a snake tp preserve this favourite saint from the 
approach of all epntaminating things during the period of his 
Tapasya, or abstract devotion ; the obedient animal crawl- 
ing up the neck V the honoured devotee, arched bis hooded 
head above his crown, and retained this attitude of protec* 
tion and watchfulness^ until the apotlioosis of^ his ward. 
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A traveller approaching Madhakjn from the Palgunj side tjjus 
describes it : — • ' 

“ After about two houra leiaurelj marebin;^, from Palgunj I aacended a small 
h)ll| from the top of which a view opened auddenly upon my sight, lor 
whieh I was very little prepared, A panorama, extending far to the east 
and west, lay b^ore me ; nothing impeded my marking the very line 
which the p^ment of Parasnath rose out of the earth ; and there, about 
three miles beftne me, snugly immersed in the midst of rounded banyan 
and mango under the very pedestal of the mountain, a collection of 
brilliantly white temples, with their pointed cupolas, were brightly 
gil tiding in the sun. Since 1 left Europe I had nothing so picturesque 
as this singular landscape. The contrast of this graceful building, with 
the deop color of the fmiage, the huge shadows of the mountain, and tbe 
desert-scene all round, gave a novelty to the combinations of the landscape, 
indescribable by any comparisons. with other views that I tan remember. 
Then indeed that noble pile of hills, revealed in all its grandeur to my 
sight, looked like a gigantic monarch sitting in state, and surveying the 
aurrounding wide space of his dominions. A lower ridge * of the mass, 
projecting so far beyond the highest pile, that its peak, rising behind, 
looked like a separate mountain, a0orded a singular res^mblanoe to the 
sitting posture of a giant ; and under this stupendous the white 

and shining temples might not unaptly be compared to minute and beauti- 
fultoysof ivory, brou^t as offerings by bis subjects, and laid at the feet 
ojf the deity.’* 

From Madhubou the pilgrims ascend the mountain by a very 
steep path for 4 miles amid a magnificent solitude, passing a 
fine river, Situ Nuddj^, Near it is a math erected by a Jain lady ; 
the path is very steep, and the views in the opening of the forest 
very grand. Madhuban, with its temples, garaens, trees ; the chief 
temple with its cupola, turjrets, steeple ; and court-yard with its 
g^ery for the accommodation of the pilgrims, presents a veiy 
picturesque appearance*; their architecture seems a composite 
petween the Mahometan mosque and the Bindoo math. The 
Nabat-khana, balustm<^, and bell-turrets, seem Moslem. At tho 
shrine of Madhuba^^ the pilgrim makes the pindak or offer- 
ing for deceased friends of ghi, honey, nee, sugar-candy, and the 
flower wmkban, ' 

The scenery west of Parasnath, the Dnnwa Pass, is well 
worth a visit' A Mrs, Wingroye, who traversed in 1852, thus 
gives her impressions. They were the days of dfik-travelling, 
when she took 17 hours from Calcutta to^Burdwan, 3fae thus 
describes the road between Bagoda and BurkulSa ' 

“Tbc oounttr^waifiaumedavery different ' aspic*, the road winding 
among the biHs which rose around us on all sides ; their sides were richly 
wo^ed with low but verdant foliage, and the eflect of the varied tints and 
shadows, cast up<m them by the clouds, as they passed over the summits 
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of the hills, was truly magnificent^ J^car the road side were numerous 
small tracts yf level ground, all highly cultivated, or where the rice-crops 
had been cutf affording good pasturage for cows and buffaloes ; the for- 
mer have* frequently sweet-toned bells hung round their necks, jivbich 
sound with pleasing tones as they move along. , 

The whole scene was one of rural pence and tranquillity. About three 
o*#lock in the afternoon the scenery became magnificent , new and higher 
hills than those wo hdd previously seen rose before us ; some were very 
steep and craggy, but all were covered with trees of every variety of tint 
and foliage. 

These hills abound both in bears and tigers, the latter are frequently 
seen by the natives, and when pressed by hunger, the sheep and cows 
grazing in the lowlands, often fall a prey to these wild beasts Dccr 
abound in the wooded heights of these mountains. 

“ There is some fine timber in this part of the country; and the soil ap- 
peared unfavourable to the growth of palm-trees and aloes. • 

The day was very cloudy and most favourable for seeing the country 
in all its wild grandeur 1 never saw anything finer in Bugland, although 
many parts of Devonshire and the Isle of Wight resemble the scenery 
but on a very limited scale. 

“We arrived at Burcutta, a most picturesque little bungalow.” 

Of the country near the Dunwa Pass she writes 

“ Jma^nation cannot draw a more charming picture than this spot pre- 
bonted. jLofty hills, with their pointed summits rising one above another, 
and covered with rich though stunted foliage, surrounded us. The inter- 
vening valleys and rocky passes were filled with topes of graceful bam- 
boos and other trees, over whose branches climbed luKuriant creeping 
plants, while the whole scene was animated bv numerous varieties of birds 
of exquisite plumage. Tn the long grass by fhe road side partridges were 
quietly seekmg their evening meal, and dying ftom tree to tree were num*^ * 
bers of wood' pigeons, doves, minas, and countless varieties of panoqiiets ; 
tlieir green wings glittering in the sun, and their brilliant colours only equal- 
led by that of the young trees on which they perched, and from which they 
could hardly be distinguished as they swung from branch to branch. 

“ 1 have never before seen so many beautiful birds in their natural 
wild state ; the woods and trees seemed alive With* them, and their varied 
notes echoed through the hills with indescribabllt sweetness I have since 
been told this snot is celebrated among bird-fan(%rs, who go and destroy 
these happy wild Creatures for the sake of their plumage, and to add to 
their collections of stuffed birds. The King of Oude also sends onsoially to 
this part of India for hundreds, and thousands of these splendid birds, 
from which, when shot, the choicest and most briHiant colours of then* 
feathers are reseiwed for the decoration of the walls of his palace, in tiie 
rooms of which they are arranged with great taste and effect.** 

A trip to the Iwt spring of Surayhund will wqll repay a visit 
You descend, the mountain to Nimya Ghaut ; pass the lovely 
Jiungalow of JPumri^ 1,429 ftet above the sea level, beautifully 
situated, surrounded by an amphitheatre of wood crowned with 
hills of gneiss, horn bletfde* schist, and quartz ; tin ore is found 
at fourteen miles distant, while at Karrakdya, twenty miles 
north, immpnse masses of mica are procurable, which sell for 

• • • . 
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foui rupees per maund ; tliree-fcMrths of the tnicar used iu Ben- 
gal Iff brought from this place. The iiilgau abouipls in tlie 
foies^shere ; it is the antelope picta, about the size of an ox, with 
sloping back and short horns. 

Nor is Parasnath destitute of interest to the botanist. 

At Sagoda, 214 miles, is to be seen Jhe bombax tree with its 
buttressed trunk. The road winds beautifully along ; the hills are 
clad with GemeUna^ Tcrmiualia^ Buchanaiin ; “ birds abound 
here, among others, the mohoka ( phcsnecopaus tristis)^ a walk- 
ing cuckoo, with a voice like that of its English name sake/* 
The views to the east are magnificent. 

We come to Belkuppi^ 28 miles from Parasnath, and 300 yaids 
from the road are four hot-springs, in little ruined‘brick tanks, 
about six feet across. There is a tank here twelve feet m dia- 
meter, supplied by a cold spring, wliich flows between two hot 
ones ; they all meet and flow together into one large tank ; one 
of them is hot enough to boil eggs, and has a horrid, nauseous 
taste, reminding one of the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle ; salt is 
deposited. Dr, Hooker found the temperature of these hot- 
springs to be 169®, 170®, 173®, and 190® while that of the cold 
springs in their immediate neighbourhood was 75®. Various 
plants grow in the water. A water-beetle abounded at a tern* 
perature of 112® and frogs were very active at 90®. 

The Burhutta river is a largo stream 14 the rain^, carrying 
"along gneiffs and granite bpuldnrs. 

Barshatti^ 240 miles, is noted for its magnificent tope of 
mango, banyan, and pipul trees. Borassiu, a kind of palm 
trees, are to be seen hei*€ eighty feet high ; their lower part 
is a short cone, taperi^ng to one*third the height of the stem, 
the trunk to two-thirt^ The Indian olibanum tree is here 

conspicuouB for its ^e bark and curving branches, leafy at 
their apices/' A fragrapt and transparent gum exudes from its 
trunk. ^ 

Burhi has, three miles to the east, the Barrakur bridge, a 
noble stone edifice of 9 arches, each of fifty feet span. To the 
north of Burhi are copper, lead, mica, and iron-mines. A lit- 
tle beyond Burhi the road is 1,524 feet above the sea level, 
we then pass ‘the bed of the Barrakur, an aflBliient of the 
Damuda. After this, excepting the Dhunwa Pass," we have no 
mote of the wooded hills, which bad continued for 120 miles ; 
ihe table-land is near its termination, » 

TSl^t\xChamparan^ 257 miles, and 1,626 feet above the sea, is 
the commencement of the Pass, Champarw is J,311 
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^ foot above the 'sea level ; from* this the Ranighur table-lai)d, 
which has had wooded hilis for 120 miles, begins to stoop to 
the Be hdr plains, below, which extend in ono uniform level 
to the foot of the Himalayas. The Dhunwa Pass lead.KS to tho 
valley down a bioken hill of gneiss, six miles, with a descent 
of* nearly 1,000 feet; of this 600 aie very nigged and steep, 
constructed by the sappers. and miners inlSSO-ST. 'The views 
flora it are very beautiful ; an amphitheatre of wood-capped 
lulls, the continuation of a chain stretching from Cambay to 
Bajtnahal. The bambu here is green, whereas at a higher level 
it IS y.ellow or white. Wild peacocks are m the wood. Some 
large and hapdsome stone bridges are at the foot of the pass ; 
tliat at Bhawa is a very fine one, and crosses the Mohana 
torrent witli five arches of sixty-five feet span each. 

We return now from the west to the north of Parasnath. 
Kurhurbali is 16 miles to the north-east, and will, we hope, 
ere long be accessible by a load, proposed to connect it with 
Bagoda and so on direct to Hazaribagh, These coabmlnos, which 
are to be the great source of supply for all places above 
Rajmahal, will enable coal to be sold at Patna at the same rate 
as Banigunj coal is sold in Calcutta. They are worth a visit, as is 
the country for its varied scenery and plateau well adapted for 
encamping lioops. Dr. Oldham calculates the coal will yield 168 
millions of tons of coal equal in working power to 199 millions 
of ordinary Banigunj coal. Between Kurhurbali and tlie Raj- * 
mahal Hills there are some small outliers of the coal-bearing 
rock, Palgunj is about 10 miles distant from Parasnath. 

At Palgunj the devotional duties of the pilgrims who flock to' 
this remote spot fi’om every part of ^ven flom the furthe&t 

E rovinces of the Dukkun^ commence. The zemindar, who has dubbed 
imself with the title of llajab, is considered by'^at sect as the guardian 
of the hdly lands, and has in his possession a si^U image of Parainaih^ 
which every pil^im pays for worshipping before he proceeds to the 
temples at the foot and on the summit of the mountai^ff The 
Kojah's ancestois came originally from Kohilkund and hill-provinces of 
Parasnath. He claims, though Hindoo, the oflbrings of the Jain pilgrim, on 
, the ground that Parasnath appeared to him and made him the grant. * 

The Qhatwah here were famous for levying a rich harvest 
from the Jain pilgrims who passed through it oa to Parasnath. 
The Rajah and ois Amlahs levy it now. After paying it the pil- 
grims proceed to Madhuban. 

Kurakdeha is the seat of a Rajah who belongs to the most 
ancient family in the country. 

The surface soil of Parasnath is a black mould produced by 
vegetable decomposition ; the sub-soil is sandy red clay, 
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In the Journal of the Asiafic Society of Bengal, No. Ill, 
1863, is a paper by Dr. Anderson outlie Flora of Bcliar and the 
Mountain Parasnath^ collected by Messrs. Hooker, Edgeworth, 
Thompson, and Anderson, giving a list of more than 600 differ- 
ent plants. Dr. McClelland in his Report of the Geological l^r- 
vey of lodhii, 1848-4f9, presents anotherlisfc. The mohur tree, com- 
pared by , Dr, Hooker to the English' oak, gives with its spread- 
ing nobl^ appearance a park -like appearance to the country. 
The favobtites pint of the country, mowat is distilled from its 
flowers The hutea frondosa affords food to the lac insects which 
yields the lac-dye of commerce. The bsrberi shrub, a good 
febrifuge, grows plentifully over the hills. The sukna trees 
show a clear stem of 50 or 60 feet before the branches shoot 
out. There are innumerable creepers of the finest fibre and the 
most gi^ntic sinews. The variety of their appearance is in- 
exhaustible : sometimes they hung in beautiful festoons from 
blanch to branch ; sometimes their thick stems encircled the 
trunks of* the trees like crushing snakes, yet darting out 
harmless limbs from above, that inclosed a thousand giants of 
the forest in one embrace ; sometimes they fell from high 
branches to the ground, twisting into complicated knots by 
the way ,* and sometimes they covered the crowns of the fine 
trees with a hood of beautiful flowers, that made a complete 
^ arbour beneath/* Wild bananas abound : s&l timber is abun- 
dant, gelding dhum^ or gum. Jarul is found. Parasnath has 
been favoured in its trees, for the Jains regard the felling a tree 
as bad as murder, inasmuch as it is the destruction of life 

The geologist may amuse himself : the country to the north 
of Parasnath is composed entirely of gneissose rocks, with inter- 
calated beds of horn hlende slates, and horn blende rock, with 
occasional granite, i^ick quartzose veins, and trap-dykes to 
Kurhurbar coal-field. 

To^he antiquarian Parasnath is connected with deeply in- 
ter esting associations ; it is the centre of a land which though for 
ages given over to the tiger and wild aboriginal tribes, though 
now the Boeotia of Bengal, was yet once the seat of empire. We 
quote here wlmt we wrote long ago in this Meview on the sub- 
ject in an article on Buddhism. 

“ The reBgion of Buddhism was originally from Hindoostan, 
and spread over the greater part of Asia. Its dominion extended 
from the sources of Oie Indus to the Pacific Ocean, and even 
to Japan. * The fierce Nomades of Central Asia have been 
<fhanged by it into men virtuous and mild, and its beneficial 
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inHueiice is felt as for as Central Siberia. Buddhism, originating 
in North Jndia, spread frdm Bengal to Kashmir north, and 
Ceylon-south.” 

Behar, or Magadh, was formerly the seat of a great efnpjre. 
In the time of Sandracottus, or Chandragupta, Asoko reigned 

Fatna, B. C. ^19. He was the king of all India. His omcts, 
engraved on rocks from Ipittak to Qirnar in Quzurat, and on the 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other columns, have been decyphered 
through the labours of J. Prinsep and Dr. Mill. Behar is famous 
in all Buddhist countries for having been the scene of the life 
and labours of Buddha, the great teacher. He flourished, accord- 
ing to the Chinese account, and in the opinion of Klaproth 
and Wilsoil, 1,000 B. C. He was bom at Gya, the son of 
Sudadan, king of Magadh, and of ilie family of Sakya. When 
grown up, he retired to the desert, where he spent six years 
in contemplation and ascetic practices ; he then proceeded 
with a band of followers to Benares to propagate his doctrines, 
which were opposed W the advocates of fire worship, who had 
come from Persia. He travelled as far as Ceylon, *and through 
Magadh, diffusing his tenets. Eajgriha, *‘the mountaiu-girt city,” 
was a celebrated metropolis, situated U> the south of Oya, long 
the seat of empire and a centre for Buddhism in Beliar, until 
the court was removed to Paliboihm by king Asoko* Buddha 
itinerated in the mountainous region to the south of it, preahhiug 
his doctrinea Jarasand, kmg of India, also resided here ; some 
luins yet remaining are said to have been built by him.” 

Our brief sketch is finished. We trust that Farasnath may ere 
long emerge from its obscurity ; and * while appreciated as a 
minor sanatanum, the hill with its associations and the sur- 
rounding country may excite an interest ih the social and com- 
mercial development of a district hitherto a terra incognita. 



abj 'VI.— .the annals of our Connection 

WITH INDIA, ENDING WITH THE EHBASSY OF 
SIR THOMAS ROE. 

1, The Ri6e of our Indian Empire. By Lord Mahon, Lon- 
don: Printed by John Murray * Albemarle Street, 

1859, 

9. Mills History of India. James Madden^ 8, Leadenhall 
Street 

* 

S O varied have the changes been, diversifying the pages of 
Indian history ; so great has been its claim to antiquity ; 
so unchanging during many changes have the manners, the 
customs, the language of the gre^t population of the Indian Em- 
pire been ; dnd so neglectful in remembering the events of 
their own past history, or of recording those events faithfully, 
have the natives of India been, that a story from the fables of 
Filpay or from the pages of the Arabian Nights, might be 
borrowed for an illustmtion. The great ohan^ which have 
tabert successively changing its destiny, have as yet left 
no marked imp^s, and have left the great mass of the people 
unchanged. We shall quote a passage from the narrative of 
Khiddz, an allegorical personage, in a manuscript tale still 
preserved in the imperial hbrary at Paris, by an Arabian writer, 
Mahomed Karurini. 

1 passed one day«by a very ancient and wonderfully popu- 
lous dty, and asked one of its inhabitants how long it had 
been founded. ' It is indeed a mighty city,^ replied he ; ^ we 
know not how longitnas existed, and our ancestors were on 
this subject as ignorant as ourselves.* Five centuries afterwards, 
as Z parsed by the same place, I could not perceive the slight- 
est. vertige of the city. I demanded of a peasant who was 
gathering herbs upon its former site, how long it had been 
destroyed^ *ln sooth, a strange question,^ replied he; Hhe 
ground here hat never been different from what you now be- 
hold it.* ^ Was there not of old,* said I, ‘a ependid city here f 
* Never,* answered he, * so far as we have seen ;; and never did 
our fathers speak to us of any such.* On my return there five 
hundred years afterwards, 1 found the sea in the same place, 
and on its shores were a party of fishermen, of whom I required 
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how long tl)e land had been A)vored by the waters ' la this a 
qiiobtiou/ *say they, ' for a man like you ? This spot has always 
been wTiat it is now.' 1 again returned five hundred year§ after- 
wards , the sea had disappeared. I enquired of a man who stood 
^oue upon the spot, how long this chan^ had taken place, and 
he gave me the same answer as I had received before. Lastly, ou 
coming back again after an equal lapse of time, 1 found there u 
flourishing city, more populous and more rich in beautiful build- 
ings than the city I had seen the first time ; and when I would 
fain have informed myself concerning its origin, the inhabitants 
answered me, ‘ Its rise is lost in remote antiquity. We are 
ignorant how long it has existed, and our fathers Were on this 
subject as ignorant as ourselves."* * 

Of the many obafoges which have taken place in India, 
none have been fraught with so mauy great results as that 
which has placed under British rule the teeming popula- 
tions of this great empire, the race of the builders of Ellora, 
and the rock-exoavated temples of Elephanta aud Mahavelli- 
pore, and the heirs of the great Mogul. 

We purpose in this article bndly to trace the early connec- 
tion of the British with India. If we are ant greatly mistaken, 
this portion of the history of British India will be found not 
the less interestii^ from its obscurity, and from its exempi^ying 
the origin of our eastern greatness. 

The history of India dunng that early period, when the Bri- 
tish first landed in India, must always be interesting. We shall 
endeavour, therefore, to review that period when the first inter- 
course of the British nation with Iddia commenced, and to 
record those events — half political, halfooipmercial — ^which ended 
in the establishment of me first Company on a durable basis. 
If we mistake not, this subject, so little tonohed upon iuj^vioos 
histories, will be found to be an interlbtiiig portion of British 
Indian history : mid in the efforts of the font tvader8»'wiU be 
found the traces of that subsequent indomitable will, which has 
resulted in estahliBhing the Ei^lish sopremacy in India from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayan Mountaina. Long before 
the first English tradms Isnde^ the Bmtugueae had settled in 
India, had explored some portion of its coasts, had entidhed 
themselves after the manner that a.civiUsedtace would euridh 
itself at the expense of a feeble a^ half-civilised race, had 
enjoyed and abused the advantages they possessed*— the 
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advantages of superior knowledge and skill exerted against half* 
civilised races, ignorant of the use of fiie*-arm8, and untrained in 
military discipline. Vasco de Qama was the first to brave the 
stormy passage round that Cape which had baffied so many 
previous attempts, and whidi had then been called Ihe Cape 
of Storms* and in 1498, with a handful erf equally daring 
companions, * he set foot on Calicut. To the natives on the 
beaco,* that small ship which first anchored in sight within a 
few miles of the town, was an object of marvel; as was 
the ship of Columbus to the Red Indians of America. The praise 
of Vasco de Qama was song by Camoens. The valour of. his 
captains called forth the admiration of a court which had heard 
without' enthusiasm of the services of great commanders who 
had studied to eclipse the ^risg of Columbua 

Of this town, where the Zamorin, the successor of the 
Tamuri Rajahs, once lived in legal splendour, but few traces of 
its old magnificence is still left. The once capacious haven h^ 
been drifted* in by *sand. Its great Rrahmimcal monastery is 
in rums and to the traveller viewing it from the point from 
which it had first been seen by the followers of Vasco, nothing 
is discernible beyond a few lines of huts shaded by cocoanut 
or palmyra treeaf Twelve years later the forces of Albu- 
querque plundered the town and burnt the palace of its kings. 

By a senes of bold exploits the Portuguese had extended the 
settlement from the Coast of Malabar to the Persian Qulf ; 
and a century had not elapsed, when they had achieved fresh 
conquests, had explored ^tbe Indian Ocean as far as Japan, 
and adventurers had astemiahed Europe with the story of gigan- 
tic fortnnes rapidly amassed. It was not long after, that the 
example thus set by Portugal was followed by the other 
European states ; and a century and a half bad scarcely elapsed 
when Engtish, Oanisb!^ and French factories rose alongsuie of 
the fheteries built by the Portognese. 

That^ India dionld have been left unvisited by the English, 
wo^d indeed have been strange, l^e wealth of India had 
always attracted ihe ciqiidity of the mooarchs of the west, 
The oommeroe of the east had, for ages past, enriched the 
static which fahd traded with her. Syria, Egypt, Venice, 
Penna» Qteeoe^ had owed their weidth and growing opulmioe to 
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their overjapd trade with India. * It had added to the greatness 
of the Venetian repubhc. It had retarded the downfall of the 
Byzantine Bmpire. India and the gorgeous east were often 
synonymous ; the land of s^noes wad of precious stones, where 
duunonds glittered on tlie base of the pedestals of Hindoo gods, 
and where sequinS and goldmohurs ww'e buried underneath, 
or else entombed within, the framework of their atono'Carved 
deities. 

At no period of British history had the love of maritime 
enterprize beqn so great. The spirit of commerce, once faiily 
roused, began rapidly to develop itself. Trading Companies 
were formed^ l^e successes of Cabot, of Vasco de Qama, and 
of Albuquerque, bad Bred the imagination, while it had ezcited 
the cupidity, of the English nation. Private gentlenien offered 
to accompany the expeditions then mannei^ as volunteers. 
English nobles mortgaged their estates, and sold their plate to 
equip small fleets of their own. 

So early as the reign of Henry VIII. and Edward IV., 
efforts were made to reach India by a north-east passam. 
Thorne, an English merchant, who .had lived nearly all bis life 
tn Seville, returned to lay his project of a nodth-west passage be- 
fore Henry yill. Tho great object was then, if poesible, to 
effect a passage to India by a route whicb would enable 
them to trade with India without gjving umbrage to the, 
Portuguese. Sir Hugh Willoughby endeavoured to discover a 
passage to the East Indies, and sailed to Norway, but was met 
with a storm so severe at the North Oapp, that bis boldest mari- 
ners quailed, and with his entire crew was wrecked off the 
shores of Lsiiland.* Martin Frobisher manned a pinnace and 
two boats, and ardently endeavoured to discover a passage by 
steering north-west through Hudson's Bay, A few 3mars later. 
Captain Davis with greater success sailed frirther north, and 
gave his name to the straits wbidi he had diaooveied.*^ Host 
of their voyages had been unsuccessful ; but the hopes once 
entertained of reaching India by siuUng west were never aban- 
doned, and were at a Isder pmiod destined to meet with 
success. That the discovery of the eastern passage by the Cape 
of Qood Hope was one whidi most have occurred Tn tiie course of 
time, there are some thsSi will doubt : that that dlsoovety was 
accelerated by the reputation of the discover}' made by Colum- 
bus and by Americus Vespucius in the west, will not be dmiied. 


HscUuyr 



The Discovery of the Compasf. 


It was to discover a passive to the east by saving west^ , 
ward, that led Columbus aud his small crew of (me hundred 
and <twenty men to the shores of San Salvador and Hispaniola. 
That discoveries so great should have been made, is not strange ; 
but that two discoveries so great and eventfol in themselves 
should have been made within so few years of each other, 
is indeed sthmge. At recurring periods of the world’s history, 
^reat upheavals of mind vrill often be found to occur, changing 
its destiny and remodelling its institutions. The causes which 
may, in each case, give rise to great results may npt at the time 
be valued at their proper estimate; the results, however, 
are nci^t the less permanent or marked. So singular has been 
the poririon of the magnetic compass in that class of the great 
inventtons of any age, that It is ddfficult to say whether 
greater results have sprung for good, from any prior or sub- 
sequent inventive processes. Others might easily have been 
replaced in the course of time ; not so the compass. The print- 
ing or the-ty-pographic art — ^that art which has done more 
for civilizing the great human race — might have found a sub- 
stitute in the present zmoogtaphio art : and the actinic ravs 


, rude system of siguallmg by semaphores which had been adopt* 
ed for the success of great naval engi^ements ; or sound, instead 
(]| electricity, m^ht have bemi made to diminish time and space. 
The language of cbime§ might have been employed. The steam- 
engine might be replaced by an etber engine in the course of 
years. In either case' no permanent loss would have occurred. 
Without the aid of the compass, the myilizatio& of ^e west 
would not have been oografted on the decaying civilization and 
on tile etibte mstitauoas of the east. Hutope would not have 


eatahKbed a permanent trade witit India ; and the brilliant dis- 
coverieB of Columbus would not bave-added a new urorid for 
the overorowded popubdjoa of Hurepe. It firequeatiy (io(i 8 so 
happ^ that ‘ whatever might be the natore of the diSioalty 
to conteid wi^ causey apparently incomineiHuiate with the 
gr(mt (^us which they achieve, are {noduetive of results which 
leave a laating impress on the world's histoiy. *016 great events 
which leave' an impreas on the history of nations, are connected 
tc^hei^ by invisibb links, wbidh often, buried under the 
reappear, indiciting tiie great lines of a continuous chain. 
Thus hM it been with the march of events, which has connected 
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the destiniei of the British Empire with those of India. There 
are biddep causes always at work, secret springs of action which 
work out thosQ great moral or political changes which Ihave 
their lastii^ impress on the era ot the world's historj'. 

WhetW in the rise and fall of the Persian or Grecian dynas- 
ties whether in tHe rapid rise and the extended c^minion of 
the Homan Empire ; whether in the permissive conquests of 
Mahomet, and the spread of Islamism from the Oxus to the 
Tagus ; whether in the discovery of the new world by the 
genius and inspiration of an obscure navigator ; whether in the 
extension of British supremacy over so great a port of the 
dvilized world ; causes have b^ at work, working ottt those 
great ends which appear to have been predestined, and which 
tend to work out the unify, the pregiess^ the development of 
civilization, of the diligent races of the earth. Thus, too, when 
the andent civilization of the east becomes effete, a more 
active civilization— a dvilization based on the energy of the 
west — is ennafted on the institutions of the east 

One result of this great and unprecedented spirit of adven- 
ture wluch had manifested itself iur the sixteenth century, was 
to throw ' a new life into the spirit of commerce. In a few 
years, trade .was established on a firm basis with the Netheriands ; 
and while the merchants of Plymouth tmded for sillfn and wUres 
with Qoinea and Brazil, the merchants of Bristol entered on an * 
equally luinative tirade with Newfoundland and tiie Crntary 
Islands. While English imilors explored the icebergs of Spitz- 
bergen, or amnsed Aemfiidves by harpooning walruses or shoot- 
ing wild bears among the frozen seas of the Arctic, another 
band of daring seamen, on the point of bring wreoki^, found 
unexpected shriter in the harbour of Archangel, and laid the 
foundation of a lasting commercial interooi^rse with tlto natives 
of that place. It was at this period tmt Compaby ot<nier- 
diant adveaturnrs were first formed, who were destined at no 
late period to change the dynasty of India. 

Two events termed to hasten the formation of a Compaity 
for India. One was the metootahle voyage of Sir Erancis Drake 
from Plymouth to Java, by Ihe Paeifio Ocean ; the other was too 
equally suceeasfiil ivoyage, ky toe same route, of lliomas Caven- 
dish. 

Both Fraii^ Drake and Cavendish made the voyage rotud 
toe world ; and both had proved toemaelves to be naval ootn- 
manders of no ordinary type. But to Sir FrancuilDrake must 
undoubtedly belong the honor of having been the iSrst English 
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man, and the fiist Biitish na^al commander, who hi^ succeed- 
ed in making that remarkable voyage. 

Magellan had indeed tiied it ; but before the voyage had 
been made, he had ceased to live. 

The son of a clergyman, Francis Drake early evin^ his J,ove 
of daring adventure. In 1567 he fiailed *witb his kinsman. 
Sir John Hawkins, to the Bay of Mexico. Three years later, he 
commanded an expedition to the West Indies. Subsequently 
we read of him as sacking the town of Nombre de Dioa It was 
then that he fancied he discovered, from an elevation on some 
high range of hilh^ glimpses of that great ocean which divided 
India .from America. He returned to obtain the royal per- 
mission to equip a fleet and lead an expedition which would, 
for boldness of design, have vied with that of Magellan. After 
cruiinug about the western coasts of America, and alter having 
taken much plunder, he left America to sail across that appa- 
rently illimitable ocean on which but one ship had as yet 
ventured. • 

The passage was a fortunate one. Land was at last reached 
The dawn, as it ushered in the day, disclosed through the haze, 
the dim outlines of land. As the morning mists were dispelled, 
those on board could discern clearly the shores of an island 
risiag out of the wavea Its low beach seemed to fade away 
• into distant summits. Dark-green foliage olothed the beach, 
and in the distance might be seen the faint outlines of blue 
hills standing out in relief against deep-blue skies. The 
sailor la^ed, and learnt that the island was called Temate, one 
of the group of the Moluccm In that visit was first laid the 
foondation ot that eommemial intercourse from which influ- 
ences so vast should subsequently luring. To Drake and 
his followers evetyth|Dg had the appearance of novelty :-^tfae 
swas^y natives, their strange garb, their semi-rude appear- 
ance bearing a resemblance to that of the Bed Indians of Ame- 
rica, their strange lanmiage, their gestures of surprise their 
numbers, thegia^nl fol^ of their large turbans, the apparent 
ri^nesS of 1^ island, the rich luxuriance of the groves, 
tlm intense glsf« of the soon-day sun. Drake was received by 
the kiim until pJmsure.^ He was shewn over the island, in- 
troduced to the Court, invited to the palace. 

Bxohange of presents led to a further exchange of goods, 
and the vessel of Drake^ after teing richly laden with spices, 
set sail, notIxoweveT before touching at Java, for that passage 
round the Cape which had hitherto been monopolized by the 
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Fortuguee^. On their return lo England, they had much to 
relate of* h^eir impressions of the east. They had, it is true, 
not landed in India, or touched at Ceylon, but even those 
islands where they had landed, were not devoid of natnrfd 
beauty. The thick foliage of trees, the rich verdure of the 
grdss, the tropical appearance of the graceful palms, the 
yellow beach Imed with^ wondering swarthy savages, pro- 
claimed a new creation — ^the abodes of a race of people whose 
very existence bad not before been surmised ; and as the rudest 
and most ignorant of that sipall crew of brave English sailors 
scanned the fhoes or surveyed tbe savages as they plied in the 
track''of the great English vessel in their rode canoes hollowed 
out of the ba% of mngle trees, it would scarcely be a subject for 
wonder if he did not look upon himself at belonging to a fat 
superior species than the staring and wondering natives before 
him, with their heads covered with rags or with the twisted fibres 
of the date*palm. 

At the time when Prake’s vessel anchored at Ternate, the 
sovereign of that island was at enmity with the ‘Portugese, 
who him settlements in Java, and who had already been en- 
riched by the commercial relations whidb fihd been established 
between them and^ the islanders of Malaysia, or the Malay 
Archipelago. This island, the most valuable of the Malacca 
group, was then governed by a king who ruled also over seventy 
other islands, and who, though not civilized, gave Drake any • 
bis crew a courteous reception. Those islands were then, as they 
are now, famed for their trade in cinnamon, in cloves, in ivory, 
and in horns ; and although few signs of refinement or civlliza* 
tion could be traced among the homesteads of tbe people, the 
Court and palace of the king showed irtfiies of magmfioaaoe, 
if not of oriental splenchittr. 

The capital and the seat of sover^gn^, Tamate had then 
the largest trade of any of Its adjacent sisteiil' island* ' Al%oagh 
not large in its extent, it contained, a single mottntainotis ^ua 
with a lofiy peak, the crater of an^tinot volcano. TMck foliage 
and tropical plants covered the i||juids, and grouM of bills indicat- 
ed the houses or homesteads of tad nneoutb and dusky islander* 
With these islanders the crew of thk English vessel exchanged 
presents ; and after loading their vessel with ibices, they set sail 
westward. ' -i , 

Smling four degrees south, Iheir attention was attracted bjr a 
chain of hills on one of the adjacent islands; and Jeading; 
they were struck with the wondrous tertiUty of' the it^bad of 
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Java. Java had not yet attained to the celebrity it subse- 
quently attained as a model Batch settlement.. ; 

It vras pwpled by a miked of Ualays, Javanese, and 
Chinese. The Mahometan religion prevailed. Its shores, 
trashed hy the Southern Indian Ocean^ offered facilities for har- 
bours, frhich were subsequently extensively developed by the 
tsaritimie ^nius of its Dutch conquetora As at Ternate, the 
palms and cocoanuts, the thick vegetation, and the tropical 
mliage, added to the interest Of the scene, wnd prolonging his 
stay for a few days, Drake set sail, steering for that passage by 
the Cape, then exclusively claimed by the Fortuguese, but 
which sObsequeatly was destined, for nearly half % century, to be 
the hi|b road of the coitimeroe between the east and the west. 

They found the voyage a caim one. On sighting land, they 
touched at the Oape of Good Hope.- At a distance they could 
see the high lands apd extensive plateaux of Table Mount, 
running parallel with the southern coast. At that pnod the 
southern htOantain terraces of Africa were not explored , and 
Table Mountain, which rises above Cape Town, and which 
frowns on the sea from a bright of more than three thousand 
feet, was known only to the savage bushmen, or the still more 
savage Hottentots. 

.^t that period, no flourtshing setriemente marked the pro- 
gress of Britirii colonization. A few honses rudely built, and 
a city without any pretensions to European comforts, indicated 
where ^e Portuguese had first landed. At present it forms one 
of the most fiourishing of British Colonial settlements. To the 
naval genius and ente^rise of a Portuguese navigator must be as- 
oribdd <ho first ^sohyeiy of Cape Town, So early as 1486. Bartho- 
lomew a navigator, implied by a serii fiw duKSOvety, sailed 
eaBtward,and white rounding the African Cape, experience dis- 
astroos storms in bl«Steiupestuous sea which wstriies the southern- 
morirooast of Afrids. He mded in the neatest bay, and called the 
hold projecting promontory the ** Cap of Tempests." The good 
sense, and better tarie of John II; lung of Portugal, led him 
to ii^Kege its name to thM of the ** Osp of Oood Hop." His 
wishu which was not destined to be frustrated, led him to believe 
that^the bassige thus dimovered, m%ht eventually be the high 
to the 1^ Indies ; endalnippyaird friicitoes thought led 
him to cell it hy name, which it has ever since home. 
Eleven yesrs lator, yihOO de Oama, with greater suooesa doubled 
the passage^ and, ty S6 doir^ removed tmt biurier which had so 
song riiut out the' enterjxtrie of Europ froiri one-half of the 
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eastern world. For nearly a ^ntary before Drake’s vessel toiu^ke^ 
at Cape poipt or anchored at Table Bay, the passage by the Oa|>s 
and the eommeroe with the east were monopoliaed by the^Por-^ 
tugnese. At that period, Basbuen ranged over the lands, and 
by the ba&hs of we Eeiskamma, the elephant, and the ^ede 
iroig River, hyenas and» wolves, made their laira At present, 
Cape Town presents a pleasing appearance. Its parallel streets, 
watered imd intersected by numerous canals, its churches 
and chapels, its Exchange and its Observatory, its public library 
and its botanic and horticultural gardens, its theatres and 
plac^ of pubhc amusemente, place it in the rank, of cities pot 
muoii inferior to Marseilles or Dyons. On the meadows and 
pasture-lands at the foot of the great table which had once 
owned the tiger or the Wolf for its denmsna Marine sheep, 
not much inferior to the Coteswold breed, might now be imn 
to be pastnring ; and on onoe arid or barren plains might 
be seen promising fields and broad corn-lands. The energy of its 
settlers led them to develop the mineral resources of the country. 
The gold washings in the basin (f (ha Orange lEUver, and the 
cupper mines of the country, have been a soi^rce of profit to the 
proprietors, as well as a source of gain to the colony. 

The crew of the vessel commanded by Drtdce fonnd that the 
navigation' of the Ci^ of Qood Hope was not so dangerous, 
the seas round the Cape not so tempestuous, as (hay had im- 
agined. They set sail after making ^eip^lvmi acqualntodT 
with the country ; and after a voyage which was protractial 
over a space of two yeans and ten monthai, they had the 
good fortune of anchoring safely in Piylnouth ^nnd* 

Rarely had the Bound presented a soei^e of so mneh stirripg 
interest as when Drake^ vessel anchored there from its voyage 
round the world. The news rapidly spread of his return. The 
elevated esplanade of the Hoe then, asnow.thefavoiurim.promeO'- 
ade of the towns-people, was lined with peo|de who thrmi^od to 
see the vessel which h^ sailed round the world, a yiansel wli^eh 
was oommanded by a man who bad so well diet^uiched him- 
self as a daring and suoo^ful seammn. As the ^>p lay anchored 
in the Sound with the rippltetn glittermg and glancmg in 
sunbeams, and as curious eyes snnreyed or somtned we ensw 
who had braved so many dangers; a leeliog of pride a^ht ^ve 
been excused in its commander^ For in an age distjngouhed 
for the fame of .its great naval osfitauis, men like pir , 
Willoughby, Martin FrolHriier, Davis, and Sir 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Humfrey CilWt, and Sir Richard 
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Grenville, Drake alone had aohiefed signal success in an ^nterprize 
which, even in that ajge of daring commandefs, was' considered 
to ba an expedition nob unattended with great risk, and still 
greater chances of ultimate failure. 

When he landed, everywhere he met with a warm retieptiqn. 
The Queen inferred the dignity of the Honor of Knighthood 
on him. Sl^ accepted an invitation.on board of his vessel at 
Deptford, ' and received him gradously at Court. The popu- 
lace greeted him with applause, songs and epigrams were com- 
posed, describing his naval exploit^ and commemorating his 
deeda 

If the expedition of Sir Francis Drake was suiocessful, that 
of Thoihas Cavendish to the East Indies was not less so. On 
the Slst July 1586, he set sail for the East Indies with three 
vessels. He crossed the Atlantic, committed some depredations 
on the American Coast, captured a ridh Spanish frigate, visited 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, touched at one of the 
Ladrone Islands and at Java, and, after effecting an exchange 
trade with the natives of those islands where he touched, re- 
turued by the Cape to Ei^land, and anchored at Plymouth 
after a successful voyage, w was knighted by the Queen, and 
the wealth which he amassed enabled him to purchase an 
earlctim. In a few years he dissipated his latge fortune, and 
pnce more returned to the East Indies. This expedition was 
not, however, so auccessfal as ffie first, and he died whilst mak- 
ing his return voyage. 

The successful results of these two expeditions fired the 
genius of the English nation, while it led to the coalition of 
that Company of mearchant adventurers who first undertook 
to lay the scheme before the public of trading on an extensive 
scale with India. 

In 1599, a OompsAiy was formed, under the title of the 
OompShy of Merchants of Iiondon for trading with the East 
Intlies,'' which, at no ' late period, was destined to extend 
its. sway over some of the most fertile puts of the Indian 
Festian^lib dictate its own terms to the' feeble heirs of the 
great Hcftitl, And to wield the destiny of thousands. 

In 1800 A. D!, a royid charter was granted by Quean ISiza- 
beth i and the ptivilei^ was eonoeded to them to pocchase 
lan^ witheut limitaticm, and to have a monopoly of trade for 
15 years vrith the East Indies. 

' At the commenciaent, the trade was not extensive ; hut small 
$4 the Company's power to' trade was, and limited as their 
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means v^ere, (he profits were, rf^vertheless, largo. It was not 
uncommon'. to make 100 per cent, of pro6ts on their capital; 
and in ‘some cases it even exceeded that percentage. .The 
extensiveness of the profits made it desirable that a stricter 
mgnopoly’of trade should be secured, by charter. Thus, on the 
accession of Charles, o» the renewal of the charter, one of 
the provisions enacted that any Englishmen foand trading 
without a license might be seized, imprisoned, and returned to 
England. 

Such was the commencement of that policy which has, for 
more. than a century, influenced the Government of India,* 

That it was a policy which has not been productive of large 
or permaneut results may well be doubted ; for it h&s been 
a policy which has been based on the restrictive regulations of 
a monopoly, and not upon those of a Hber^ or colonial trade 

If the manufactures and trade of Great Britain have in- 
creased, and if the Government of India and the administra- 
tion of the country have been prosperous, that increase and 
prosperity are not to be ascribed to the early policy of the mer- 
cantile system which first introduced a system of monopoly, 
but in spite of that pdicy. However sti^ong the tendency 
might have been at first, to establish those b^riers in India 
to free trade, it must be admitted that a gradual change in that 
policy has taken place — a change which is likely to result in 
large and {lormanent results for good. And that it should be * 
otherwise, would indeed have been strange. The history of 
the growth of the colonial system has shown that, as a lule, the 
first efforts to establish a Colony must fissume the form of a 
monopoly. , 

The first settlements will necessarily be made by the efforts 
of individuals, and not by any efforts of the State. The wealth 
and the resources of the richest individuals,* unless supplemented 
by the subscribed ca^tal of trading companies, wotud bW‘ un- 
equal to contend against the competition of other nations in 
foreign markets and in distant countries, the shores of whic^, 
ships might reach with difficulty. The exclusiveness of the 
monopoly would secure ^em against all other competitors, 
and enable them to enjoy those Urge dividedds which are 
frequently the results of an exclusive trade. 


* The change of the Govsrniaeni to the Crown will, it is hoped, msteri- 
allj alter this policy. The greater the facilities for Europeaih colooizafiim 
may be, the gi eater will be the hopes of the future amelioration of India. 
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Without an exclusive trade it as possible that the great risks 
of the trade with the Hast ludies would not) io t^e ‘first in- 
stance, have been undertaken ; nor is it improbable'that, if 
to ,tbe' first adventurers extraordinary encouragement had not 
been given, extraordinary risks would not have been ' run, and 
small capitals would not have been hashed in distant or uno 
certain epecplations. In this respect, the example which had 
been set by the early traders with the east from Sweden and 
Denmark, was copied by the first traders with the east from 
Great Biitain.* To effect, a monopoly and to trade in a Char- 
tered Company, was therefore the first plan of Ae merchant 
adventurers. How that policy was earned out, and bow sucess- 
fully the Company withstood the encroachments ' of all rival 
Companies, might be seen in the memoirs and annals of that 
period 

The early history of the East India Company’s trade shews 
how successful that policy proved in the beginning That great 
dividends had been obtained, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. Erom the debates in the Houses of Farhament, from 
the journal of the Houso of Coraiuons, from the many pam- 
phlets which were published at tliat time on the statistics of 
the trade with the East Indies, those gains might have been 
said to be almost incredible. In the year 1676, SD large bad 
beeif the gains, that every shareholder and stockholder of 
'the old East India Company were paid a premium which dou- 
bled the stock they held The dividends rose proportionately. 
Twenty per cent was not considered too high as an annual 
dividend. The Directors of the old Company soon amassed 
enormous wealth. Rapid fortunes were made. Speculations 
rose high. It has bhen said that more than one wealthy mer- 
chant on the Royal Exchange hazarded ^e greater part of his 
fortunes in East India shares. In the city of Doodon, the 
powei^and the influence of the East India merchants rose high. 
A large edifice, not so stately as the sub8e<|aent bouse in 
Deadenhall Street, or so magnificent as the pile of buildings 
which now look down on Saint James’s Park, was engaged by the 
Directors. 7be rooms were gloomy, the passages narrow, hi 

H int the Imtia House might vie with any of those maiestio 
ings, with the exception of Rodkingham Palace and the 


* The fimt l^arter was exclntive. It prohibited the rest of the oonunu- 
*•*>«» VMdyig wHhm the limUt ataigned to the Uompany.— -Mill, p 17, 
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Houses of Pal'lianient;, which surround Saiot James’s Parity or 
which ris^on either side of Hyde Park* Nevertheless, in those 
dingy offices^ for niany years, the great business of the Corppany 
was carried on; Treaties were signed with eastern potentates 
ruling ovfer vast territories larger than many of the continental 
states of Europey»and wiar commenced or peace concluded, with 
native chiefs governing ra^es, semi-civili^ it is true, but exceed- 
ing in numbers twenty times the population of England. It is 
not many months ago that the Council of India met for the 
first time* in that new building which as an administrative 
edifi,c6 is af superior to the Westminster Palaoe Hotel as 
the Westminster Palace Hotel was superior to the building in 
Leadenhall *Stre6t. The new India Office m Downing Street 
was fitly inaugurated by a sumptuous banquet and princely 
entertainment to the Sultan. Many administrative changes 
may be expected to emanate from that small cabinet who hold 
their sittings there. The old traditionary and commercial po* 
licy of the East India Company is now as much' a thing of 
the past as the old building in Leadenhall Street with its 
quaint facade of the Elizabethan periodi and its still quainter 
figure-hei^ and sign* We have been drifting,” says a recent 
writer, “ from an old into a new state of things There has 
been a continual tendency towards a fusion of the Indian into 
the Imperial Government The Indian army has become a* part 
of the Imperial army. Even some departments of the old India 
House have merged into departments of the great Imperial esta- 
blishment The new Administration requires a building worthy of 
an Impel lal offioaf And that it has oate worthy in every way as 
a state office for a great empire, will not, be doubted by those 
who have visited the building since its "erection. The archi- 
tecture is as imposing^ when viewed from outside as its deco- 
rations are graoefiu inside. The large tower, the graceful 
facade as viewed from Charles Street or the Park, the<»JDoric 


* Homevoatd Mml, S^ptembsr 5, 186T. 

f It may not be impossible that with a new administration, a new 
cabinet, new and fresh ideas, an enlightened public opinion, and a 
freer discussion of Indian afiair^ a new state of things might be in- 
augurated for India. It is not improbable that before the new Indian 
Oince is many years older, before its visage is darkened by Lqndon smoke, 
we sbali see some changes for good or for e\il, which it i^ dltSeuU to cal- 
culate --^llo/neward Mad. 
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coliimns and pilasters of Iho lower story, the rod Peterhead 
granitic Ionic columns of the second story/ the bases of the 
columns of red Mansfield stone, its long line of corridors 
and graceful Corinthian comice, have placed this building among 
the most graceful of modern architectural structures. Nor is 
the interior less worthy of admiration. The grand staircase 
leading up from the Charles Stieet entrance has four of the 
finest statues wliich the old East India House could offer. 
Leading from the entrance, might be seen Flagman's well known 
statue of Warren Hastings. Prom it the eye might easily wander 
to the admirably sculptured statues of Wellesley, Wellington, 
Clive, and Eyre Cooto. Nor are there wanting bas reliefs. 
Representations of Indian fruits and flowers might be seen 
among the architectural ornaments, while some striking incidents 
in Anglo-Indian History agpear in bold relief, — The Signature 
of the treaty of Seringap^tam, The Surrender of the arms of the 
Seikh chiefs, The Grant of the Deccan to Clive, and The 
Reception of tho ambassador deputed by Queen Elizabeth at 
the Court of the Mogul. It is curious to note that not only 
the old statuary which had decorated the East India House in 
Leadenhall Street, but also much of the old furniture, is still 
retained at the new India House. The Secretary of State 
iitill sits in that chair from which, years ago, the Directors of 
the Sid East India Company thanked Clive and Hastings for the 
^reat and distinguished services rendered by them in the east. 
At the time, however, of which we are writing, the Compa- 
ny’s office in the city of London was small and unpretending ; 
and its trade-returns during the first decade, though highly 
promising, bore no proportion to the magnificent proportions 
of its futme returns. The goods that were first exported 
consisted principally of cloth, lead, tin, and glass-ware. 

In 1612, only one isbip was sent to the Indian Seas; and 
a few. years later, the establishment of a new Company in 
Dowgate, which held its sittings in Skinner’s Hall, proved 
nearly fatal to the interests of the trade with the East Indies. 

While the establishment of a Company was under discussion, 
and while the clauses of the charter were not yet defined, 
in the year 1600 the Queen deputed John Middenbull to 
the Court of Akbar. No records are left of the results of 
that embassy beyond the fact that he. obtained a firmaun, 
that he was well received at Court, that he returned in a few 
years to England, but that subsequently, re-visitmg India, he 
died at Agra, 
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In the year IGUU, the consent of the Government was obtain' 
ed to equjp a fleet of five ships* for an Indian voyage. Cap- 
tain Jiimes Lancaster commanded the fleet, and thirty-six 
factors, on salaries varying witli their diflferent trusts, Accom- 
paniod. , On the second of May 1601, the vessels set sail from 
Torbay. After a prosperous voyage, they landed at Acheen in 
Sumatra, They* found *the island of Sumatra large A chain of 
mountains rising in thoir*highe&t point to 16,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, added to the picturesquoness of the jdace. The 
livers were navigable. The climate, though sultry, was bear- 
able tropical fruits were found in abundance. The natives wore 
found iiactable, and readily entered into a treaty of commerce ; 
and for suob articles or implements of iron-ware as L^j.ncastor s 
crew had with them, they offered m exchange those natural 
products of their island — pepper and benzoin, cassia and cam- 
phor, aloes, spices, and fruits. Amicable arrangements having 
been concluded, the vessels set sail for Java. 

Captain Lancaster deliveiod hia letters, and, after leaving an 
agent behind, returued m 1603 to England, after making a 
considerable percentage of profits for his employers, the East 
India Compauj^ of adventurers. , 

In ten yeais subsequently, eight other voyages were made to 
the east The success of those voyages created some opposition 
on the part of the Portuguese, and in 1611, defeating avlarge 
Poituguese armament, the English succeeded in landing at 
Surat 

The first impressions of Surat were not calculated to impress 
the English favorably with the wealth and the civilization of 
India Neaily half a century latci, Tavernier,* in that pleasant 
and graphic style which makes his travels* so readable and in- 
ieiebiing, desciibed SuratJ as a town with a wretched fort, with 
dwellings built of nwid w^hich resemble barns, shut in by reeds 
dabbed with wattle and mud. A century later, in manufacturing 
and commercial prosperity it rivalled Bombay, when Bombay 

* It might be curious to note the names of the five vessels which thus 
first sailed for India. They were the Scovrge^ the Susan^ the Hector^ 
the Ascemwfty and a pinnace. , 

t Tavernier, born at Paris 1605, and died at Mo.scow, 168f). He tra- 
velled thiouuh Persia and Turkey and India six times. His large fortune, 
with which he purchased the barony of Aubonnee, was acquired in the 
east. ^ 

I Cab utta Review, vol. ix,, p, 106 . 
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bad not yet attained to its political or maritime importance. Its 
streets, like the streets of Grand Cairo or of MexandHa, were 
lined with oriental shops. Picturesque and curiously dressed 
groups of natives, from different parts of India, might be eeen 
walking or crowding its thoroughfares. Turks and Arabians, 
Armenians and Pai sees, the newly tainpd and half-disciplined 
native soldiers, groups of British soldiers ofiE duty, oriental wo- 
men shrouded in a mass of drapery of conveyed in covered car- 
nages, the oriental costume of the armed Manratta Chiefs and 
their followeis, lent an interest to the general appearance of the 
town of Surat* At present, the commerce of Surat is confined 
to the export of cotton and of grain. European capitalists and 
merchants prefer the greater advantages of Bombay as a trad- 
ingjport. 

The Civil Collectorate is not so large as those of some of the 
neighbouring stations. The large and picturesque burial-ground 
attached to the Old Church of the station, lined with 
funereal trees, and full of monumental tablets, or old and worn, 
or ruinous tomb stones, indicated the last resting places of 
successive generations of the servants sent out by the East 
India Company to administer its affairs in the provinces ad- 
joining the Taptee.f 

In Sie year 1612, the English obtained a royal edict from 
Jehangir to establish a factory there. Forty-five years later, so 
greatly had the town increased in importance, that the East 
India Company ordered that the administration of all its pos- 
sessions should then be placed under the direct contiol of the 
President and Council of Surat. The decree of the Emperor 
Jehangir oSering protection to the factories, was received in 
1613; and from that year must date the first permanent con- 
nexion of the British with India and the east. 

The feeling of jealoipsy engendered by a concession of this 
nature on the part the Mogul Emperor, was not allowed to 
remain long dormant Open hostilities were soon commenced. 
A Portuguese fleet burnt the town of Broach. Another, com- 
manded by the Portuguese Viceroy in person, anchored off 


* Forbes's Oriental Memoirs, 1., 151. 

t A curious illustration of the rapid growth of an Indian town might 
be found in the rise of Surat In 1530, when the Portuguese had first 
captured the town, its population was estimated at 10,000 only. In 1838, 
that population^ had increased to 133,544. 
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’ Swally. The. naval engagements which, however, followed, 
proved di^trous to the prestige which the Portuguese had al- 
ready acquired and the Mogul Court, without offenng any in- 
terference, looked with pleasure on the checks thus giv^n to 
an enemy whose'encroachments and whose power they had alike 
l^rnt to view with anxiety, if not with dismay. 

It was at this juncture that Sir Thomas Roe was deputed as 
ambassador to the Court of the Emperor Jehangir. *At his Court 
he remained, four years, and the curious and interesting ac- 
count left by him of the Court and Camp of the great Mogul, 
forms one of 4he most interesting accessions to works on oriental 
literature and oriental politics. During bis residence in the 
east, he made some valuable collections of ancient manuscripts, 
among the most curious and most interesting of which must 
be classed the Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament Some 
of the more valuable of his collections may still be seen at the 
Bodleian Library. The Mogul Emperor received Sir Thomas 
Roe with as much consideration as it was in his nature to 
bestow on any ambassador, offered to redress some of the 
grievances complained of, and ratified a treaty by which he 
conceded to the English nation the lught to establish factories 
and to trade with any part of the Mogul Empire, Surat and 
Bengal especially. 



Art.-^VII.— THE LABOUR OIEFTCULTY IN BENGAL. 

rrUE impediment to, wo might almost say tlie annihilatioit 
X material progresa in Assam, owing to the diflficulty in ob- 
taining hired* labour, is known to every one who has ever 
lookoa into a report on tea cultivation, public works, or sur- 
veys in that province In many parts of it really volun- 
tary labour is almost unknown ; no amount of , wages will 
induce a native of Assam to place his personal services at -the 
disposal ,of another for hire • but it is far less known that .a 
similar difficulty is threatening to extend rapidly over Bengal, 
tliat in many paits of the country, especially in the eastern 
districts, tliere are symptoms of the rapid absorption of the 
conly classes, and the prospect is not so remote of the same 
problem being re*produced which has been and is so insoluble 
ill Assam, inz,, how to obtain a supply of labour at reasonable 
rates, and how to carry out many of the mOrtt necessary works if 
such labour be not forthcoming. 

We have a firm conviction that this question will before long 
assume a prominence which is not fully realised by those who 
have not been brouglit face to face with tlie difficulty, and our 
object in the present paper is to draw gcneial attcutiou to the 
magnitude and importance of the danger which we believe to 
be impending. We arc iheiefore glad to observe that it has 
attiacled the notice of ^the Bengal Government, and that the 
following circular was issued in January last calling upon all 
the Commiesioners to teport upon the subject ' — 

The Lieutenant-Governor has reason to believe, fioin nu- 
“ merous reports which reach him on the subject, that the hire 
“ of coolies, palkee-bearers, and carnage generally in the Lower 
‘‘ ProvTnees, is annually on the increase, and that in many 
*' places it is difficult to obtain any regular supply even at exor- 
bitant rates. 

“ 2. I am accordingly directed to request that, after commu- 
nication with tjie local officers, you will be so good as to report 
“ upon this subject, with more especial refeience to the follow- 
“ mg points ; — 

“ Cl ) Whether there is any ground for supposing that of 
iatp years the rise m the price of bearers and coolies in your 
division hatf been out of proportion to the general enhance- 
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“ ment of j>ncej5, ami of the valu^of agricultural lahoiir in the 
“ distncts olyonr fli vision 

“ (2 ) ■ Whether the difficulty in procuiing cniriage or coolicfi, 

“ even at an increased cost, is greater now than foiinerly 

‘;(3 ) Tf so, to what causes the inciease of price aiul the dif- 
“ ficulty of piocuiing labour should be attributed. 

(4.) You should report on the possibility of lemedytng 
these evils if they exist in youi division, and whether any 
‘‘ moro efficacious measures than those alieady in force can be 
“ suggested for organising on sound principles efficient services 
of b^areis or coolies to meet the wants of travellers gene- 
redly/’ . ^ 

Wc could have wialied that the circular had been moie en- 
tirely diiectcd to the general labour question. The woidmgof it 
seems to show that the Government had more particularly in its 
mind the complaints of travellers and the txtoriionate puces 
of palkce-beuieis, which is only a part of the much larger ques- 
tion . but still the cnquiiy extended to coolies of all kinds, and 
ill then replies, which have been kindly placed at our service, 
some of the Comimsaioiiers sliow that they lealise the vital ini- 
poitauce of the subject on which they aie loporting, and aie 
aware that the difficulty is not confined to travelling only. 

Before, however, proceeding to discuss these replies and*the 
facts to which they testify, it is important to obtain a clear , 
view of the abstract character of the question whicli is attain- 
ing such practical importance in Bengal— what is the precise 
meaning of the assertion that labour is getting disastrously 
scarce or dear, and that the prospeiity of the country must be 
seriously endangered if it continues ? # 

It IS of couise obvious enough that every community must not 
merely thrive, but even exist hy the labour of its members, and 
this labour may practically be divided into*two large classes : — 
— Those who are engaged lu educated and literate Itlbour 
or in the administration and directitm of labour, such as officif^s, 
professional men, supervisors, oontractois, merchants, trades- 
men, 

2nd , — Those who are engaged in manual and illiterate labour, 
and who produce by the work of then bodies rather than of 
their head, though there must be, of course, a certain amount of 
intelligence even in the humblest occupations. 

The latter class is again divisible into two large sections- 
those who enqiloy then labour in their own seivice; and those 
wlio let it out to others for lure , and this last is the class 
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which we refer to when wc speak of coolies ; we jnoan all those* 
who are ready to employ their bodily labour op behalf - of others 
for hue only, and without any other share in the *produce of 
that*labour. 

Now, it is useless to deny that this class, which is the lowest 
generally in the social scale, is of very jgreat iinportance to jftiy 
community,; above all to the Indian community, and specially 
with respect to such works as are fbr the public good. No 
road can be constructed without cooly labor, no tank dug, 
no pucka house built. Conservancy operations, drainage, &c, 
travelling, even funeral rites, are more or less dependent on this 
class, Agricultuial labour is m India hardly to be ranked rh the 
same class. Id many cases men labour on land rented by them- 
selves ; the external labour they require is either mutually lent 
from one to the other ; or when this is not done, the labourer is 
frequently paid by a share of the profits ; but with the sole excep- 
tion of agriculture, all useful woiks undertaken by Government, 
all benehcial employment of capital in the interior, is mainly de- 
pendent upon the supply of hiri^d labour. It follows, theiefore, 
that the material prosperity of the country greatly depends on 
the abundance and the cheapness of this supply ; and when we 
speak of cheapness, it must be remembered that we use the term 
jelatively. There is no particular reason why an agricultural 
labdlirer should receive more than a cooly ; It is desirable indeed 
•that a cooly should be paid enough to support himself without de- 
gradation, but it is not desirable that that kind of labour which 
is most needed for the development of capital should bo at a 
higher price than other ‘manual and illiterate labour, and there- 
fore that capital should be driven away from the country, and 
public works stuntedTiy their enormous cost.^ 

It IS hardly too much to say, then, that a supply of labour 
at a moderate rate ,is a necessity of good government, if not 
of government at all, in any State that deserves the name. 
The fact that other Qovernments situated not unlike that of 
Bengal, such as the Governments of the Mauritius, of Deme- 
raYa, establish expensive agencies in India to recruit labourers, 
shows this. Our own experience in Assam most abundantly 
shows it. Not only IS the cost of all public works, as well as 
of such departments as the survey, enormously increased, but 
even at this increased cost operations are frequently at a stand- 
still through want of labour. 

In Bengal it is evident that it must be the ruin of the 
country if it goes on extending as it has done recently. We 
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lately saw aa estimate for a sohool-house prepared in 1864, 
which, not* having Ji)eei» built at the time, has had to be increas- 
ed 25 per. cent, because the building is deferred to 1868.^ In 
some stations east of Calcutta, for example at Jessore, the cost of 
labour is so high that no one will build a house, though the 
stafton IS terribly jn nee^ of them» Public works, communi- 
cations, sanitary oporations, in fact the most useful* and neces- 
sary works of society, are coining to a stand -still on account of 
the scarcity and cost of labour. Moioover, the price of labour 
re-acts upon a number of other occupations, especially on the 
Police It is baldly an exaggeration to say that not only the 
material progress^ but even llie material well-being of the 
country, must be ruined if labour is to become as it is lu 
Assam. 

Now, the important question for decision is whether this 
rapid increase m price and diminution in numbers in the 
supply of cooly labour is temporary and passing, and will tend 
to right itself ; or whether it is due to causes which are permanent 
and durable. For this purpose we must go back again, first, to 
general principles, and then to their special application to 
Bengal. It is indispensable to a 'right view of the question to 
recognise the fact that in respect to the scarcity and ptice of 
labour, Bengal is only an exaggerated instance of what is going 
on all over the world in all countries where the system of free 
competition is fully in force. It must be remembered that till * 
very recently theie wore many artificial or natural checks on 
this sys-tem in England. The scanty extension of education 
rendered the professions and educated employments the province 
of a very limited number of persons ; national trades were 
protected, agriculture especially so; the navy was filled by 
means of the press-gang, and not by the natural principle of 
supply and demand ; emigration from .Ireland had hardly 
commenced, and the then redundant Irish population, impover- 
ished by circumstances and policy, afforded a ready supply for 
the army at a low price. It is only, therefore, for forty or fifty 
, years that the system of free competition has been in full uA- 
checked swing England, whue in all other European 
countries the conscription for the army, which annually draws off 
a large portion of the population, and compels them to serve 
for next to nothing, necessarily affects the price of labour, and 
perpetuates the existence of a large class who are accustomed 
to turn their hand to anything and lend their labour to others 
without enfoicing the market puce which such real labour could 
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coiiiinaucl Wc do not mean to say tliat a consciiptioii and <4 
large aimy aro beneticial to tiie prosperity of a country — quite* 
the contrary — but merely that the existence Of a large army re- 
cruited by compulsion and paid a bare subsistence allowance, and 
then after a certam number of years thrown back upon their own 
resources, necessaiily unsettles the natural operation of the 'aws 
of compeUtion, and prevents their having tKoir full effect. 

It IS thetefoie evident that the natural tendencies of free 
competition should only recently have fully manifested them- 
selves ; and the effects are not difficult to trace The lesult of 
free competition is to enable every one to dispose of his labour 
in whatever manner he pleases, and therefore to cause the re- 
muneration of every class of labour to vary according to {a) the 
expense and rareness of the preparatory education or tiaiu- 
ing requisite to qualify a person for that occupation ; and {b) tlio 
pleasantness of tlie occupation, mcluding the honour and esteoiii 
in which it is held. Now, manual labour for wages, under the 
control of another person, is generally regarded as less plea.-'ant 
and dignified than manual labour on one s own account (especi- 
ally in India), and manual labour of every kind is less estimable, 
and generally thouglit loss pleasant, than intellectual labour, or 
laboui Hi a position of control and responsibility. Hence, 
though thfe quality and expensiveness of the education and 
training which this latter kind of labour requires, as compared 
with the far less expense which it takes to produce a qualified 
manual labourer, will still tend to keep the remuneration of 
intellectual labour above that of manual or mcch.mical, yet this 
tendency will be partly counteracted by the superior attractions 
of this kind of work, and that the more and moie as the general 
spread of oducatiomplaces the opportunity of a career of edu- 
cated labour within the reach of a gieater number, The lesult 
is that in England menial service has long been at a high 
price for males who have so many othei careers open to them. 
Tht^'csicem and honoui in which the clerical profession has been 
hold, and the aversion to menial labour, has long led to the re- 
sult that a curate, after having gone through all the expenses 
of a public school and university education, can scarcely com- 
mand a higher remuneration, board and lodging being taken 
into account, than a footman, still less than a butler \ and the 
same enhancement in the cost of manual labour is increasing ra- 
pidly in other quarter more rapidly than many persons are aware 
of Redundant population and the extreme povcity of many 
poisons ke<*p down^ and pi obably will keep down, the puce of 
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tlie most inferior kinds of occupation, viz , those wluch require 
no pieparJTtqry trajning at all , for labour of this kind, whore 
any person who has the use of his hands can engage in ^the 
com])etition, is so keen that the price cannot rise i eiy much ; 
bu^ when we rise a degiee higher, and compaie labour which 
requiies a more lahpllectu^l and mental tiainnig, ainl wheie the 
woik IS sedentary, with la>»our which leqnires a mote physical 
and bodily Irainmg, the woik of which re(|uiies inaiiua! e\Ci- 
tion, we find at once that the tendency is to prefer the foimci, 
and consequent!}^ to lower and dograilc tlie romnneration which 
it can commanfl, while those who take to the latter are able 
to stand out lor almost lalmlous wages. An extract fiom the 
Forfnif/htli/ lie view for January last is very much to the* point 
as illnstiating this . — 

On the olhei hand, with what almost angry surprise some 
'' of us during the iron-mastei's lock-out of 1865 heaid for tho 
" fust time of the wages which some descriptions of iron-woi kora 
“ gt'l ’ How, we excLunied on being told of shinglers with neaily 
live pounds, and of pLite rolleis and rail-iollers with as much 
as five, seven, even ten guineas a week, — say from nearly 
three hundred to lii'tween bix and seven huudied pounds a 
'\veai ^ What bnsinebs liave mere mechanics — lullovvs with 
*'■ grimed faces and grubby bauds — with rates of pay so ill- 
accoidaut with the station of life to wducli it hath plf^ased 
** God to call them ^ Why, as n Quarterly Reviewoi piteously 
puts it, Lieutenant-Colonelb in Ilei Majesty's Foot Guards 
“ have less than the highest of these rates, and passing iicli 
“ among parsons are those whose tithe dOmmntation comes up 
to the lowest. 

V # # * ^it- 

“ For now wc come to tliink of it what solitary reason, based 
on natuial fitness, can be assigned why •there sliould be any 
difference in the pay of manual and intellectual labour,* yes 
“ oven of the meanest manual and of the noblest intellectual ^ 
tt If ^ ^ Not surely that a hard day's work costs less of ex- 
" ertion to a hand-worker than to a liead-worker ? Thelawj er dr 
accountant who maj^ fancy that it does, had better take a tuni 
at the plough or the forge, and see whether, by the end of tho 
day, he will not be quite as much done up as if he had passed 
'* the whole of it in court or in the counting-house. Is it then 
because head-work denjands for its performance higher facul- 
‘ ties tlian hand-woik ? He is but a shallow pretender to these 
‘ higher faculties who do'=»s not toel that their very exeicise 
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IS, in itself, a privilege catrykig with it its own aljundant and* 
appropiiate revvaid, and as for those wfeo, this, 

nevertheless fancy that because they get the pick of tho 
woik, theiefoiG they aie entitled to extra pay, may they 
‘‘ not be faiily likened to theso Turkioh janissaries who, after 
** eating a peasant out of house and homo, u^ed to exact aadi- 
'* tioual piasties for wear and teai^ of their teeth during the 
pr(*ce3S ? * * ^ 

Th(‘re is, in short, only a single, ^though at the same time 
“ an all-sufticient reason why profe.».sioual or literate labour is 
genoially entitled to larger lomunoiatiou than manual or 
“ illiterate, and that is, that owing to various circumstances, 
among which the special education it rerpures is but one, it 
can generally command <i b^ttei price. It is gencially enti- 
** tied to more, because circumstances generally enable it to get 
“ more. But if circumstances should be so changed as to admit 
“ of manual labour getting as much or more than professional 
“ labour, manual labour would clearly become sinulaily enti- 
tied." 

Hus extiact clearly shows that in England the remuneration 
of manual and illiterate labour is beginning to out run that of 
intellectual and literate ; it dwells but httic on the circumstances 
w1i;ch have hitherto made it the opposite, but tho principal 
among them obviously weie the cost of the special education, 
and the limited number of perr>ons who could undergo that 
cost, and therefore the limited supply of persons qualified for 
such labour The laige share which Government is now bearing 
in the expense of education is decreasing the cost to the indiai’- 
fZ/m/, and setting all iiidhiduals iii a position of greater equal- 
ity ; tlie increase of wealth is also independently opeiatmg to 
enable more persons to offer themselves as candidates for intel- 
lectual and literate • occupation, and as such occupations are 
regarded as more pleasurable and more honorable than illiter- 
ate and manual occupations, the natural result is that the price 
vtliich tho latter can command is increasing, while the former 
is deteriorating. < 

Now, we quite admit, as the reviewer urges, that there is 
nothing in th4 natuio of things to entitle intellectual labour to 
higher remuneiation than manual, but there is something in the 
constitution of society which renders it exceedingly desirable 
that the former should succeed in obtaining this higher remu- 
neration. The wealthier members of the community must 
always exercise the larger shaieof influence, direct or indirei.t : 
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Maslos, public auuist^uienfs, niul pui>l)c ojntii<)n, are all 

affocted moio by the weaUTnor than by tlu* ruore nidi^eiit 
, If* Uio fifnuly of the clerg} man, the doctor, the lawyer, 
and the Goveimnout othooi can t)uly njauacfe to obtani'food 
and necesyaiy clothing, and the labouiing class can affoid to take 
in^tbe daily papers, pationise the shops and hbianes, *ind till the 
theatres and club’s, it must follow that socu'tv will take its 
tone from them, and nob from the classes ongaLT'Sd in intel- 
lectual occupations The result will be that, the less {(uahtied 
and less lehned classes will rule the more quabfi(*d ami uioio 
lefined as far dUb occupations are concerned, and the body politic 
will be in the position of a man whose ajipetitos have accpiircd 
the control over his intellect A young country like America, 
with still luexliaustible tenitories, with no old traditions of class 
onmitioa to weight it, cannot b<* a complete specimen of the 
effects of tins tendenev, but still it affords Si>me illusiratioTi of 
it, and bad as politics are becoming in England, our House of 
Commons has not )et been xoduced to tlie bwel of the House of 
Repieseniatives, noi our officials to the placemen (carpot-bag- 
geis, as the new word is) of Washington 

But It IS not our object to show that the great rise in the 
piice of manual and meohanicar labour is threatening the pios- 
penty oi good goveinmoat of England or any other western 
countiy, Whatevei the effects of this revolution maybe theie, 
lalionr will never bo wanting, and cora])etiti(m will kc^ep it at fu 
woikablt* limit, even if it does lead or lias led to a transfer of 
power and influence But will it doso in Bengal ^ (kan wo itly on 
niedundnnl. population to force certain pei. sons to have recourse 
to cooly labour, and will the want of any training compel such 
a competitiou as will keep its pi ice down ter a icasouablo figure? 

Tlieie ate ceitaiu elements m Bengal which it is essentially 
necessary to recollect when we compaie our labour prospects with 
those of western countries : — (1) agiicultur«al labour is looked 
upon as more honourable and desirable than ordinary •cooly 
laliour, especially agucultuial labour on a man’s own land or 
on tliat of a neighbour by way of mutual assistance ; (2) Bei,igal 
IS m general so fertile that it produces more than enouglf to 
suppoit its population, whereas not mote thap two-thuds of 
the food required for f]ngland is produced in that country. If 
the population of England has now fiom other causes risen to 
such a level that oue4liird of its food must bo imported from 
other countdes, a laige amount of non-agiicultural work must 
be done in ordei to provide tliat ulicrowith to •induce othei 
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connincH to part with thoir surpkis food Non-agncuHuia] labour 
IS theiefoie a necosaitv lu Eagland if its p^pulatiod keep up 
to the present level, but no such necessity exists in • Bengal. 
In a climate like this most of the absolute wants of the po- 
pulation can be supplied for the pioduce of the soil. What fjiw 
wants there are over and above this can be procured by export- 
ing the surplus produce. Even therefore if we had not the 
living illustration of Assam before bur eyes, we ought to Lave 
no difficulty in perceiving that the natural laws of supply 
and demand do not supply any necessary conective to tho 
diflSculty which wo have to face There is nothing to pi event 
the lower classes fiom devoting themselves exclusively to agricul- 
tuic, arid lefusing, except at a totally prohibitory price, to 
turn their hand any kind of labour, except building then 
own mud huts. A few of the national trades, weaveis, black- 
smiths. goldsmiths, carpenters, &c., would lotain their vitality ; 
but roads, bridges, embankments, good tanks, pucka houses, 
might one by one disappear, unless Government undertook 
the task of keeping them up by paying fabulous jirices for tho 
necessary labour . and even then in a country like India, where 
mere competition is so absolutely powerless m tho face of cus- 
tom and habit, it is quite conceivable that the cooly class having 
once disappeared, even a fabulous pnee would scarcely tempt 
a man, who looked upon himself as above a cooly, to undertake a 
'cooly ’s woik. 

Including what we have just referred to, it appears to us that 
the following causes are at work, m the Lower Provinces eape- 
cmlly, to dimmish the* supply and enhance the pi ice of cooly 
labour, 

1. The kind of labour which is legarded as the least honour- 
able and estimable. 

IT. The natural effeminacy and inactivity of tho people, 
which leads them to abhor manual and physical labour as 
much as possible, and to aim at sedentary and mental occupa- 
tions, even moie than in colder countries. From both of these 
leasons it follows that few men by choice will have recourse 
to the foimer occupations unless stimulated by far higher 
wages than any* other occupations can procure for them 

ill. The fertility of the soil and a not-supeiabundant 
population. 

If to tins is added that the crop is obtained with compara- 
tively very l\ttlo personal labour, it follows that the aveision to 
cooly laboui, which more severe, will be mci eased. 
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IV Tlio clusses wliicli at present atfi)rd a supply of coolies 
ticcehSarit)»^an(J njiturally tend to dectease, wliile thpy receive 
no couespouding accession from, otiioi classes. Tliero no- 
tlung to prevent* a cooly saving from his compaiativelv large 
cfuniugs, nnd buying oi renting land and tlieieby becoming 
independent lu tlije next, genoiatioa ; theie is nothing to pie- 
vent his or his children’s using in any otliei mahner , but it 
IS disgiacelul and degrading loi any liigh caste man, oi oven 
a man ot any occupation above that of a cooly, to become a 
coolv, and hence such persons will enduie almost any amount 
of misery and wann ratlicr than do so. 

V,*’ The spread of education Any person who has even 
tlte smallest education, regards himself as entitled to sdifte in- 
tellectual and literate employment, however long Ins pa- 
umts may have been labourers The well-known tiase of 
Di Anderson and the children ot the malices of the Botanical 
Gardens lully illustrates tins. Education is still so very sparsely 
hpiead among the Imlk ol the population, tinit we do not think 
tliat It has much effect at present on the .supply of coo^y labour, 
though it will have heieattei, if it piogressos much ou its pie- 
aeiit system. At present the connection between education and 
co<jly laboui is rather this, that common caAises, ru , etterninacy, 
sin inking from phy.sical, and aiming at intellectual and sedentaiy 
employment tend to improve tJie piospects of education and to 
eliminate the class of cooly laboui ois Jloncc the piogiess of* 
cducatH'U IS a \eiy good aidex of the destruction of the class of 
coolies, though these are not cause and effect at picseut, but pro- 
ceed only from common causes. 

Let us then now apply these causes to the n'poits before us. 
Wo propose to confine ourself to the Regulation Divisions, be- 
cause in Assam, as is well known, there never has been any 
cooly labour to speak of during the pie.^ent century, at least 
voluntary cooly laboui, while in Chota Nagpoie on the corj^trary 
the physupie of the people is quite different, the soil is 
coinpaiatively bairen, the people are not Hindoos, and cooly 
labour never has been scarce, nor is anything, unle&s it be 
emigration, likely to make it so. The remaining Non-Kcgula- 
tion Division, Oooch Behar, is too wo/ir/^scn/^^jUncluding as it 
does such dissimilar districts as Gowalparah ami Daijeelmg, to 
present any unitoim result 

Turning, then, to the .eight Regulation Divisions, it is easy to 
see whcM<} the costliness or scarcity (loi they aiisc form the same 
cause) ol cot>lv laboui, oughl. to be most appaieut. In Boluir 
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as ill Chota Nagporo the populeytioii is* far moie njasculitio than 
in U(‘ng.il, and the cliniate less oneivating AgiiciilMiiu is in 
Jess e\clnsivc favoui, and people lollow their old 6ccnp.itioiH 
undrslui bed by the influeuee of European tialions far nioie 
tllau in the Eengal Districts. The odueatioual ‘index’ also 
poinifi in the same direction. The progress made by the gnAt 
in-oid system is idmost /?//in Behai, ani English schools few and 
far between* The very same remaiks’ apply with inoie oi less 
pieci&ion to Oiibsa The men aie coitaiuly nxoic lohust th.in lu 
Bengal, Hud tlie climate less enervating The )>j ogress ot Angli- 
cism, if we may use the ^YOld, is slow, and educ'itiou tlic* modem 
type backwaid Rajduye is the iiily diMsim the leport from 
which* does not entirely tally witli om auticlpatioua* Wo should 
have expected to find that the enervating chuiader of the cli- 
mate and the fei tility of the soil had aln^ady puxliiced the elfeet 
of enhancing the price of coolies, tlioiigh schools and western nleas 
have not made much progress m that quarter. The Buidvvan 
Division consists of two very different kinds of soil and clmiate 
The western* portion, in winch arc located the station^^ ofSoorec, 
Ranoegimge, Bancoorah, and Midnapoie. is sterile and ston\, the 
climate hot and diy as m lieliar, and the people comparatively 
active. The eastern portion however, ospocially the Districts of 
Hooghly, Howrali, and pait of Midnapore, is compased of the 
alluvial valley of Bengal the soil is fertile , the climate, ener- 
•vatiiig and damp the contia&t hetwoeu the educational progress 
in these two sections of the division is also very marked. 

The Piesidency and Dacca Divisions almost and the wholo 
of the Chittagong Division contain all the causes whudi we 
have enumerated as, tending to destroy the supply of coolies 
An. agriculturist is regarded as above a cooly , the climate is 
enervating . and the people effeminate and averse to physical 
exertion. The soil is very fertile ; the produce is more than suffi- 
cicnt^foi the food of the mlribitants ; and conversely education 
has here reached its highest development, and English schools 
are planted thick all over the eounlry 

With these preparatory leraaiks we como to the reports 
before us. It will be icrnombered that the enquiry of Govern- 
ment was direcled to ascertain whether certain clashes of labour 
)iad increased in costliness out of proportion to the general 
increase in price. This distinction was aii-obviouKsly correct one, 
since the value of money may alter, and 4 annas in 1868 fie 
Uie real equivalent of 2 annas in 181*8. If, however, the rise be 
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out ()1 piojoortiou, then it wowl^l uecos^aiily bo duo to other 
causes • • 

T])e Conimis^ionor of Patna writes : — 

“2. With refeieuce to the first point on wliich intorniatipn 
*^is callcxl for, all tlie distiict ofiiceis, except tlie J\hi;L;istTate 
‘*of Sarun, me qi opinipn that there does not exist any gionud 
for supposing tliot the rise in price ot bearers and coolies lias 
“ been out of propoition to the gonend enhancement ot prices 
and of the value of ai^ricultuial labour. The Slagibtiate of 
“ Saiun oUseives that during the last foui yoais the rise in the 
i.ite of hiT(f of coolies and bearers has increased with the dear- 
“ ness ('f aitiol(‘S of lond. This use lias remained stationary m 
“ spite ol tlic lall in iinoes tliat has since taken place, dde does 
“not cousidei, however, that Government mterfeienre is in 
“ aii}^ way necessaiy to regulate the cost of labour, which after 
“ all IS not so gieai as to he a general cause of complaint, 

“3 With regard to the second point, the mfijouty of tho 
'' district officers state the difliculty of procuring .bearers and 
“ coolies m their distuct is not greater now tli in formeily. lu 
“ Shahabad and 0}a, on tlie oilier Imnd, it is adnutteil that 
“ palkce-bearers and coolies aio sornewliat nioie scaree, ^rijis is 
“ accounted for on the following giouncL — - 

“ The opening of the Railway has m a great measuie supei- 
“ seded the necessity of palkee dak traffic tli rough both* dis- 
“ tncts , the demand, therefore, for beaiei shas decieased Hence! 
“ the bearcis, finding little or no employment, have either taken 
“ to agncuUure or have left for othei distucts where palkee tra- 
“ veiling IS still resorted to. The Railway affords employment 
“•to a laige body of coolies, and the numbei available for the 
“ public generally has tliereforc somewhatVliminished 

“ i None of the Magistrates coiivSider the difficulty of 
“ obtaining bearers and coolies so gieat jis to call for the adop- 
“ tion of any special measures. 

The Conunis&ioner of Bhaugulpore writes much to the* same 
effect He says * — 

“ In leply to your letter No 178 of the 10th Januaiy Irtsfc, 

“ I beg to inform you that from the reports received from 
“ local officers, it appears that the late of hire of coolies. 

“ palkee-bearers, &c, has inci eased of late }ears, but not out of 
“ proportion to the general enhancement ol prices and the valuo 
“ of agncultural labou/. 

2 Indeed, as logards palker-bearors, the lise seems 
in kcenintjf with them. It is also to be observed that 
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‘MlHMiicroa'=!e 111 r.'ilo of liire vuies very ninolr Evorywhore 
“ twMr till* Railw.'iv and through the* J>eoghur Distritit, wlieie 
“ tlio (dioid line ts uinit-i ( onstiuction, tlie rise is gi eater than ui 
“ the exireiuo somli and in the northern paits ol Monghvi 
'' and liliangnlpore or m Purucah As lustauees of the late 
‘‘of rise, 1 would ineuiion that nmeteon years ago 1 paid for 
“ carls to a.(‘Company me m this diMrie?. on my cold weather 
toms as Superintendent of Survey, Rnpe(*s 8 a month 'Hiev 
“ can now be liad for 10 Fioio linpuohal to Maidah (2t miles) 
“ a palkoe-hearei used to get lo an n is, whereas now he gets 
‘‘ 1-k Tf>(* price of coolv lahoui lias, ho’vevei, increased moie 

" »‘h 1 do not think theie is genotally any greater difli6ulty 

“ in pioonnng labour now thui foinieily if the eniianoed price 
“ be given, But lor some kinds of w'oik the indigenous lahour, 
“ though apparently the cheapest, is the least suited, and ulti- 
“ mately tlie dc.uest Outside labour is tberefoio employed nt 
‘‘ rates winch of course appear high even in compaiison with 
“ the increa«c of prices Thus on the Cboid line, in ct»nnectiou 
“ with the sinking of W'olU for bridges, a number <>t L'lntt.igong 
“ lascats aie emplo}ed, while for th^ eaithwork on the embank- 
‘‘ meuts tliiee out of four of tlie men and woraoii come fiiun 
‘‘ G\a, Ariah, Goiuckpoie, and even further noith/' * ^ 

The Commissioner of Cultaok also wines in a hopeful stiuin, 
and does not appioliend any serious difficulties — 

• “ In lejdy to youi No 178, dated 10th January 18d8, I do 

“ not consider that the rise m prices paid to bearers and (‘oolies 
“ in this division has been out of pioportion to tlio genet al 
“ enhancement of prices* and of the value of agticuUuial labour 
‘‘ This ojiinion is shared by all District Collectors I should, 
however, observe that the value of agricultural labour is not 
“ fully lepresented by the actual money-payments of wages. 
“ It IB customary for Jigiicultural labourers to receive allowances 
‘‘ of grain and food from their employers, sometimes in lieu of, 
“ and sometimes in addition to, money wages. 

2 There has occasionally been difficulty in procuring dak- 
“ hearers and banghi-burdars. This was much felt duiing the 
“ famine, and was duo partly to groat mortality among the 
labouring classes and jiartly to their reduced condition render- 
ing them unable or aver-^e to undertake hard work This has 
“ been partly remedied by return of plenty and cheaper food, 
“ «md also by the raising of the rates of hire of palkee -bearers 
tmm 4 to 5 annas per stage The difficulty is gradually 
being removed, and, excejit at one or tw^o stages where there 
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n)o uo r^ihnlont heaivrs, ami *iiu{u li.ivo to he loi fioin 
* Iona (ll':^ 1 ^^ulcrs ^mjuiiiiig uotice, 110 Jitticulty occuis. 

‘ o 'Th(‘rci is,a very great Jemaiid toi cvutaige umJ aUo foi 
“ labour by the Public Works Departumnl and l»y the Inigaium 
“rf'Joinparty, and tlie natural effect of this demand has been a 
" sli'j;ht increase m the general rates of hire This is a piopei 
“and legitimate result \yhich cannot and should not be intei- 
“ fered with Labourers can dispose of their services in thebe'^t 
“market. Foj carts and bullocks there is a sinuJai demand, 

“ and a consequent somewliat highei i.ite paid. I believe the 
‘ Inigation t/om pony are willing to emph.y eveiy avadable 
‘ man or woman who will work, but even with this demand 
“ 1 have heaid no compl.duts by piivate parties of excessive 
‘ d I flieiilty in procuring eithei labour or cairiage * * * 

“ 5 There is a steioot3’ped idea very cm rout among travel* 

“ lers, and particularly .imnng Europeans, that the Inrt^ of .1 
“ gharry 01 of a cooly should be 8 annas 01 4 annas a day on 
“ stage, and that any chaige over and above this or'some othei 
“ imaginary and aibitiary rate, m <111 imposition. Them m alsi> 

“ a disposition to giuinhlo or to duve hard baigains, ami not \n 
“ tieat the beaiers or carteth witl^due oonsideiation, wfueli ofimi 
“ leads to their prefeiin>g to work tor iiative contiactois oi 
mahaj ms at less wages than they will willingly take ^o\n 
“ travelleib, and hence probably aiises much of the difficulty^ 
complained of 

“ 0 . As traffic and tiavelling mcrense and extend, and the 
“ demand for cairiage inci eases, roails are being opened out all 
“ over tiie country, and wheie these roads are metalled and 
complet(^d, wheeled conveyances will giadually come moie 
“ into use. though in the interior tiavellers may suffer some* 
‘ inconvenience and increased expenses I think tlie diiticulty 
‘ will giadnally work its own cure witbo’^t the lutei position of 
Government, which can only Ire exercised on sound prm^iplevS 
“ by establishing and maintfiiiung regular relays of beareis 
‘ and coolies, and charging the extia covst to travellers fpr 
“ whose convenience they are kept up So far the supply of 
beaieis, coolies, and carriage in Cuttack Division, is not so 
“ deficient ns to w^aiiant any extraordinary le^ourdes. The exist- 
' mg l)&-k liulos are geneially sufticieut foi all purposes.” 

Thus fai the leports entirely coirohoratc 0111 anticipations A 
priori. There is a decided rise iu price, but perhaps not out of 
piopoition . there nio houi and tlnue indications of . uneasiness , 
prices use easily, but do not easily fall again, and the coolio'* 
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wm to havt* the best ot tho strugj'le between w'i§(\s and capi- 
tal, but there are supposed to be no gioutids i(;r serious 
apprehension * . 

The Commissioner of Rajshahyc reports vety briefly, and, as 
we have already said, does notcoufiim entirely oui anticipations. 
The following extract contains all that bears closely upon our 
enquiry ; — • 

** In reply to your No. 178 of 10th January last, I have the 
honor to state that after consultation with the district offi- 
cers, I am of opinion that in this division the hiio of coolies, 
“ palkee-bearers, and cairiage generally, is not annually on the 
“ increase 

That the rate of hue has increased of late years, there can 
“ be no doubt ; but I do not think the increase has been out of 
Iproportion to the geneiol enhaacemeut of prices or the vaue 
“ of agricultural labour. 

** I do not think that there is any greater difficulty in pro- 
curing carriage or coohes now than foiraerly, provided they 
“ are paid a fair rate of wages ; conse(iueutly the thud point 
** mooted m your letter requires no answei # 
It will be seen, however, that the Commissioner admits that tlie 
rise in the price of cooly labour has been unciuestionalile, and 
with due deference to his better opportunities of judging, we 
cannot but think that he is mistaken when he declares that it 
•IS not out of proportion to the general rise of prices Prices ol 
giain lose very much about the years I8G() and 1861, but it 
nurst not be forgotten that they declined again afterwards, an<l 
wo believe that if ihere.is a similar crojiin 1869, over the whole 
country, as there was fsay) m 1859, the price of it will not be 
much higher than it'^was in that year. 

The Commissioner of Burdwan reports as follows : — 

In compliance with the orders of Government, contained in 
“ your letter No. ITS", dated the 10th Januaiy last, I have the 
hodor to repoit that m the Districts of Bancoorah, Beerbhoom, 
** and Midnapoie, there is not any reason for supposing that the 
hire of coolies, palkee-bearers, and carriages, has increased out 
** of proportion to the general rise of piices and the value of 
‘‘ agricultural labour, or that there is any great difficulty m pro- 
“ curing them. 

2. Contrasted to these are the Districts of Burdwan, 
‘‘ Hooghly, and Howrah, in which the hiie of bearers, &c., espe- 
cially coolies, in the last named district, has increased more 
** Ol less disproportionately, and the diffieulties of procming thtun 
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’* ovon at iij,cioase'l lates aic satd to be likewise gieator than 
“ founerly *, , 

“3 The caus^ IS attributable to the Railway, the Docking 
Company in Howiah, employment in Calcutta, and eniigration 
“ t^) tlie tdh districts diawing them oft'. 

4 'I'lie evil IS* not oire which can last hmq ; concurrently 
“ With it IS iilieady to be seen a inaiked 'uciease of ^nobihfy on 
'* the part of tlie general population If a remedy, Injwevei, is 
" lugontly wanted, I think the best form it could take would be 
“ that of {laying apart of the wages of the laboinei to his family 
“ at home 'JHiie family do not at piescmt benefit much by the 
“ liigh wagos^ bectiuse the temptations of ('alcutta and the 
“ Railway consume the money. I heheve the coolies *do ho- 
ijpstly intend to save money in Calcutta, but cannot lesist 
“ the temptations around them Tlie lainilv is disappointed 
and staived, and set, then face against any hccond pioposal to 
“leave them ♦ V ^ 

VV<* cannot refrain fiom pointing out that this re.port, weak 
aid impotent as ils conclusions are, is a veiy remarkable confiim- 
ition of Ihe theories we have been niging It affoids a cm 
eidl test ot those principles, hinco tlie districts which aio con- 
trisfed with each othei are ^uljacent and ^in the same division, 
and at the same time differ so completely in soil and climatj. 

The very districts in which the soil is laterite, a ml the 
climate comparatively diy, are those wheic no dilticully 
oicuis ; while those in wdiich the soil is alluvial, and the dinutlo 
<lxnip and oncivating, are those wheie incieasod puces and m- 
n eased diftjculty are iiioie oi less obseiVablo Moreuvei, Mr 
JJeischtdr.s testimony is of the inoie value, because Ikj does not 
sharejhose theoiies which his facta piove. 

He* legards the difficulty as temporal y, and aftuhutes it to 
the Railway, the Docking Company at FLowrah, employmmit 
in Calcutta, and emigration to the tea districts. • 

The Railway no doubt incieascs the price of coolieii, but its 
tendency IS rather to facilitate than rendei more difficult thp 
'obtaining of them The effect of Csilcutta is the same 
The steady permanent demand of Calcutta and the large pub- 
lic works in its neighbourhood, and the laige ’ lemuneratioo 
xvhich coolies can obtain, attract numbers from all parts of the 
country, and th(*reby create a cooly population, which prevent,8 
any great difficulty in obtaining labour, though it must be paid 
foi at veiy high rates in those localitu s P>ut these coolies, as then 
vesy lauguugi conclusively shows, do not come in an} scn«ibi(t 
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"pjnpoifion iio-n llii‘ Hoojihlv, Howr.'h, Burdwan Dibliie's , 
lli<»v roine altDo^li i*nUu‘ly from 6ns^a, Hehai, and U^i-^country 

to omi^iation singly Mr Hnischd! kno^\s that rotrmting is 
activrin those very portions of bis division whefe he reports ‘ no 
ditficuity,’ ?’i 2 r , B.incoorah, Rangoeoriinge, and Beerblionm, while 
the cooly contractors would soon die of starvation if they li.td 
to support themselves from the number of coolies they can 
ohiain in the' other distncth, which he considers affected by the 
emigration Evidently the causes he gives only partly account for 
tlie high price, and in no way for the scarcity of labourers other 
than agricultural ; and his testimony to the fact oi their exist- 
ence in the districts where they ought to be looked foi, and of 
their abduce from the distiicts where the causes which we are 
insisting upon are absent, is most unimpeachable. 

Mr. Cbapman\s repoit asto the state ot the Presidency Division 
sufficiently supports oui view, though he unfortunately shares in 
adopting what has been called the kuhner Jure principle lu deal- 
ing with ♦r.b difficulty, and deludes himseil into thinking that 
time w IX !v,otify, instead of, as is really the case, intensify the 
difficulty He writes : — 

“ In reply to Government order No. 178, dated 10th Janu- 
ary 1868, 1 have the honor to report as follows the opinions 
of the officers of this division 

‘ S. Firfft — The price of bearers and coolies has risen large- 
Jy ot Lite \ears, but not more largely than agricultural labour,, 
and not, except as to palkee-bearers m some parts, out of 
pioportion to the general enhancement of prices. 

3 Second — Tlie difficulty of procuring coolies and bearers 
has pio’iahly increased, but not, I think, the difficulty of pro- 
f*uinigcaits 

“ 4*. Third, — There being no disproportionate increase ii>the 
“ piice of labourers, I need not account for such increase as there 
IS As to the difficulty of procuring labourers, especially as to 
the difficulty of proem mg bearers, several plausible causes are 
<alleged as follows . — 

(1.) The profits of agricultural labour have largely increas- 
ed so as to attract all classes. 

“ (2.) The ilemand for labour for Railways, and such like, 
has been of late very large 

“ (3 ) The introauefeion of Railways and of wheeled carriages 
has diminished the demand for palkee-bearers, and made the 
trade inconstant and precarious , such labour, unless it be con- 
sUni , IS peculiarly severe and distressing. 
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' > Foiiffii , — All the officers of the diMsioii efiinc.sl.ly 

«leprecate* jlny interference of Government in the matter, 
and 1 eutirtily co'Vicui with them that it is uncalled for funl 
impracticable, Silch interference could be effect iial only iti 
(Hie of two, ways . either we must rev ert to a sysMnn of forceM 
ialfour foi the convenience of travellers, a system much be- 
lauded by some gentlemen (if applied to any one but them- 
selves), but which I need -not seriously discuss, oi We must at 
the public expense keep up relaj^s of bearer for the use ot 
travellers/' ♦ * . * * 

It will be seen that Mr. Chapman’s attention is too much 
direotiRd to the question of palkee-bearers aloue, hut he aftei- 
ward« forwarded some extracts fiom a report by the alje Dis- 
trict Officer of Jessore whose erroneous views about leaving 
time to work out a cure we can forgive, in gratitude for his 
admirable review of the question. 

The extracts given by the Commissioner are as follows. AVe 
t.ike the liberty of italicising certain passages 

“ Para 30|.— -AV^hile on my tour, I made vauous attempts to 
proem e statistics as to the sUtte of the labour maiket m the 
district, but I novel could piocure figures, aud the result which 
1 procured consisted of simple fetatements^ which I believe on the 
whole to be correct, but which, although I have tested them by 
information derived from all parts of the distnct, I cannot 
lepresent in figures . 

"31 The classes who used to labom, and who still do labour, 
are the Kybuitas, Bagdis, Qwalas, Moochees, Chuudals, Kapali, 
aud Boonas amongst the Hindoos, and Mussulmans ot all sects 
It is difficult to ascertain the proportion of Mussulman to Hindoo 
labourcis , it varies in different parts, being lu some parts two- 
t birds, in others one-third, one-fourth, aud much lower. The pnn- 
cipal Mussulman parts of the distnct are m the south of the 
Suddei Sub-Division, Bagerhat generally, Some parts of Jhenida, 
and the middle of Magoorah Narrail again and all dowb the 
Bhyrub is strongly Hindoo. 

"32. The wages of coolies, mistries, hiicklayers, ghuramies 
&c., have neaily doubled within the last twenty yoais, and even 
fit the high rate now prevailing^ great difficulty is experienced tn 
procuring labour 

" 33. The reason of this lies in many ciicumtances as stated 
by the people amongst whom enquiries have been made 

"34. Different opinions are entertained as to whether tho 
number of labour ^rs has actually decreased, k whether the 
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iwcn <iro not la exisLeiice, or ,whethei the numbei lias boon 
ilencasea only lelatively, v e., wlictliei the men areVfheie but 
not available 

“ 1 have no doubt that the latter ojunion iscoirect, 

and that the numbers of labourois aie theie but not 'available, 
berause the men find employment elst'wljoie aiul in other ])uisuit 

“ .‘3G There ran be no doubt tliat the exieusion of railways, 
of roads, and’ puhho works, has a t»voMold etiect on the labour 
inaiket It not only attracts local laboiii from the district 
while the roads are in progress, but it removes it afterwards 
by increasing facilities to the labourer to leave his*<listiict In 
ail (list nets which lie near to the rail and to Calcutta, this 'two- 
fold effect inuht he particularly felt. And it has' been so felt 
in this district in all parts, and specially in the northein poi- 
tion of the district to which the Railway is most adjacent 

“37, It will be noted that in foimci tunes not only was the 
labour to a great extent localized, but it was to a very consider- 
able extent foiced, or hetfari I have no doubt, and 1 have taken 
pains to enquire into this, that this betjari system has become 
almost entiielv extinct, and the facilities given by the improve- 
ment of communications has undoubtedly, along with, of course, 
unproved judicial and criminal executive administiation, a good 
deal to do with this. Whatever be the real cause, labour has 
(eased to be, as it necessaiily ^vas before, localized, and facilities 
(»f transfer of labour have undoubtedly caused a diminution of 
the local supply. 

“ 38. The chef' cauhe of the dimiiiUtioiu however, has been 
the glowing prosperity of tlie agncultuialist clash, Ihe rise in 
the piice of food of all kinds having largely benefited the 
producing class 

“39 I never heard of any instances tn lahich cult iiuf tors 
become cooHes or day-labourers, except under very exceptional 
circumstances, such as* after the cyclone, when labour was at a 
very unusual premium Very many htsfances miyht he given 
of day-labourei s becoming cult waittrs and owning lands; in 
fact: tl^ is the ambition of the cooly, and many of their number 
icalize their aim. A labourer who has been prosperous generally 
begins by building one or two additional huts till he reaches 
the conventional foxxvgkoisio his baree He then cultivates 
biio little patch which he holds as libita jumma, hiring himself 
“ut to till other fields when sowing is going on, and doing a 
1‘Ttle m the way of glmramies" woik when no cultivation is 
’joiug on. If Fie still is piosjiorous. he ifikcs a small jumina, and 
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'giadually Jiops tho daily labour^ rising from being n muzJooi 
to be a griUast (and there can be little doubt that tlieftO aie the 
men who in* tune ’will be the bhodro Ink), 

40 I can point to two instances of classes of daily labourovs 
wdj^o havethuvS raised themselves to the rank of cultivators, viz, 
the Boona coolies attached to factories, and the ryot*!, of holdings 
in the Soouderbunds 

“41 When the indigd factonos which employed the Boona 
coolies were shut up, some of these Boonas went off to other 
distucts, some still continued their occupation as labourers, but 
many of them have stuck to the vicinity of the factories, and 
have taken lands, and now aie as independent cultivators as 
most of the* fTessoie ryots — and very good cultivators tliey 
make. They are oiderly, quiet, and hard-working. A good deal 
of their tillage work is done by fits and starts, as is their nature , 
but when they don't work themselves, their women are avail- 
able lor work, and tlioy can work as well as the men. 

42 The men who went down to the Soonderbunds to cut 
wood and clear jungle, getting 4 and 5 Rupees a month, are now 
all cultivabois in the plots which they have cleared for holdeis 
of giaut*-, very ■w’ell off, and on the whole industrious 

“ 4<3 1 cannot say that the labouring class have profited 

by tlie inciease of tbeir profits to nocumulale money so long a? 
they ‘lemain a& labourers, simply becauBc no labourer whu*has 
accumulated any money remains alabourer, but promotes himself* 
suo moui into the agricultural class. But even while a labouier, 
he fee<ls better, he builds himself a better hut or house, he gives 
his wife and children ornaments, he* is more irregulai in 
his tune of labour, he takes more holidays : all show signs of 
no inconsiderable prosperity m his condition as a labouring 
man. 

“ 44 The upper classes regard the advancement of these 
ehofa loh with peculiar jealousy, and there can be no doubt, 1 
think, that the labour question in districts near the railani Cal- 
cuita will soon assume serious proportions. It is impossible to 
suggest any plan, so far as I see, by which the diflBculty can be 
met. The demand should create a supply, and the increased 
prosperity of the agricultural classes will enable them to meet 
the difficulty well. As for the bhodro loh, who consider them- 
selves created simply to read, write, and do little or nothing to 
earn their livelihood, tlwy must give up their apathy and take 
to other lOeans and trades to eniich themselves to meet the 
demands on thoir pockets, otherwise they will find* the success- 
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fill rooiy beat th(‘m iii the rac<*, as oii;^ht unfood t(i be the ^ 

( 'tsp ' 

Mr Monu) after all^cloe-^ Tint ^et^ni very hopeful of the evil 
worlcing out its ow’^ii cure lie says the flemand oxi^qhi to create 
a ^uiiply. Imt does not seem very confident that it will do 
The succeeding repoits show conclusively that it is not neces- 
sary fora djsriict to be near the lail or near Calcutta to involve 
it in the cooly difficulty 

The ClJonnuissioner of Dacca, Mr Sim<^on, writes — 

1 hcive the honor to inform you tliat I have collected the 
opimoiH of my district officers lelative to the subjects lo- 
ferred to in your letter No 178 of the lOth of January The.ra, 
is a cO'mpIcfe iCiUinimifr/ in ike rc/^^n^s, and my opinion is 
in full accord with that of the distiict officeis. 1 will fiisl 
answer the qiie.stioiis, and then detail the reasons for the 
changes noticed 

‘‘ 2 The use in price of coolies and beareis in thus division 
hijfi been f (4 r beyond 'projw ft ion to the gfnenU enhaucemeut 
of prices and value of agrioultvral labour, 

“ 'rhe difficulty of piocurmg carriage is less than former- 
ly , that oj provurinq coohes wvch qt enter 

4. I must first state that it was alwajs difficult to piocMiie 
palkeo-beareis all over the division ; it qs n av al/r.ost in>pas- 
sihlle ; in fact, pal kee travelling, except among the Police, i, 
•almost now unknown. Women are carried about m dooiies, 
and always will be ; the dooly service is quite distinct ami 
separate fioin that known as palkee travelling, in this 
division travelling is, With the exception of steam sei vices, 
earned on bv boats,, and the disappeaiauce of palkee-beareis 
IS not of serious importance. 

•^5 But if by coolies 19 understood persons who perfoim 
all kinds of labour an,d carry goods fiom place to place, .in<l 
work for landholders, either as cultivators of land by tlio 
piece or by the luair, nr as poisons to perform casual agri- 
cultuial services, for in.stance beating indigo vats, picking ""tea 
leaves, removing hemp fibre, cutting thatching glass, budding 
cufoha hcm>os, digging tanks making bucks, if the wuifl 
coolies is to her understood as lefening to persons who per- 
form work like the above, then indeed prices have greatly 
increased, the price offeted has not hi ought ike requited 
uippbf of lahoniers, and d null not, amt not even if it should 
tmsed fen (We hope Mi, Chaianaa and 

Ml, Moiuo wili read this and piofitby it.) 
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6. TIiq people of those districts vjtll onljf lahour at unplea- 
sant worll'*for othfirs when veiy poor indeed A. s soon as they 
pass tlie ^tage of ’poverty, and can find any woik for thenisejves 
of which they may themselves receive the profits, they will work 
iic^ more for others, they will undertake no work for con- 
tract or hire. 

“The status of those persons who used to worlo as coolies 
has altered ; the poorest classes are much better off, the men 
who used to be eager for daily work of any kind now decline 
to do anything of this sort , they have their own little area 
under cultivatfon, and most of the families possess the luxiiiy 
of a gun. 

“ 8. The reasons are that the influx of European capital into 
I’engal and the opening out of the country by railways and steam- 
i*rs have enabled cultivators to dispose of agricultural produce 
at distant marts and at prices very greatly above former rates. 

“ 9 The price of labour has been greailyraised by the Rail- 
wav, which employs any number, not only of men, bill? of women 
and boys. These poisons leceive pay according to the work 
they do A man wth several able-bodied wives, who can work 
them well, soon saves money, and can obtain a piece of land and 
become independent. 

“ 10. When the famine raged in Orissa, crops in this division 
weie splendid, to increased returns of produce highly laisod 
prices gave tlie cultivators of the land most unexpected profits. 

“11. Act X. of 1859 has protected the tenants from the 
landholdeis, and bettered the condition of the ryots. Persons 
who were coolies were also ryots to a smlill extent , they are no 
longer coolies ; such persons now arc not obliged by poverty to 
labour for others , they can support themselves from the lands 
they till. 

“ 12. No amount of wages will induce these men now to beat 
indigo vats or cultivate tea gardens ; both indigo making^and 
tea gardening must be supported by imported labour^ or they will 
disappear, even in the face of a redundant population with 
any amount of spare time on its hands. 

“ 1 3. Carriage has increased ; carts, carriages, and boats, have 
multiplied ; ponies are very much more used, but the owners 
work for themselves ; the price of hire has increased, and tlio 
more work an owner can get for his ticca gharry or for his 
bullock-cart, the bettet. He does not usually hire by the 
month, but takes advantage of every opportunity, ^nd tries to 
obtain as many jobs in the day as he can. 
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** Jri* A« far as travellers are concerned in this division, they 
require little else except boats and boatmen ; these are proem - 
able at any rate in as great numbers as before, and all that is 
required is good payment. 

“ 15 With reference to coolies for land carriage, where carts 
arc not procurable, and where neither roads nor carts exists 
the difficulty cannot be exaggerated » labour cannot he obtained 
except by eompuhion. Mr. Kdgar, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Cachar, thinks that when colonies of villagers are established 
for the clearance of the forest tracts, the supply of coolies at 
reasonable rates should be made a condition of settlement 
The idea fs quite practicable^ avd would of course answer ; but 
J fear the Government will regard the proposal as at variauee 
With the principles of Political Economy y and as an interference 
with the liberty of the subject ' 

“16 Formerly Sylhet, which was regarded as a very poor 
districtj used to supply large bodies of labourers at reasonable 
rates ; they are unprocurable now Sylhet is no longer po- 
verty-rtneken The bodies of men who used to work at indigo 
and at riec-cuttmg in Dacca and Mymensiug at Rupees 2 per 
mensem and their food, are not procurable . offers of Rupees 
6 per month failed to attract them in 1867. 

17. I am not justified in looking at this state of things as 
an*'evil. It shows that the general prosperity of the poor of 
the country has increased ; the fact that this prosperity is ac- 
companied with difficulty and expense to Europeans seeking to 
make their fortunes out of this countiy is not to be regarded 
as paramount to the 'general advantage. The natives of this 
country have nothipg to complain of ” 

Sylhet, at any rate, is far enough from the Railway. But let 
us now come to the last report we have to consider, that of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong. He does not enter much into 
causes, but m his appreciation of the impending difficulty he 
shows moie discernment than any other Commissioner. We 
wish our space permitted us to give his report in full, but it is 
lengthy, and we must confine ourselves to extracts. Lord Click 
Browne writes : — 

“ 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Government 
orders No. 178, dated the 10th January last, calling for a 
report on the possibility of remedying the evils occasioned by 
the annually increasing difficulty m obtaining a supply of coolies, 
palkee-bearers, and cairiage generally, and by the great increase 
m the rates of hire demanded, if such evils exist in this division. 
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2. With regard to the first point, there is no doubt that the 
rise ?n the*p\ice of^ bearers, coolies, &c,, is out of all proportion 
to the general enhanceracut of prices and to the value of agri- 
cultural labour m this divisloa. On. this point Mr. Irvin observes 
that the rates for coolies have increased in Tipperah about 80 
pei cent, in the last«ten years, whdo the price of rice has not 
increased more tlian 30 per cent., and he remarkis that tho 
value of agricultural labour must vary with tlie price of the 
gi eat staple rice Mr. Whinfield gives the prices of rice and 
the lates of wages for road coolies in Noacolly during the last 
ten years, fiom* which I see that between 1850 aud 1863 tho 
price of rice per maun d fell from Rupees 2-8 to annas 15-6, 
wliile the moidhly wages of coolies rose one Rupee. Moreover, 
tho actual rise in w«iges took place in a year in which the price 
of nee fell 8 annas a maund Further on, I find that a rjso of 
9 annas a mauud in 1865 was accompanied by a use in wages 
of Rupees 1-8, viz, from Rupees 6 to Rupees 7-8, The year 
1 8()() was exceptional owing to the famine in the west, but a 
fall of Rupees l-G-6 a mauud m the price of rice in 1867 bad 
no effect on coolies^ wages, though a further fall of Rupees 
l-i-6 m the present year has been followed by a return of 
uages to Rupees G. 

3. Nor is there any doubt as to the difficulty in procuring 

caiiiage, coolies, and palkee -bearers, being much greater than, 
formedy, even ut an increased cost ♦ * # 

5, Coolies aie extremely difficult to procure anywhere, and 
tlie puces charged aic very high At Chittagong there is less 
difficulty (though it is considerable there also), and the rates 
aie less than lu the other two districts. In Tipperah and 
Noacolly, the rates are from annas 4-9 to annas 5-4 a day 
for occasional hiring, but rarely less ihaui 5 annas, and coo- 
lies genemlly refuse to engage by the month. Municipal and 
magisterial conservancy and road operations are often at a 
complete siand^siill for want of coolies, and at my recommend- 
• ation the question of importation from Chota Naqpore is under 
consideration at CommiUah, where the charge fur a cooly to 
go thirty-two miles to Daoodkandy is Rupees 2-8.’ 

0. With regard to the third point, the causes are these ; tho 
demand for labour in Arracan, where an insignificant salt tax, a 
very low land tax, and a very fertile rice country, enable the 
natives (if the statements current in Chittagong arc correct) to 
affoid to lie down all day and pay Chittagong labourers to do 
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then work, draws away a good deal of labour bom philtagong, 
and enhances the cost of what is left. 

But the general piosperity of the lower classes in this 
division, owing to the heavy rice crops, moderate land assess- 
ment, an economical way of living, is one of the causes, and a 
very satisfarctory one, if no other existed. When a man finds 
he has nearly all he wants by %oorhing a little at his field 
(and the number of coolies who live solely by hiring out tbcir 
labor is, except at Chittagong port, very trifling), he does not 
care to labour for hire, and only consents to do so on receiving 
high wages 

8. The chief cause of all, however, is that the labouring 
classes and their zemindars also have latterly got to thoroughly 
understand that under the policy of Government in all these 
matters, they can name their own price, and that the autlioiities 
will give it whatever it is, as the journey or work must be done ; 
and similarly that the authorities will not interfere on behalf of 
the public; however exorbitant a charge may be. With this 
knowledge, and not being in a state of poverty, there is a clever 
system of combination winch makes the beateis, cartels, and 
coolies, masters of the situation. But this not all ; nor aie the 
working classes alone interested m the matter. The zemindars 
and gornashtahs receive a large portion of the earnings of their 
tenants. In the case of gomashtahs, &c , the payment is a 
’ direct one in cash. In the case of the zemindar, it is more often 
indirect, i. e., the bearer or cooly gives increased cesses in con- 
sideration of the zemindar helping him in making such charges ; 
hut I am informed that, not unfrequeutly, the zemindars get 
a portion of the eai;nings in cash. It is a well known face that 
the zemindars about Coinmillah and on the road to Daoodkandy 
have fixed the charge foi a cooly between those places at Rupees 
2-8, though 12 anna^ would be high payment. 

The inconvenience and other evils resulting from this 
stale of affaus is certainly such as to call for remedy. Govern- 
ipent officers find extreme difficulty in getting carriage to ena- 
ble them to travel about their districts. Though the style and 
manner of travelling is quite different to what it used to be, 
and very few offioeis now travel with any attempt at such 
moderate comfort as would render travelling anything less than 
disagreeable, the ^difficulties in getting carts and the expense 
are so great that the main object is to find reasonable excuses 
for travelling as little as possible ; and when they cannot be 
found, the next object is to camp at particular places for a long 
« 
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time, winch \C'ill save Upth inconvenience and expense. About 
three tnch>lhs a<;o, a Deputy Oollectoi, who thought his tiavel- 
ling was ovei till* next season, asked me not to send him out 
in a particular duty in which he had acquired special experfence, ^ 
Uiiless itpwas absolutely necessary, because he could not afloid ' 
to spend more than his travelling allowance, and no roughing 
it ” vvould enable him to travel on that. And this statement 
has been repeatedly confirmed by other officoxs*. Moreover, 
there is no knowing weie it will end. There is no reason, as 
there would be lu European countnes, why even the existing 
exorbitant prices should not be doubled at any moment. 

“’10. Respectable persons who must themselves travel in a 
palkee, withMuggage, &c., on carts, complain very much at the 
way they are fleeced. 

1 1. The Government policy is not appreciated by any class , 
the general public simply regard the absolute power in these 
matters (for the principle of competition never comes into play) 
vested in the labouring classes as an instance of ojir weakness 
and bad government. And the classes who profit 'have as little 
respect foi it as those who suffer by it. 

“ 1 2. With regard to the fourth point, my reply must enfcii c- 
ly depend oo the meaning of the words sound punciplcs.” 
If they mean that the pimciples of free tiado, as applied to 
bearers, carts, and coolies, are to remain in as full toffee as 
111 England, then there is no remedy. The lower classes of 
natives hate organisation rather more than the upper and 
middle clasbes hate it ; but poihaps the foregoing paragraphs 
may, on the face of them, show the nnipossilnlity of any or- 
ganization, or auythmg like a service"’ being established in 
this division under the present system. 

“13. 1 trust, however, that the words sound principloa”' 

do not necessaiily, and under all circumstances, involve the 
conditioiib adveitod to m the last paiagriph, and that 1 may he 
peimitted to question the soundness of applying such Condi- 
tions and principles to the people of all countrieb alike, regaul- 
less of differences in religion, customs, habits, and circuui- 
stauces. 

“ 14;. If the principle of free trade were fully applicable' to 
this country even in matteis coining most strictly under the 
term, yiv, in the trade of the staple of vice, then under the 
facilities afforded by* Government in the way of advertising 
pi ices, &c., and the special attention drawn to the subject, it 
would have answered in the case of the On&ba Ihmine, wheie- 
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as the (loatli of more than 5,O0,QO0 perdgns from famine is a 
terrible refutattoii of the theoiy so persistently adhered to. 
And if the principle cannot be absolutely depended on under 
such favourable circumstances, it can scarcely* be expected to 
"answer when applied m other directions In England, if 9 
set of carpenters agreed to charge J?! a^day f(jr their labour, a 
pufBcient number of other poisons who had previously practised 
any other bustiness would become carpenters, and that would 
rectify matters in a very short time. In this country, if a 
man is not by biith a palkec-bearcr, nothing will induce liim 
to cany a palkee and the same with eveiy other irade, occu- 
pation, or service in India The very liasis of free trade 
j»rincii)lcs is wanting in this country.” * » • 

It is a stiikiug fact that m the four divisions last lofcrrod to, 
while every Commissioner testifies to the increasing puce of 
cooly labour and increasing difficulty in procuring it, tliey 
nearly all assign different causes to account for it. The last 
three CommiSHioncrs and the Magistrate of Jessoie all agree 
in naming tlie attractions of agriculture as one of the principal 
causes, and in this they are uniiuestionably right, but lor the 
jest we think they are led into paitial or total error Irom local 
ciicumstauces The Commissioner of Burdwan lays the wliole 
difficulty at the door of the Railway, the Howrah Docking 
Company, and emigration. This, as we have shown, is absurd. 
The Railway, as we have already said, has, no doubt, to pay a 
high puce foi its coolies, and the demand it makes must diaw 
away the supply somewhat from other districts ; but we tliirdc 
the Railway fully makes up for this by the tendency which 
it has to fostei the cooly class and keep them to cooly labouj, 
whereas, had they remained and laboured in their districts, they 
would piohable ere now have made use of their savings to turn 
agncultuii&ts If Patna and Bhangulpore, through which the 
Railway passes, have foh the scaicity but little, and Dacca and 
Chittagong, where there is no Railway, feel it most severely of 
all, it seems to prove conclusively that the Railway has little, if 
anything, to do with it. 

We cannot but think that the complete manner in which 
the causes which ,wo have assigned correspond with the facts 
given by the Gimmissioners is sufficient to carry conviction to 
the minds of our readers that they afford the true explanation 
•o< ihe scarcity A cooly ’s employment is looked on as the least 
honourable of all ; the woik ho has to do, ob ihe contrary, is com* 
parati\ely more seveie than that of the ngiicultuvist. IJeucc, 
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as soon as tlic system of free iompetition ohtjuns a full entiy 
into the cojnmunjty, the labouring classes are able to laise their 
prices tb earn increased profits, and to improve their position, as 
Mr. Monro testifies, and pass over into the agnciiltuial class.. 
But there are no corresponding accessions to the labouring class ; 
diluvion is taking jilace. without any conut eibalancing alluvion , 
the habits and customs of the people are strongly opposed to 
any one who is above a labourer descending to work as one. 
They will suffer anything short of starvation rather than do so. 
Then inclination, their honour, their effeminate habits, aic all 
opposed to itr. 

Tlie all-important question, therefore, to be decided is, as 
we have already said, whether this labour difficulty will, 
if left alone, rectify itself oi not. The Commissioner of Bur- 
dwan thinks it will ; the Commissioner of the Piesulency 
seems confident that it will do so He relies entirely on the 
operations of the ordinary laws of supply and demand, just 
as men did in regard to the Orissa famine, tiU. a million of 
souls had fallen a sacrifice to thoir confidence. ' That miser- 
able event will indeed have done us one service if it teaches tho 
Government to discredit for the- next quarter of a coutuiy 
he advice of those who misapply the laws of Political Eco- 
nomy. We say designedly ‘ misapply,’ for we have the greatest 
confidence m those laws and in then perfect soundness, Vhen 
the antec(‘dent conditions arc not misimderstooJ it is pieciselj" 
because the conditions were misunderstood in regard to Orissa, and 
are misnndei stood also, we fear, in regard to the labour question, 
that w'e feel so anxious about the result Ear from shi inking 
from Political Economy, it is by appealing to its laws no less than 
to the expel lence of other countries that we hope to show that 
the scarcity and high prices will not tend to remedy themselves, 
but will go on increasing till they almost annihilate the supply. 

It is an obvious tniism that if there is a kind of occujiation 
wbicli is looked upon as unpleasant and degrading, men can only 
be induced to betake themselves to it from (1) necessity or (2) 
the attractions of high remuneration. Now, as we before con- 
tended, the main difficulty in Bengal — in fact, wo believe in most 
tropical countries — is that though cooly labour -is a si7ie qud non 
for the material prosperity of the community^ it is not a necessity 
for the personal well-being, still less existeocc, of any individuaL 
Life is shorter than in temperate countries, tlie soil in general 
more fertile, and the necessaries of existence aro^ more limited 
to what the soil produces without other than agiiculiural labour 
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The coDstniction ol roads, the building of pucka and even cutcha ' 
lionses for the better classes, carrying palkees, pulling punkahs, 
making drams and khals, digging large tanks, are not necessities 
to tire individual who is called upon to do them, however im- 
portant they may b^ to the person who wishes to have them 
done for him. There are many countiies, and we believe Ben- 
£jal is one of.them, wliere the mere produce of the soil is ordi- 
nal ily so fficitot for the support of the entire population, that 
is, where it feeds and clothes them, and produces a sufficient 
surplus to enable them to procure from without whatovei else 
(and itj IS little enough) their wants extend to. In such a 
country it is clear that the population can exist and even thrive 
m the sense in which the Commissioner of Dacca in liis last 
paragraph speaks of them as prosperous, and as having nothing 
to complain of, and as they thrive in Assam, without any cooly 
laboui to speak of, or any of the results of it, in the shape of 
roads, railroads, irngation, or other works, well built cities, em- 
bankments, or reservoirs. A few tanks with water just good 
enough not lo poison the drinker is the only kind of work which 
can ho regarded as an absolute necessity. And e\en this is 
indwidaalhj so remote a necessity, that, as may be witnessed 
in many villages in Bengal, people will drink churned up mud 
and vegetable refuse for a long time before they will of then 
accoul labour at constructing or cleaning out a tank. 

. It seems obvious, then, that the necessity for labour other than 
agncultural will not operate to prevent Bengal fiom passing into 
the state of Assam and from continuing to go on from bad to 
worse a<? regards material progress. Are the Government and 
its officials justified, then, in thinking that the attraction of high 
lemuneration will be •efiectual in working a cure, and that, as 
Mr. Monro hopes, the demand will create a supply ? We think 
a little care will show that this is even a more broken reed to 
rely upon than that ofmecessity. 

If the demand was unlimited, there is no doubt that it would 
be certain to create a supply at last. We do not doubt that a 
gang of Brahmm coolies, who bad passed the Entrance Examin- 
ation, could be got together by offering them each Rupees 
1,000 a month for their labour ; but the problem is, first leaving 
Government out of the question, will the individual members of 
society be prepared to offer the terms which will be asked, or 
Will they rather forego the object for which the labour is wanted, 
than pay the requisite price, and thus live in a state of uncivi- 
lised iitid unaspiring ease as in Assam ? 
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Now, Ibi^ depends precisely ofl tlie extent to which the price 
of labour lAusfc nse bofoie it will operate as a sufticient induce- 
ment This again is a ([uostion winch we are con\mced must 
be answeied as the Coininissioner of Dacca answers it The 
ohVcooly (flass will, continue to woik at a rafo which, if high, 
will not he preposteious, but by doing so they will n^aily all m 
another geneiation have iib.en to easier circumstances, and the 
price will thcncefoith have to be such as wiU ait) act mrn who 
haiHi fuihrHo shininrd cooly labour to take to it 

Mr Simson says of his division . — The price offeiod has not 
“ brought the* lequired supply of labouiers, and it will not, 

“ and not cv^n if it should be laised ten times The peojile ot 
“ ibcse ilLstiicts will only labout at unpleabant woik for oflins 
*' wIh'u vi'iy poor indeed As soon as they pass the stage r)f 
“ poveily and can find any woik for themselves of which they 
may themselves leceive tluj piofits, they will woik no more fur 
otheis, they will luidcitake no woik for contiact or lure’’ 

We aie confident that every one, who has had tho ^x})t‘n»mc 0 
of I'lidoavoiiung to induce any Bengallee who is above laboui, as 
he thinks, toundeilake laboui, woll uiihesitatinglv couiinn what 
Mr Sim«on says. If, as seem likely, tlie cogly chtss in many 
paits of Bengal is entirely absorbed in another genciation, there 
is nothing to piovent tlie price of labom mcreabing in ano^ier 
twenty yen 1 8 to 20 or even 30 Knpees a month Preposteious as , 
tills may now seem, the prices now charged would have apjieared 
almost equally preposterous twenty years ago With such 
prices it IS evident that private enterprise must he annihilated ; 
only woiks necerjsary to existence will Ve uiidci taken , conser- 
vancy will be hopeless , all but the most tbifjngcd roads and 
cominnincations will go to ruin , and water deteriorate more 
ami moio. 

Covet ninent, it is true, will be ablcd.o obtain labour if it 
clux^ses to payfoi it, but it is self-evident that Government, *with 
its already tt)o stationary revenue and already too expensive 
Public AVotkb Depaitnieiit, wull bo compelled to diaw ni ijL« 
lioihs also, ami follow the example of private poisons in ahvindon- 
ing tho rnajonty of its wmrks To say that tlie life of Euiopeans 
in India will be a burden to them, that a transfer of un officer will 
bo oqiiivalont to an exoibitant fine, is only to point out some 
of the most trivial of the misfortunes, not worth meutioiung, com- 
pared vnth the geneial decline of the community. 

Wc appeal, then, confidently to to our readers whether there 
IS any good ground for supposing that the scarcity and hisfh price 
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ol l.ibonr will, if l(‘ft alone, rerfiedv tln'mselves they done 

so in Assann ^ Have they done so in the MauuiUug the many 
couJitnes in tlic West Indies, the G()V(‘rninents ot which find it 
necessary to organise an expensive department of the State lu 
order to introduce eouhes from India to piovide the reifnisite p- 
ply of labour ^ Evon in Beiiijal 11*^011; aie tin le any indications 
(»t a re-ac*tloji or it a fact that that tlunioh the juices of labour 
e 1 MMi th ' cla<s ahoie that(‘t the labouring class 

C' d w 1 V ‘ in loiation to i resort to laboui i And if the sear- 
ch^ t - iK i civasing — wo might say in legard to some parts of 
!'« couLinues miiernedied — what will be the result^ Those 

who have been in Assam knowhow to answer this question. Ail 
the minor roads will one alter the other have to be al»a!idone(l 
owing to the expense of keeping them up ; intercommunication 
except by boat will be at an end. Tanks will go on getting 
woise and worse ; and every one shrink from the expense of 
ie-(ligging them ; uncultivated laixls, orchards, and topes, 
will be more and more covered with injurious under -growrli, 
owing to the expense of employing labour to root ii out, 
pucka houses will fall raoie and more into ruins ; diainage 
be neglected ; sanitation be checked, owing to the prohibits y 
puce rcijuisite to carry out sanitary measuies. and yet with all 
this the co.st of keeping up the police, peons, guards, &c, will be 
constantly increasing, and tire tendency of rhe expenditure to out- 
run the revenue be more marked than ever European enterpiise 
and capital will be driven out of the mofuhMl in conhequence ut the 
price of hired labourer; theexpenbeof survevs will be doubled , and 
Government, will be told, as ii recently was m Assam, that an 
order to erect niasorvy pillars to rnaik boundaneb, was impracti- 
cable, since the erection of sucli pillars in buch a place would 
cost a fortune 

If this ivS the state Jo which the Government wishes to reduce 
Bengal, by all means let It follow Mr. Chapman's advice, and 
leave matters to tliemselves; and mdeeci one may well ask whether 
in what wo havejuat sketched we have not been delineating that 
wliich is going on before our veiy eyes, rather than indulging 
in a prophetical picture. The evil is gi owing slowly no doubt, 
but not imperceptibly ; it is only too true that already the state of 
I liings in Lower Bengal is becoming so bad as to cause sei lous 
anxiety. On all sides, and from the most independent sources, 
one hears evidence that the state of the country is unquestionably 
deteuoratiiig, We do not pretend to say that the scarcity of labour 
is the came, but we believe it ib one of the causes at work, and 
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l^y no means the least efficacious. •From every quarter in the very 
districts Witqre labour is expensive we hear ot the deterioration 
of tlie tanks, and ‘that new ones are are not being constructed as 
hitherto The jungle is visibly giowing upon the inhabitants, 
anj all pei^ons unite in saying that village conservancy is worse 
than forineily All .the similler khalls and water-ways are notori- 
ously silting U[), and palkeo travelling becoming an ihiposibility, 
as we saw' fiom the lepoita in many places wdiere there are no 
loads 01 lailroads to replace it. Almost everywhere also in the 
1 ate nor pucka houses arc tailing into decay ; even the European 
houses at the Slidder Stations are getting into the same state, and 
no new ones are being built Baboo Joykissen Mookerjee well 
described the*othei <lay the contrast between the road-Tnakiug 
and material progress winch he witnessed up-country, as com- 
paied with the stagnation in Bengal, where we find that many 
old roads have been abandoned. New roads, it is true, are 
being constructed in many places, but the cost of them is enor- 
mous, and the Local Roads* Fund hopelessly and. avowedly 
msohent, and compelled to stop all progress A road cess is now 
pronounced to be the only possible means of extrication. 

Precisely the same may be said about embankments, which 
are getting out of repairs over the whole ciiuntiy, while tho 
zemindars shiik the performance of their duty, terrified at the 
enormous cost which it will involve. European capital, tod, is 
compelled slowly to abandon the contest As we have already* 
said, we do not protend to treat the bcaicily of labour as the only 
cause of all the misfortunes we have enumerated, and in many 
cases over speculation, no doubt, has* ruined the European 
capitalist, but the high prices of hired labour have unquestion- 
ably contributed to hia difficulties, and frequently been the 
inducement to have recourse to the illegal piessure which has 
biought him into contact with the local officials. Certain it is 
that almost all European capital is being driven out of Bengal 
Indigo has gone, tea-planting has suffered a rude shock,* and 
one speculation after another gets into difficulties. 

What then, in conclusion, are the remedies W'e would propo' 
This IS no doubt a most important question, but we believe that 
the task we have undertaken would be complete even if we did 
not attempt to enter upon this question. Tho important point 
IS to draw attention to the intensity of the evil first Wlieu this 
is duly admitted and realised, the Government and the public 
will be prepared to accept remedies which would otherwise be 
Hcointully lejectcd We will not, ho we vei, shrink from indiciitlug 
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gonerally what we consider au‘ the remedies that are rcqniied, 
winch consist of an alternative choice between thdt' su^ijested * 
by the C'ommisaioner of Chittagong and that by the Deputy 
(ponimibsioner of Cachar. 

As wo have ]nsi said, the cooly dfficulty may be fogarded ns 
trivial and umnipoi taut, — an inconvenience ' to Euiopeans and 
officials, which will euro itself if lett idone, — but imthiiig seiious 
or vital- or it mny ho regarded as a most impoi tan t and danger- 
ous evil winch threatens to paialvze all iisidul works in the dis- 
tricts to which it (‘xlends oi uiny extend heieafier ; to stoj> almost 
all public woiks by the piolnbitive C(»st wbicli tlio execution of 
them will mvolvf , aiich iii one word, to con\ert Lower Bmigal 
into Assam We are canfideiit that we have failed uUeily ui 
dealing with the question unless we liave succeeded in showing 
that the lattei is the true view, that the l.iboui question lu ludia 
IS far niojo vital to the interests of the count} y than the 
educational, ami that it lies at the toot of economy in piibhc 
woiks, roads, and conmiunicatious, and, to a gieat extent, sani- 
tation, If the fonner view is adopted, it is useless looking for 
any preventive or remedial measuies, since nothing, such as tho 
case recpuies, would he listened to If, however, it be admitted 
lliat the jiresent system is radically unsound, and lequnes the 
intervention of Government to remecly it as fai as possible, then, 
as Lord Uliok Browne contends, the view of what constitute 
‘sound piincipW will be entirely alt.eied, and there maybe 
some hojie of success. 

What is wanted is t]iie active intervention of Govmnment as 
it has intervened in the question of education and in the provi- 
sion of medicines aurd dispensaiies. Tins intervention might, wo 
believe, be successfully exercised in tw^o ways . — (1 ) by compul- 
sion and (2) by influence and agreement. 

The principle und^ilyiug the former is that the public sliould 
tax 'the individuals forming the community m labour, and not 
only in money, as is now done exclusively. We can see nothitig 
in the eternal essence of things, which makes it less justifiabl <3 
for the community to requue certain classes to give to the 
public a share, of then labour than as it now does a shaie of 
their income. As Lord Uhek Browne argues very cogently m a 
passage of his leport which has been omitted, there is nothing 
radically unjust or unfair, nor is it ui^precedontcd in civilized 
count lies, to require forced labour Speaking of this objection, 
ho says - 
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“I know that there is one objection to be surmounted, viz , 

“ tiiat irr^iis case even, though lates he fixed, it will ho turcoJ 
labour •To'this f reply that, as legards all three, — beiueis, caits, 
and coolies, — labour is forced alieady when recpiind Ibi iroo^is, ^ 
apd tliat#when nations as civilized as oins(*l\es annual 1\ huce 
many thonbandai)f their countiyinen to labour as sohiuo.s {and 
iim the iisk of losing tlieii lives at times) agairi^'ft tiu'ii will 
foi yeais foi tlie public 'good, it seems woilhy o‘f consuhia- 
tiou whethei too much stress has not been laid on ihc' asserted 
haidsbip of cotnpelhiig a man to woik at his own hiusiuesb loi 
thiee 01 lour days in the year at fair WMges, wbelher lie wishes 
to \froik lor that paiticulai emplovm oi not, wlnm his doing 
bo wdi be ol^corisideiahlo public benefit/^ • 

We may add that belli m England and bexo we alieady 
force persons to act as juryineti, wdietlier they like it or not 
Ilut, as Mr Memo indicates in his letter, it us (juite m ac*i oid- 
ance with the habits and customs of tliis (mnitiy to tax pexsoiis 
m tins manner Even in Bengal it is consideimi h‘ss dogiading 
to be called upon by the Police or a jmbhc othc6r to pcitoun 
some task lequuing laboiii than it is to do the same w^oik for a 
jiiivate individual In Assam thet distinction is voiv nuiiked. 
We have not referred to the Assam lepoit, btit one of tlie De- 
puty Commissioneis, M«ijoi Sherei, of Ivainioop, explains so well 
the diffeient estimates held of kiboui lupiiied by lonipoteirt au- 
thority and voluntary labour foi hue, that ive cannot do better 
tbfuv exiiact the passage — 

“ i think 1 may safely say that ‘puiely' voluntaiy local 
labour is lut to be obtained in Kamroop I am peifectly suie 
that a Euiopean traveller wanting to proceed from tliis to 
the ‘ Cossyali Bills' oy ‘ Upper Assam' could not tjuit this 
station and bcciue the necessary cainnge foi hinisei/ and 
baggage in the shape of ‘local labour/ without the aid of the 
presiding civd authoiity. I will even go*fuither than this, and 
state that even 1 myself, when proceeding on ‘ public* dut>' 
into tlie mofu.ssil, am unubloto secure voluntaiy ‘ l(»cal labour' 
for the cairiage of Goveiament records or my own private 
personal effects that I am compelled to take about with mo 
“lam given to uiideistand by old and respectable native 
Assamese lesidcnts, that in the olden days, under the old 
‘ Ahom’ dynasty, such a thing as ‘ voluntary’ hiiioui was un- 
known. 'J'his may appear stiango when we have hO many 
gieat and lasting relics of the old dynasty m the shape of 
cnoinious ‘ ’ Aw/n/A,’ ' amhanlmentb^' and f il^ccs of urcht- 
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tectiiie that hem testimony to tfie r^tgour and energy of those 
who had the cunging out of such stupendous wofks,"*')n winch 
,^uch an enotmous atnount of local labour ' must have been 
expehded, but I believe the lufnimatiou tendered to be sub- 
sUintially conect ^ I 

‘ The DiUive agncultuial population jvould not wrrlc vnhtn^ 
tnrily under their ^ Ahom ruletsf but they ivould cheerfully 
obey any order from the ^ pat amount^ power, '‘directing them 
to place their services for a time, as occasion demanded,' at the 
.services of that ivler to whom they owed thci^ alley lanee^ and 
1 believe luysolf that the same idea holds good ^othepiesent 
day among (he native laboiiilng community uudei the ‘ piesent 
regime? . 

“ I might go into the bazar and offer a rupee to a cooly 
to carry a reasonable load one day's journey fiom this to (say) 
Buineehaut, and I am perfectly sine no local cooly would step 
forward voluntarily to do the job 

“ In fact, I may as w^ell at once state that whether for ‘ pub- 
lic' or * piivate purposes' voluntary labour is not procurable 
except under special circumstances, as m the case of road 
contractors and the tea pljmtrng community, who manage to 
secure a certain amount of temporary local labour, but only 
by making large advances beforehand But neither Govern- 
ment nor private individuals can procure local coolirs volun- 
tarily for the meie carnage of stoies or private effects I’he 
aid of the district officer is a necessity when coolies are re- 
quired eitlier for Government or for private individuals in cases 
of emergency; coolies are readily procurable on the Deputy 
Commisioiier's issuing a perwannah directing a mouzadar to 
piocure and send id so many men acqprding to the size and 
population of his mouzah. In all such cases it is self-evident 
that a certain amount of compulsion and impressment are 
employed . but the cctolies understand this, and do not object 
to it, as they are awaie the order for their temporary services 
emanates fiom competent authority," 

5'he following extract from Mill's celebrated Assam report 
shows that Major SLerer is perfectly right in what he states 
of the ancient system : — 

7. The population was divided into khelhy numbering 
from 1,000 to 5,000 able-bodied men of one caste or calling 
under superior officers called bo'tahs. A, hoi ah possessed au- 
thoiity over twenty ghats of paicks, each ghot consisting of 
thice paicks / a sykvah ovci 100 gkots, and a hazaree o\er 
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1,000 f/hofs 'The whole were placed under an oflficer of State, 
either a jTfiQohpii px a burooah 

“ 8 ‘One pAu;k fiorn e\ery qhot was bound to labour for the 
kintr or the officers of State, to whom his services wore d.e- 
vvled in^is pauicular calling throughout *1110 year Such as 
weie not Pield-laboureis paid in com, or had to give so much 
cloth, gold, or othei articles winch they were employed to 
produce The hill-men compounded for service by small pay- 
ments of cotton. The Kachanes were bound to sfrre an pal^ 
kee-beaters or conlte^t 

«•« « « « • » 

H The levonue system intnxlncod by the Britisli was 
but a modification of that which pievionsly existed. IHie cns- 
lom of accepting personal labor ^ pri'diicts, and presents vias 
abolished, and the whole of the revenue was taken in cash '' 

Of course, we would not advocate the piomiscuous forcing of 
labouiers, but if tlie principle were adopted, an equitable system 
could easily be devised, by which villages or estates could be 
assessed at so much laboui, and bound to provide wdikmcn when 
called upon by (Jovernmerit at a stated puce, variable according 
to the price of rice, — a power which Government would exercise 
both for its own public works as well as for usbful piivate works 
in undertakings of winch it approved. If the prici* were fixed 
at equivalent to that winch an agncultiuist would oidiriftiily 
earn in his own field, the duty would not become very unpo-* 
pnlar, and the arrangement would have the effect of nccessa- 
iily keeping up and maintaining a labouring class 

We believe, however, that if (joverniiflent would exert its in- 
fluence, a similar I enu It might be obtained by contract only, 
in the m.'nun^r indicated by Mr Edgar as stated in para. 15 of 
tlie repoit of the Commissionei of Dacca. This would be es- 
pecially practicable on waste lands or Goveinrneut estates 
the fouiier the Ooin mission ers migfft, in correspondence 
witli the Commi-sioneis of Chita Nagporo or Behar',' in- 
duce bodies of coolies to migrate, and tlien settle them on 
these lands at advantageous terms, on the express conrhtiCm 
that they should always be ready to furnish Government with 
a ceitain numbei of coolies or hearers calculated^t aperceniage 
on their strength, at a reasonable rate variable fiom time to 
time as before * lefusal would make them liable to eject- 
ment. In Ooveinmont*cstates, too, the Collectors might use 
their influence to fostei the supply of the cooly class by 
granting leases on advantageous tciiii'^ to all those who would 
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iindeitnko either to give their jx^rsonal service, or m the case of 
a villaixo or number of 13’ots united tof>ethor, to furnish a cer- 
Inin definite (quantity of labour Zemindars might be invited to 
follow the saiuG svstem, and wc believe that many of them aie 
so sensible of tlie e/ils resulting fjom the piosont st*arcit}^ of 
c*o(>ho« that they would easily be ludun'd to co-operate, and 
would suppott Government m this oa.so more readily than they 
do 111 fostering education and eKciing schools It might be 
pointed out tliat the annihilation of the cooly class is a serious 
evil and that though no one's libeity would be luterfoied with, 
eucounigemcnt wmuld be given to all those wlio 'arc wulluig to 
ivoik for hue at those ^e.isoiw and tunes of the year wlieii they 
are not woiking on their land. Among the infeiior classes men 
of influence might be encouraged to enrol thomsohes as sirdars, 
ready to jrrociirc coolies loi Government at ceifrim fixed lates 
W'heu icfjuaed, on coiuhtion of receiving a ceitaiu commission 
on tlio niiinbei engaged 

lint, as we have s.nd, details cannot he expected fioin us. 
AVe ba\e aecomplisbed oiii ohjeci if we have Kiiccecded in jiei- 
suading ('lu leadeis genei.dly that the existing scaicity of )a- 
houi Is luimng Lowei Bengal, and will rum it so far as the 
mtioductuni of capital ^ind lua^enal piogiess are concoined, still 
more as tim<i goes 011 , and that tlio causes at work are such as 
oilei no leasonable piosjiett of working out their own remedy, 
'hui will continue year by year to intensify as the piofits of the 
rem. lining coolies mcie:i‘*e, and their absorption into the 
class above them is completed W(j also nriintam most lesolu- 
Icly that no sound piificiple is violated even if (foi einment 
institutes a sort of labour conscription m Bengal , in fact, tliat 
the violation wonlil be more equitable and more justifiable 
than that which now take place whenever tioops have to be 
moved fiom one place to another and the first cart and fiisfc 
man that lan be seize’d are iniprossed for the task. 

If,' however, the })luck (for so wo regaul it) of Government 
is unequal to the demand wlucli this Avould make upon it, we 
still niaintriin that tlie most legitimate and unimpeachable nx- 
crcise of influence will bo sufficient to stem the evil in a great 
measure, and tliat the Jandloidb and, as one of them, Govern- 
ment can best meet the difticulty by only letting land to those 
who will hot be above laboui Many lyols will e\en still do 
wuik foi their zemindars which they wiU Jo for no one else 

If, however, the advocates of the laisher lane ]uinciple are 
still allowed to cany the day , if misapplied political economy 
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is again to be permitted to reg^ilato the action of Government, 
then we *liournfplly anticipate that the pictuie of Bengal will 
be more* and moje humiliating. We do not for a moment, im- 
agine that theie will be danger of want or starvation ; o-n 
the contiS^ry, a famine would perhaps statue off the other evil 
lor yeais, by foioing large classes to take to labour in cider to 
reserve life. There will be^ease and plenty, so far as 'jDase is com- 
patilde with unwholesome water, endemic fever, and encroach- 
iiig vegetation : but all attempts to develop the resouices of 
the countiy, to check its glowing insanitation, to inspiie phy- 
sical .energy irfto its population, will be at an end, Assam was, 
as Major bherer tells us, once at least as eneigetic a countiy as 
Bengal , its works, its tanks, its embankments at least as nume 
iDUH ; and the iiiin which has overtaken them will slowly but 
surely oveitake the woiks in Bengal. 
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INDIAN ANNALS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE.— No 24.. 

W E have received tlio Sith Numhei of the ‘'Indian Annals ol 
Medical Science/' published in July. The issiu^ is, ns usual, 
replete with mattei of technical value and luterest, and contains 
also much that is attractive to the geneial reader. It opens with 
an address hy \h Fayier to the Bengal Branch of the British 
Medical Association, in which the author states his views on 
the vexed question of accoininodatioii in our piiricipal metio 
politan hospital The number of patients leceived in the 
wards of the Medical College Hospital has, as is now geiunally 
known, undergone recent i eduction, with the object of ]>roviding 
increased space for individuals , and it is alleged hy the 
College* author il les that tlie results of the mea^^me have been 
sail factory Outside opinion, howe\er, has taken a different 
dii.LtiMji I'lie s(‘an ry ot hiHjrilal acoomuiodation m Calcutta, 
r we iJmik it 1 hi on a little c\agi>eiated, has been ad- 

. u ogain-it tlio ]u--tnes8 of the change It is argiu^d that 
ihv- f uilth of lestru'Ling the admission ol sick cannot be measui- 
od l>y any lavoiahh* change within the wards, but must include 
the late of those turned tiora the doors under the new system ; 
that to justify such a ‘pioceduro, facts of the most conclusive 
iiatuie will alone suffice in a hospital, winch, notwithstanding 
ifs educational purposes, came into existence for the benefit ot 
the sick pool of Calcutta ; and that the facts adduced by the ofli- 
cris of the hospital, so tar fiom having this chaiacter, piove, if 
they piovo anything 'at all, that the glowing moi tali ty of native 
patients is due to causes indepenrleut of the liospital altogether, 
since, years ago, wlien the city was differently circumstanced, the 
hospital ot the day, with its cruder science, primitive construction, 
and larger number ot inmates, showed moituaiy figures very 
small in compansou with those now presented. Moieover, it is 
observed that m one large and important pait of the institution, 
no leductiori of numheis lia>. taken place, but the irnpiovoment 
in uioMjIhv is as niaiked here, duinig,the period selected for 
conip'.iison, as elsewhere We are forced to think that the 
College authorities have taken too narrow a view of their 
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]msiiion witli t6garil to the susk of tlie mcltopoH^i, an<l also tha^ 
lacts, as f.iT*hs thcy^ have yet heou developed, awe stn n'jrly ai^^aujst 
them I)i. Fa>?e/'s views, as thobo of one conLOint'd ni hiiu^pn^ 
about the alteration, aie naturally m itstavonr The reinaiuilei 
of J;he ad(Ues« is (hnoted to matteis puiely professional. 

Dr. Bud follows .with an enteitaiiiui^^ essay on " Jdiosyneiasy 
The term, as employed by the author, his a very wide lange ol 
ineauing , for, in the com so of the article, it is made by implica- 
tion to embrace the distinguibhing featiues of almost all dibtiu- 
guihiiable things He sets out with an assumption that pecu- 
liarities of individual constitution aie solely due to the influence 
ol oxtferual agents, liy first asserting that in all our organs and 
tissues, normal structure, (luality, and fuuctjon, are so determined, 
both as to origin and subseipieut development ‘^Eaeh tissue,” 
he says, appears to be moved by certain agents, and by othei 
‘‘ agents not to be moved at all * ^ When it happens 

that these elements, which only have the power to move a cei- 
tain tissue, are withdrawn, that tissue, for lack of Qxeicise, Ix*- 
* gins to waste. By a reference to this principle I explain the 
** phenomenon of a man becoming idiotic while undergoing a 
‘‘ coiiise of solitary confinement " This is a fan example of the 
lyicompromising realism which has taken possession ol Dr. Bird’s 
mind All the influence which creates and modifies the mind of 
man is the lufluencc of external things. ^Vo ate not allowed 
even to supf’*ose that there can be original internal motion ol 
any kind Volition, design, directing and controlling force, oven 
a reciprocal action of maul on matter, aie not toleiated fora 
moment. Man is a creature of circumsfauces, and of nothing 
else ; and if one should dare to breathe the name of free-will, we 
tieinble foi his destiny at the hands of Dr. Bird Yethishrst 
illustration is scarcely a happy one If idiocy, folbiwiug solitaiy 
conhiieuient, be but an example of a universal law, what h 
to be said of cases in which no such lebiilt is seen , nay njioie, 
of cases where great efforts of genius have grown out of* the bame 
position 

Strange as it may now appear in so stem a realist, Dr Bird - 
IS a fetauuch adherent of deductive reasoning , not that he 
makes any formal declaration of such a creed, but from begin- 
ning to end of his paper, as in the above example, he assumes 
his law, and applies it to his facts External things, accoidmg 
to him, are the solo agents in the formation of human mind and 
chaiactei ; yet the mind that would anno at ►sound conclusions 
must not exercise itself, as the mind of Bacon would do, and that 
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of Newton lia^ done, in the diligent observation of facts, and 
jiidnctive forinatma of au hypothesis to be afterwaids' tested by 
further facts, until it is pioved to bo law. The first assumption of 
a principle is seen in every argument this essay contains, and no- 
tably in an attack On the piesont method of investigating the 
causation of disease, by searching for special antecedents and call- 
ing them causes ; for the author contends that diseases are due to 
no single cause, '' but to a combination of all the influences to 
“ which we arc being subjected when they manifest themselves 
in oui tissue/' — influences which, from the context, we find to 
embiace the operation of all the known forces of nature. Very 
probable indeed , and far be it from us even to affect a sneer at 
the expansive minds of those who devote themselves to the stud}" 
of cosmical phenomena on the largest scale, in their bearing on 
our well-being . but are we therefore prohibited from carefully 
noting and weighing the last link in the chain, the proximate 
fact, the only link, it may be, that is appreciable by our senses ? 
Is it not rather true that a link so found is a step upwards to an 
antecedent link, and so leads us along the road to sound gener- 
alisation, from effect to cause, from facts to principles, from 
instances to laws, and so in the end to tliose combinations, if they 
exist, which Dr. Bird would have us assume m the outset ? lf| 
however, the doctrine of special “poisons" is so contemptible, what 
shaft we say for our antidotes? If the miasm which brings an ague 
is not a single tangible agent or force, what is the nature of the 
quinine that counteracts it? What a raie embodiment of vast 
and varied forces its little crystals must present, when they over- 
throw at once the great febnfic combinations of our author ? 
Does Dr. Bird need to be reminded of the simple fact from 
which Newton evolved the machinery of the universe ? or to be 
told that Kepler reasoned in the opposite direction, and that 
thiee special laws record the labour of his life-time ? 

Bqt, philosophy apart, Dr, Bird has produced, as we have said, 
a very entei taming essay ; and those who are diverted by the 
eccentricities of their kind, will do well to follow him through 
his examples of idiosyncrasy. They take the form of personal 
anecdotes, told not unfrequently with a i-acy humour which 
well befits thetn. We must content ourselves with a single 
instance ; — “ A. B. was a young military man of fair family and 
“ abundant fortune, and passed in the world for a man of aver- 
“ ago abilities and good morals. He 'seemed to care little for 
“ the society of women, and it was therefore with no little con- 
** cern and astonishment that his relations disco veied he had 
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violently in love with a^voniau ulio was twice his a^c, 
and wlW was so deficient in intelligence as to he coiiMdeitMl 
an idiot. * She ‘Also slobhoied as she talked 8o infatuated 
was this youth with this old woman, that ho would .sit by* lioi 
“ /or houfvs, purring over her, and wiping the slolibeiM from her 
“ chin He recovj^red fipin his attack after two or thice weeks' 
suffering, and is now maiiied in accoiJance w>th cominou 
** taste and the wishes of his friends " 

The above case,” Dr Bird adds witlmnore emphasis than 
chivaliy, “ is to be explained m the same way as a love of ashafte- 
“ tida and otljer stinks.” 

Bnt Dr. Bird is not always grotesque Ho can be aitistic 
on occasion 'We extiaot the following from anothei poitiouof 
his papei. If the argument ftom analogy will not bear much 
cnticism, the picture at least is prettily painted. The subject 
is Menniry : “ Many find it difficult to realise to themselves 
“ how It is possible for the experiences of a life-time to be stored 
** up in the brain-tissues. I will try to help the faith of those 
“ men with an illustration, I take an English Bible and show 
it to a savage who is ignorant of the history of the civil- 
“ ised world, and who has never heard of printing ; and I 
** tell him that on its pages arc written strange and event- 
** fill lecords — records of men's lives, of the rihc of nations, 
of wars and treaties, of the origin and establishment of •reli- 
“ gons, of the decline and fall of empires, &c. Ho listens and* 
“ looks, but the crooked characters m which these bistorie.s are 
traced, excite iu him fewer ideas than the surface of the 
bauen country to which he is accustomed does. Ho sees so 
many ounces of paper covered with black tracings, hut they are 
'' as blank to Ins mind as so many ounces of wood or stone. 
“ To the same savage I show a human brain, and ip, like 
‘‘ manner I tell him that within its folded structure is written 
* the record of au eventful life. Hero ft the account of our 
“ struggle for position, there the stoiy of our loves and vimbi- 
lions ; within this fold lies the tale of our joys and triumphs, 
“ witluu that, of our sorrows and boreavemonts Here are 
“ the traces of fluent and flexible childhood, heie of a gush- 
“ ing and enthusiastic youth, here of a cold and resolute man- 
** hood, and there of a selfish old age ; and see over all the 
“ mtrioate web, hopes and fears are scattcied like the lights and 
shadows of a landscap^e. He looks and listens, but the folded 
tissues, as in the case of the written leaves, impress him no 
“inoic than so much wood oi stone does. Koasoning m this 
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** w.iv, an* iil)le io see how it js possible for oO ui (>() unneos 
‘‘of hraiu-tibsiio to bo tlu* sheet on wliicli aie iinpl^^sed the 
‘‘ vaiiod expeuenc^s of a life, «xml how the time may come 
“when by the assistance of apparatus we may by umumeiable 
“ cumpavjbons comc^ to bo able to lOiul those impressions 
“easily as a Fiji savage can be bioughtjn th^se days to read 
“the printed Bible/' 

It IS riuel'to disfii,iiie so fan a ak'dch, but we must ask Dr. 
Bud how often in the couise of a single year, by uatuial pro- 
cess of imtrihou and decay, is oveiy cell and fibre ot the brain 
destioyed and lefdaced , and it the ceiebial iccoivis ot event- 
ful lives aio iiiciely as xvritings on tissue, liow does the impiess 
survive tlio ceasi less structuie -change, witliout which theie can 
be no life in man ^ 

Among the lemaimng articles of this issue of the “'Annals," 
we obsene some Rough Notes” by Mr. Oldham on the geologi- 
cal constitution of the soil on winch our piincipul militaiy 
stations are placed. The connexion between peculiarity of soil 
and epidemic disease is becoming an important point of enquiry 
undei the guidance of Proli'ssoi Pettenkoffer , and we do not 
doubt that our sanitary oUicers will feed indebted to Mr Oldham 
foi tills contiibution lu aid of then lesoarches Dr Francis s 
papei on Army Hospital Equipment is based on a caioful study, 
at tlvj Pans Exhibition, of all modern improvements. Wo regiet 
that iim(‘ and space do not admit ot oui noticing it at gieaUsr 
length. It will well repay the perusal of those luteiested in 
the subject. 

A riitdicatKm of the CharaGter and Admin istTniion of Sir 
Thomas Riunbold, Bart, Governor of Madias in 177^-SO, 
fro7n the misrejyresentatiom, of Colond W elks, Mr, Mill, 
(ind other Ili,stori(xnH of British India: including an e,c 
ami vat ion of Mr, Hastings s relations loith Sir Thomas 
Rumhold. By his Daugutek, the late ELiZAiiErn Anne 
H uMBOLD. Loudon : Longman, (Jieon, Reader, and Dyer, 
ISfiS. 

A STORY is told of Sir Walter Raleigh that one afteiuooii 
during the time ho was engaged on his History of the 
H^orld, he witnessed in one of the oouits pf the Tower a quarrel 
between two men, wdneh ended in a murder Two of his fiiomis 
eomin , io SCO him immediately alter, so oulitely disagreed, not 
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only l)Otweoii 'thomsf lvos hufc \vith him m thru relation (►f tho 
circmnstiiltilio, th^t Sii Waiter m a lage heized the inauuscvipt 
volume^ of Ins hjstoiy and flung them into the fire, exclaim- 
ing that it was not for him to relate the history ol the world • 
i& he could not relate what he had seen a *(juarter of an hour 
before The action was tin extravagant one, but it illustrates a 
feeling winch all studeuts^have, that m spite of oui.tliooiies for 
tlie analysis of ancient histoiy, we can never be sine that tvo 
have facts and events as they actually occurreil , and that even 
wh(>re theie can be no doubt lespecting the leading events thorn- 
selvQs, we cail nevei know that we have the iiutli regaiding 
the chanicter and motives of the actors The temptation to 
generalize fioin impeifect data, or gather our estimates o! charac- 
ter fiom pre|iuheed sources, has olton n^sulted in the distoi tion 
of histoiy, aiul in seiious injury to men who have deseived 
well of their countiy , and although ‘ pictured pages/ hke those 
of Macaulay, may have the merit of investing histoiy with an 
interest that is life-hke and enchanting, there is always a fear 
lest, owing to the individual temperament or educatiojial bias 
of the historian, tho pictures should prove to be rather the ofl- 
spiing of fancy than a reproduction ol the reality. 

We aic convinced that the real history of India has yet to 
bo written. We have got its leading political features, but^ not 
the true character of many of its chief actois, or the influ- 
ences by Winch they were swayed We aie still at the mercy of 
histoiian dogmatism Many of the f^vents, too, are too clo.se to 
our own times to be treated of dispassionately, or with the full- 
ness which is only attainable when the actois are removed liy a 
considerable interval from the record of their deeds. The 'Vin- 
dication of the Chaiacter and Administration of SirThomasRuni < 

1 old," shows how Indian historians may misrepresent th^ men 
they write about, under the influence of prejudice, or one-sided 
statements, or inability to leach the most reliable sources of in 
formation, or all combined Sii Thomas Rurnbold, Governor of 
Madras m 177S-80, i.s charged with having subordinated Ins ent^ie 
administration to his own corrupt ends. Led away, no doubt, 
by the fact of certain pioceedings in Parliament, and the Bill of 
Pains and PenaltiCKS that greeted him on his return to his native 
land, out writers of Indian histoiy have unwittingly injured tho 
memory of a man who now appears to have deserved very 
different treatment. Thomas Kumbold is accused of having 
transmitted four lakhs and a half of rupees to England only 
SIX months after he had become Goveinoi of Madras, — a sum 
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out of all proportion to his lawful emoluments. Shortly before 
Ill's .iriival at iM<ulrrts, a Committee of Circuit {la-d beefi appoint- 
ed Jo complete a Hettlerneut with the zemindars of the North- 
ern Ciicars This Commission Sir Thomas is charged with 
having cancelled in ordoi to secure to himself aft niilawfitl 
advantage by gettiiu* the zemindars to transact business with 
himself aloi^e at Madias He is also accused of complicity with 
his SecietAry, Mr Redhead, in regaid to a bribe of a lakh of 
rupees offeied to the latter by Seetaram Raj, who sought to be 
re-instated as Dewan of his hiothei the zemindar of Vizagapa- 
tam, and who was accordmglv re-instated, not withstanding his 
broth<*i's remonstrances And it has been believed^ and hitheito 
accepted as hi^foiy, that the ci ten instances conncctod with the 
transfer of the Guiitoor Circar, betrayed an undeiliaud dealing 
which could only have beou prompted by the same urepressible 
Inst that bad marked his other transactions These are the 
piincipal charges against him, and for tlie last eighty yeais his 
memory has been overshadowed by thorn. 

The ‘ Vindication' by his daughter, who devoted the best years 
of her life to the collection and analj^sis of all the lecoids on 
the subject that could possibly be procured, meets all the 
charges urged in Mr. Dundas's Bill, and shows, not only that 
they woie unfounded, but that the historians of the day, and 
'especially Mill, have simply accepted the statements of his 
accusers instead of basing their judgment on tlie results of 
the Parliamentary inquiry. So satisfactory is the evidence of 
documents, many of which have only now for the first time 
come to light, that Mr. Marshman, to whom Miss Rumbold 
took her manusciipt, has, in a long appendix to the first volume 
of his history as published by Longmans, 1867, acknowledged 
that ' this chapter of Indian history requires to be written 
afresh' ‘ The lutere^its of historical truth/ he adds, * demand 
this "Candid admission, and render it 'Uecessai-y to place before 
the reader the cleai explanations which these documents afford, 
of* various points on which liis (Sir T/s) conduct has been 
impeached/ 

Miss Rumbold has shown that the money her father sent 
home from Madras was not all his own, a considerable portion 
of it having belonged to Sir Hector Munro ; and that what 
w^as his had been realized in Bengal, where he had for 
twelve years been a Civilian and chief of the factory of Pat- 
na, It is now proved that Sii Thomas did a wise thing m 
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‘(iispensing wifrh ihe Committee of Circuit, who were not only 
sure to 4iave been baffled by the zemindars, but whose action 
was already fonlentmg hostility to the British Government, 
and that the Court of liirectors expressed then- appio^al of 
hi^ conduct. It IS now proved that Mr. Hedliead never had " 
the confidence of ^Sir Thomas, and that the Counsel for the 
Bill of Pams and Penalties aliandoiiod the charge of bribeiy 
on finding that it could not be sustained. It is 'now proved 
that the Dewaii who had supplanted Seetiiram Raj was found 
to have lieen a defaulter, and that Soetaram was re>instaled 
after a lecoaciliation had been brought about between the 
bi others. 

In some respects the most senous accusation f brought 
against Sir Thomas was that m connection with the transfer 
of the Guntoor Ciicar. The stoiy is too long to be rejieated 
here. Suffice it to say that the confederacy formed by the 
Nizam IS now shown to have existed before the tiansfir, and 
not, as has been supposed, to have been originally suggested 
by it It IS also clear that the hostility of the Nizam was owing 
to the suppoit given by Hastings to Raghoba and the Rnjah of 
Borar , and that the war in the Carnatic, so far from having 
been provoked by the Madras Government, v was designed at 
a date anterior to the formation of the Nizam's confedeiacy, 
and may be mainly attributed to the Mahratta War. Indeed, 
M iss lluml'old’s ‘ Vindication' discloses the fact that * the fiist 
censure ever addressed by the Court of Directors to Sir Tnomas 
Ruuibold, and which was accompanied by a sentence of banish- 
ment from the service, was dated three months after they had 
received his foimal resignation, under circums^stances explained 
by himself, which precluded his ever seeking fuither employ- 
ment in the climate of India; that when ‘the Directors, went 
through the mockery of dismissing him from a service which 
he had already relinquished, it was ostensibly for measures 
carried ouf at Madras, with every detail of which they had 
been acquainted for much above a twelve-month, and at 
which they had testified no dissatisfaction' ; that not only w-oie 
all these accusations placed in a very diffcient light, or utter- 
ly disproved at the bar of the House of Commons, but that 
some of the charges, made very prominent in Mr. Mill’s history, 
had been abandoned as ‘ untenable articles of the Bills of 
Pains and Penalties, b^ore any evideuce in support of them had 
been attempted on the* part of the accusers' ; and that the Bill 
itselt was withdrawn twenty months after it had been presented, 

• I B 
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Ono other circumstance to which pio'minence is given in the 
‘Vindication,* is the conduct 'bf llastings, whose . §iamity is 
believed to have been excited against Sir. Thomas, owing 
to the latter's having boldly protested against the Maliratta 
War, ^ the war of the Directors duped, by the Council of Bom- 
bay/ But on this question we cannot enter here * ** 

M is& Kumbold's book concludes with a vMuablo appendix 
of statements and documents relating to her fathei’s adminis- 
tration. The enti|^ volume is well woith rending, and can- 
not but bo legal ded as an important contribution to authen- 
tic Indian histoiy ^ 


Indian Polity : a View of the System of Administration iti 
India, By Ma)oT Gkesney Longmans^ Green, and Co 

T his mteiestmg work, especially interesting at a time when 
the administrative machinery of India is so much discussed, 
loquiies a foller analysis than can be given to it in a short 
notice. We hope therefore to be able to present our readers in 
oui next number with a paper on the Hul)]ect winch could not 
be prepared in time for this volume. Tlio author's name is 
Ruthcient to ensure the sale of the work without any com- 
raendation from us. 


Serncs from the lidmdyqna By Ralph T H Griffith, M A. 
London Truhner §' Co Calcutta PV Newman Co 
Benares E, J, Lazarus Co,, 18b8 

G OhlTHE says somewhere in bis Autobiography, that that 
which is really valuable is what remains of a poet when he is 
transl^ited into prose ; and it may he observed that the great Ger- 
man poet seldom departed from tins principle. Whefl he wished 
to .cxpiess the spirit of Greek or Italian poetry, as in the second 
part of Faust, he did not translate — he imitated. It is doubtful 
whether, even with this method, he succeeded in transfusing the 
cold, self-restrained majesty of Sophocles into Geiman. We 
<mrselves liave never met with any ono who admired the Helena, 
— with few who even professed to understand it. To us there is 
sonK'thing quite melancholy in the flood of translations of an- 
cient authors, which at present immdates England, The only 
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tinuRlatioiy!, that live, are those that, like Popes, depart veiy 
widely indeed from the spirit of the original A loally laitliful 
translation must he “oaviaro to the vulgar '' No one ran under- 
stand it who is not a perfect master of the original ; and wo ouir- 
K(‘^es could never see why such a person iieotls>a tianslation at 
all. Still we fear that Ildrace will go on being translated till the 
'‘riaekof doom.’' It is doubtful whether, if he liid foiesoeii 
the toituiing he was to undergo, he would have been willing 
that so large a poition of himself should escape Lilntma 

Mr Griffith ^may be said to be the Pope to the Indian Honifr 
It tlie piobJora were capable of solution, we have noi^doubt that he 
would solve it. His verses aic melodious and full of sjiiiii, and 
liave the true poetic ring about them whenever he gets (pnte 
clear of the original In his first selection fiona the Mmat/atKf^ 
he attains this happy liberation. We cannot say that his polislieil 
verses expi ess the busmess-like accuracy of the ongiual We are 
very glad that they do not. Invaluable as the piotuie of the 
ideal Brahminical state is in a historical point of view, it is 
essentially prose, and very dull prose too Pluto wouhl never 
h i\ e roused the indignation of Tertullian if his * Republic' had 
been written in this stylo. Mi Guffith occasionally touches upon 
the original, but he lias too mucli poetical lastc to atfiunpfc 
translation properly so called. 

The next translation is not like the previous, in Macaufay s 
ballad-metre, but m that of Pope But the autnor has given'' 
bis verses a flexibility and freedom wliicli arc not to be found in 
Pope's well balanced distiches. In this he seems to follow 
Alatthew Arnold in his Tristram and Isault One extract will 
give an idea of the author s strength and of bis weakness In the 
complaint against Ravana, which the gods address to Brahma, 
we find the lines — 

“ From Inm the sun restrains his wonte*d glow, 

“ JsTor dares the wind upon hia face to blow, 

“ And ocean n^ckhced with the wandering wave^ 

“ Stills the wild waters till they cease to lave 
“ O Fathei ! lend us thine avenging aid, 

“ And slay this fiend , we ate sore aft aid 

The admirable expression, ‘‘necklaced with the wandering 
wave," is almost a literal translation of the Sanscrit mahdrmimalL 
“ Stills the wild waters till they cease to lave/’ is a poetical 
expansion of which means trembles," The less, 

sard about the last line, the better 
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The AlexanJiian*' elegancoof Kalidasa is mdro easily trans- . 
fused into English, than the simphcity of thQ^ Rdmdyana But 
the insuperable difficulty of translating Hindoo poetry into our 
language consists m this, that the ideas of the original are 
often unintelligible without a considerable knowledge? of Hindoo 
thought, often such as to any European of taste must l)e positive- 
ly repulsive. In illustration of this we will quote from Mi. 
Griffith’s “Birth of R^ma*’ two lines, where an altogether dif- 
ferent idea is given by the translator, from that which was in 
the mmd of Kalidasa. Speaking of Dasdratha, the translator 
says — 

“ No l?ing he deemed with him in bh‘'S could vif. 

' ** No, i.or the Father of the earth and sky ” 

We do not believe that so distinguished a Sanscrit scholar a®; 
Mr. Griffith could dream for a moment that th(‘se words exjiresa- 
ed the sense of the passage. Mallindtha explains it thus * Re 
thought himself to be reverenced as being the lather of tlie Fatluu 
ol the universe (? e., Vishnu, who was incarnate in his three wives). 
It IS obvious that tins idea could never have assumed a poetical 
coloring in English. Accoidingly it has to be suppiessed. On 
the same principle, in another passage, mohaha is translated 
“ bliss ” The truth is that Mi. Giiffith has done all that could be 
dong, but it is difficult enough to translate Greek poems into 
tolerable English veise. In the case of Oriental compositions, the 
ditficulty IS increased ten-fold. We hold thf* gem of the whole 
collection to be the Suppliant Dove. We regret to say that we 
have not had an opportunity of comparing this with the original, 
to which we have no doubt that it is far superior. 

One word with respect to the preface, in winch there is a criti- 
cism of the M&hdhhdrata fiom the orthodox Hindoo stand-point 
We do not wish to controveit the assertion that the general 
moral tone of the Rdmdyaniix^ lofty. It is perhaps as lofty as 
that pf the lhad or Odyssey, though we fail to see the perfection 
of B&ma^s character. But we do not think that the ‘writer has 
shewn much discrimination m praising tlio magnificent desewp- 
tions of battle scenes found in the Rdmdyana, Let any one com- 
pare the death of Hector with that of R&vana The latter monster 
having ten heads, is destroyed by means of a missive prepared 
expressly for the purpose, which m the air separates into ten 
ciescent-headed arrows (similar to those with which command- 
ers used to cut off the heads of running ’ostriches in the Roman 
ampiutheatre), each of which amputates a head. The admirable 
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ingenuity with >vliich the ineann are adapted to U\o end, robs the 
scene oi fJl interest Tastes differ, and the taste of India is not 
that of Elurope, Wc are mclmed to believe that few battle pieces 
in Hindoo poetry could have any interest for a European. Thoic . 
Ilf nothing of the charme — of the kujus ceriihnims f/autha Om 

enthusiasm is frrttered* away with tedious and interminable 
supeniaturalism The strength of the Hindoo poets lies rather 
lu tenderness and in descriptions of natuial scenery. However, a 
vivid interest appears to bo excited now m Indian antiquities, 
and we have no doubt that these scenes from the Rdmdyana will 
be eagerly I'ead both here and in England, ewspecialJy as they 
will be supplemented with an admirable commentary in Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler's forthcoming volume 


Th** Anglo-Indimi Lyre ; i/r, the Asicrn Mystery^ and other 
Poeins By fVilliam Edwin Cantophei, Delio^ario and 
Co. 

W E have much pleasure m noticing an Hinproteuding little 
volilme of poems put forth by Mr Cantophor, of the 
Hooghly Ctdlego, with the uudisguideJ intention of \ indicating 
liis claim to departmental promotion, Mr Cantoplior, by show-*^ 
ing that his thoughts and writings are of a superior quality, 
wishes to gam, in the verdict of public opinion, some equiva- 
lent to a university degree, which he considers a sine qua non 
to the favour of those who dispose of the patronage of 
Educational appointments in Bengal Wliile we wish Mr Can- 
topher every success, and believe him to be worthy of that 
which he covets, we cannot help remarking that the Preface, 
in which he states his views thus bluntly, contains some things 
which are.not in accordance with our ideas of good taste'' The 
author has evidently been in the habit of dwelling alone and 
apart from common sympathy. He is too anxious to take tlie 
public into his confidence, and to draw their attention to his 
forlorn state, and other matters, which, however inton sting 
in themselves, are more fit for a private audience than to 
be included in a volume addressed to the public But not- 
withstanding these 0^:rors of taste, we see much to admire 
'and little to find fault with in this volume, which is certainly 
worthy, of all it aspires to, a place m the Anglo-Indian Lyre 
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The ih 3 ^mo and ihythm are ^geneially true, altliough it is 
Mr Cautophofs niisiortnne occaMoirally to spoil a. really fine 
Int with a bad ihyme, or, to stretcli that much abused qualify 
-nrPoetic License — a little beyond the usually conceded limits. 
Foi instance, in the ^ Asian Mystery/ fourth stanza, ‘we find»a 
veiy fine piece . — 


Hp rome‘5, the terroj of tho Iiuhan pimns ! 
Tliroui^h all her luindTOti bound'-, horn every bide, 
Ivp-cM lioos tlu <head name — The (Ihiznevide ! 

And Soiiinaut's spoils attest the Meblem’s gams,* 
"^Vhat though he forged not the Motor's chains, 

< 'eased not with him the flash ol scimitar, 

Ceased not tlie advancing tide of Moslem war 
Fic^h hoides on hoiilea the crumbling lanks supply, 
IJ'beek and Patau tor the conquest vie , 

And Tiima’s gory path, and Hubei’s might, 

And Akhai’s foi tunes in the listed fight, 

End tn Auf anf>zehe\ hcopite bngh/ 


Here the impression caused by a very fine [laasage is some 
what raariod by tho shoitoomiugs of the last line. 

At tho end of an entliusiastic note on England, we find wdiat 
wo consider the real gem of the volume 01 all tho ailusions 
to his domestic misfortunes the prettiest, tenderest, and most 
allo\^able — 

"Wheie the shadows lower 
J{y loneNcchcirs cieen, 

Where tho eaily wihl-flower — 

Shakes its head unseen, 

There, round one spot, my heart still hngei •?, 

Drawn ceasel&sly b}- hidden fingers, 
h’oi there a grass-grown mound 
Lifts up its mouldering head, 

Mrii*king the narrow bound 
WHitre sleeps the hleaaed dead. 

• Within its sacred precinct a lie , 

All one e was mine by love’s most tender tie 

The ^ Asian Mysteiy had alieady appeared in the columns bf 
the Indian Daily and has been noticed by that and othei 

con tempo! an cs. ' The next piece, the Voyayc of a Olondy is 
tail, but reminds us of a mixture of Wordsworth and Shelley 
S(»veral other pieces aie well worth reading, and though we 
find some faults in the volume, it contains enough to show that 
Air Cantopber is fully justified in claiming a place m the first 
ranks of Anglo-Indian poets. 
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. THE TAGORE FAMILY 

A brief *acCOu at of the Tarfore Familf/ Calcutta ^ 18(i8. 

rilHIS pamphlet' has acquhcd more than the oidiiiary iutoio^t 
J, attaolinig to such publications fiom the fiict of its issue hav- 
ing immediately preceded the deatli of one of the most K'speoteJ 
members of this family, Batxio Piossono Coomai Ta^oio, tJ S 1., 
a member of the L(^gihlktivo Council of tlic Gov*unuient of 
India, a gentleman Avell known foi many years both to the 
European and Native sections of the community, and much ic 
spected by both. 

The publication, which is one of family lather than of geneial 
interest, professes to funnsh us with a genealogical history of the 
Tagote (ox Taguote) family as compiled from records in its pos- 
session by the chief family Priests, Ghotuck and lihat, and veri- 
lied subsequently by Bungshcedhur Vidyarutna, the oldest and 
most respected Gbotuck m Bengal. Their authenticity may 
therefore be considered as iuconteslablct 

It IS perhaps pretty generally known that although Brahmins 
of pure blood and ancient descent, tins family has lor many 
generations been placed beyond the, pale of caste, from which 
its membeis have since been most ngoiously excludoil Two 
accounts are given of this eviction, and we cannot but admit 
that the punishment appeals to us somewhat incomniensiftrate 
to the ofifence. * 

Both date fiom the time of one Puiushottama Vidyagaiisa, 
who IS said to have marned the daughter ot a peison bleinislieil 
in caste. In the fiist it is alleged that •an ameen, named Pir 
All Klian, who had been deputed to hold an investigation in 
the village of Guigiaii m the Jessore District, had an altei cation 
with some of the inhabitants of the village as to whethei to smell 
fotbidden food was not an offeuco tantamount to that of half 
eating it. 

Some tiipe after, he invited several persons to his honSc, all 
of whom ho made to smell forbidden food I\vo of tlio guests, 
who weio reported to have partaken of the food, were obligbd 
to become Mahomedans, and the remamdei of those piesent 
woie at once outcasted by the Pundits, and 'named Pnalis. 
Puiushottama, it is said, was one of the latter 

The other account is as follows. Puiushottama, who was a 
man of supeiioi leaning and caste, Wiis tiavelhng through 
Jchviro on lus way to bathe in thc» Gauges, when tlie (Jhaudbiis 
of that place, who had lost caste in the above-mentioned way, 
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forcibly carried him off and maiiied him to one of their daugh- 
ters It is said that he thus inherited his father-iu-lav-'‘^s expul- 
sion from a caste which his descendants have never 'since been 
able to re-enter. 

To the work is attached a genealogical table tratcing the 
pedigrees of the principal members of the Tagore family now 
living, which will be read with interest by those to whom they 
are known 


The Life of Ram Doolai Dey, the Bengallee Millionaire 

T his little pamphlet is the reproduction of a lecture delivered 
at the Hooglily College in March last The lectiirei, Baboo 
Grish Chuiidei Ohose, the editor of one of the best native Eng- 
lish papers m this part of India, is well known as a speaker for 
the brilliaucy and lertility of his ideas, which he gives utterance 
to with a fluency which many English speakers might well covet. 

The lecture gives us a picture of the domestic life of a rich 
native gentleman, who, in spite of liis business avocations, re- 
mained, accoiding to the writer, a Hindoo of Hindoos to the 
last The pamphlet has been so fully commented on by the 
iJaily press that it does not need any extended notice at our 
iiands 


* The Spoilt Child of Ue Indian Paonly^ 

I S the title given to a small pamphlet which is a re-print oftwo 
articles which appeared m the Times of ladia^ in August 
]867, with a preface denoting the object of the repioduction. 
We are ashamed to own ourselves entirely oblivious of the 
articles in question till they were presented to us in the present 
pamphlet form, and a Careful perusal of them has led us to 
the conclusion that the writer would have done better in allow- 
ing them to sink into obscuiity. 

All financiers of the present day arc aware that the nominal 
revenue of Bengal cannot be all fairly claimed by that province, 
and that its boasted surplus of ten millions will not stand 
analysis ; but we never before heard that as long as a tax is 
equal throughout the whole empire, therefore a province which 
consumes, and consequently pays, twice much proportionately 
as another province, is not to be credited with the increased 
revenue thus raised, — proposition which forms the basis of the 
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rr»l( ulalnm iii tins wiiu'li int(‘]i( Ion Jly ouul'*; 

fioui account tlio [noro(‘tls ol sail ou-^tonis, 
opium Noi ilnlwei know that “ salt anil custom'. ilutio'< .ar^e paid 
by the lonsmni^jy eipially ovei tlu* couutiy” Wc aOmit that. w« 
•iveio lurdcr the impression that salt madi* south of tho iUulka 
paid at.ir less tffx thaif that manulact mod nortli of it, andtjonse- 
ijuontly tliat the Boiigalpe cons. imci of this aiticl<‘ p<nd a far 
Jngliei duty tliaii the Madiasseo. 

We are no friends to that splondiil blunder, tho Permanent 
Settlement, but wc like to see it fanly treated, and tlie ]ninei- 
plo adopted by the pampidoteer of hunping the entire e\peud- 
ituie on fill^parU of tliii empire into one vvbol^, and assuming 
that each province ouglit to contribute its ratoabh" slfaie ot tlu' 
income leipnied to meet this expeudil ure, jnoportioned to its 
])opiilation or area, is obviously fallacious. If it is a taei. that 
Bengal icfjuiio.s hardly any ainiy, iieisls no ari.ay of settlement 
officeis, and consumes more than its share ot impoited and 
e\CHC‘aljIe goods, sureU all this must he taken into account lu 
fiv’ing the shaie of revenue which it ought to raise 

Ju any case wo demui to the asseitiou that Benqa! is the 
spoilt child of the Indian Rimilv ' Whatevm tix is paid els<^- 
Nsliore IS paid heie, and is gencially nioie pi^oductive heie than 
elsewhcie The deticiency, if such there bi‘, is Himply caused 
l>3' the Snpieirio Ooverninont tor the day h.iving deeine<f fit to 
make a present of a birge portion of the land revenue to tlm 
zemindars foi the time i>eiug, and to their siiccossois. What 
a sellish and unprofitahlp u^o thi* bidk ot them Jia\e made ol 
iiie piesent, lu spite of a few ilhistriorH oxcoptioris, is known (o 
all But the lest of tlie people of Bengal, tho agiiMiltuiah the 
niercaiildo, tho tiading, the offi^aai ctnumumtios, ha\o rathci 
.'‘‘ineied than gained by this mcuRuie How then can I>3ngaK 
[losition be said to be ‘ iuvorod V’ It seoiys to us that it has beCMi 
latln'i sinned against than sinning 


A Posiiiri^i lias sent us Ins Rejdy to an article on Posifiriam 
ni the ‘ Edinhvvrjh Revmo," Api'd 18 Cf>. Tiiough somewhat 
late in the field, the pamphlet shews that it is written by one 
wlio IS perfectly fumihar with the teaching of his mastei, and 
some passages cutting up the rationalistic latitudinal laii Theism 
oh the llevieiMa indicate pietty clearly that Hector m the 
anuour of Acliiilcs, cannot withstand the attack of a ir 
the same aiinotuy 

1 f ^ 
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1 C Bo'.o am] Co , Staahop^ Press, are the Positiy^st priat- 


‘ Rationalism and Faith' is the somewhat ambitious title of 
a leligioub pamphlet, published bj DeKozario k Co. It consisti^ 
of a re-print of a senes of articles from the I ado- European Cor-* 
rei^pondence, together with a lengthy preface. 


* pRTNREP's Code of Cnminai Procedure/ 2ud Edition, will be 
noticeAl jq cull next. 


We uUo beg to atkiiowhulge se\eial official lepurts and papers 
]dacod at out di^posaJ by the courtesy ot Goveriiineut. 
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» Ptthlished i7ti^ year 


J^onnet’s Pepesteian Notes on the Alpine Regions of 

Switzerland, Vith Illustrations by Whymper, 8vo ... Ks. 8-P2, cash 7-ii 

Cuatelain’s Shakespearian Gems in French and Eng- 


lish Settings, post 8vo ... 

2-8, 


2-0 

Clarendon Press Series — French Ciassics — T ables 
by Modern Writers Masson, 12mo. 

1-12, 


1-8 

Fketer Hall a Bronthly Magazine of Sacred Music, 
vul 1, 4to , gilt edges 

3-8, 

1) 

2-14 

Englishwoman's Domestk’ Magazine, vol. 4 (January 
to June, 1868), royal 8vo 

5-4, 

1' 

1-6 

Frobisher UN Culture or Voice and Action, postSvO 
Farrar’s The Fall op Man, oiid other Sermons, post 
8vo. 

4-2, 

If 

8-8 

4-2, 

n 

• 3-8 

Fonblanqce’s Family Lawyer, post 8vo 

l-(., 

u 

1-2 

LocKYER’s El TMENTARY LfSSONS IN AsTRONOMY, ] 2mO 

■1-14, 

»» 

3-2 

Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, a Dramatic Poem, 12mo. 

!-(!, 


1-2 

PARLIAMENTARY Rbpoet, Pathology aiid Treatment ot 
Venereal Disease in the Army ana Navy, 8vo sd. 

Punch, vol 54, January to June, 1868, 4to, 

5-14, 

t» 

4-14 

Ross’s Merry Conceits and Whimsical Rhymes, 12mo 

0-12, 

„^0-10 

Reynolds’s Modern Method of Elementary Geometry, 
post 8vo. 

2-8, 


2-0 

Thomas's Early Sassanian Descriptions, Seals, and 
Coins, with Illustrations, 8vo. 

5-4, 

1* 

4-6 

Skexchley’s Mrs Brown at the Sea Side, 12mQ 

0-12, 


1 0 

Smith’s Manual op Equity Jurisprudence, new edi- 
tion, post 8 VO 

8-6, 


r-12 

Wankltn and Chapman’s Water Analysis, 12mo ... 

8-8, 


2-14 

Wilson’s llisTfjRY of the Chinese Campaign under 
Lieutenant-Colonel C G. Gordon, with six maps, 8vo. 

„ 10-8, 

7) 

8-10 

Wimbledon Annual, 1868, a series of contributions by 
Volunteers, 8vo. sewed . . 

,, 0-12, 


0-10 
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UIN'l^l^v^ 'I'ltF Thi,b or Lire, its Rliade, Fruit, and 
lit pose, ISino (loth 

II VI ( ,Vi AIIJ.’I 7\»^!RArr or hie Mkihcai. SciLNrjs, 
- \ol 17, rlaiinai} to Juno, J8(»8, post 8vo 

III VIKIJUIkV (L\ia) SfMMLB AND WlNTfilt IN XoEWAY, 
post 8\o , 

CuLi.Nto*'' N VT \L SrRMONs, soooml aories, post 8vo . . 
Dam/& ( Dr U'm ) (loMPLMurM Pb vc ru ai.*Medioine 
and M(»ihid Anatomy, p<>^t Svo 
E \si\v i< k's Vi m,/ui.lv , oi, tSkolLboS of Life in a tSfUith 
VmoiK.in iiopubhc, 8vo 

f’m i \»v\ ifsTonTi or the Norman Conqi’est ol En;>- 
laod, v<*i 1 and ‘2, Hvo 

<ii ImiufN'K McniriN!-^ new edition, leviacil and on- 
la»;>v d, p(.hi Svo 

Ihll II R S T)VU VsCS OF PJUTTDRDN, pOSt 8\0, 

III Mill It S \I('OlRN Em.ineerino, 1 8()(> , (ompiisitio 
{ 'i til, ]\1( ( li iMK <d, Muuno Jlydraiilio, Ka«Uvay, Biidt;(», 
o'd olli' I EnjJiiK'vM iii£> Woiks, with Ess.i>b and Ko- 
vit‘ws lA)lii), hall nioiO((o 

MiiviLipV iWiivn) Bosns am> I -The Skolotoii at 
IlouK*, po'H Svo 

mlvinson's LnL,> wM) Dilps Worth Knowiri'* about, 
8yo 

,S\n I it' I (('’ 1’ia//t) AMiunny oi iNrrLUA fi'alIMva, 
po -t Svo 

T\ 11. 1 Tin llu(ivr\fn Fv.]mh.\ in the Ihiglub Villai;c, 
|M t svo 

Aio.os^ (Tho), edited I>v Mis Ifeniy Wood, vol. 5, Do* 
ooniboi IsG7 to AI,*> ISOS, S\o 

AEi't)RT)’s (IIlnuy) Poi lU’vi Works, 5th and enlaiged 
edition, l!2mo . . 

Bl^ OK D urn’s (Henry) Artists anp Arabs , oi. Sketch- 
ing ni SuTibliino, with nuineioub lllubtralions, Svo. 

BuRi ill’s PuAoin VL lli'LEb lor the Proportions of 
Modem Enffinob and 15oilei«, tor Hand and Marine 
Purposes, oolong KSnio bound 

Bo\’s Theory and Pbaotiok of Cricket fiom its Origin 
to Pie^LUt Time, l2mo half bound 

CuAMitJRs’s FiNCYCLoramA, vol 10 (completing the 
woik), niipcnal Svo. 

Es'-ats on Cuurch Policy, 8vo 
i)AAV"(»Vs Acvihan (Jkolout, t^ith immcious lllustra- 

Tiook, Svo 
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. Fiust Ijovf \nt> Last Lr»vF a Talo of tho linlian 
Mutiny, by fjhmcs Grant, Author d>t’ the “IlouuiiHC 
of Wai,^ io , :i aoIb , post &vo 

Frtsweix’s Other IVople’s \Vim>ow&, 2 vols , post 8vo 

IjA <h)RTF, Letters from Spain, 1863 to 1866, liy a Rc- 
^hiilent tUeie, witli Illubliations • . . 

IMArrEon a>d Gut^irie’s AVoon-wArxED Sild, post 
Svo 

liiKsror's Diursr or urr LaaV or Evidence in Criminal 
Cases, new edition, 8vo 

Fovl riiVY, vols , post 8vo 

IloYf-E AND iItJAJU am’s M \TCttiA MedtCa, new edition. 
12hio. 

Iivmaoe’s Noises and R\-Wvys or Italy, AVandeiings 
in Seiucli of Ancient lleuLijns, kv , 8vo 

Robinson's Gifaninos from Frcncu Gardens, with 
numerous Illustiations, sijuare post Kvo 

lli'MitoLD’s (EirzABEin) ViNDicArroN or Sir 7'hos 
Kumbold, Rart , Gove’ noi of Madras m 1778-1780, 
8ao 

Riroo (Mdlee ) N^XTiNri Rook, oi Guipme d’Ait, &c , 
oldong ]2moi 

SniNMLTZ’s lioMANOL OF I )lIET LING lU aH TimOS aiul 
Count! KM, 2 \oIh , post 8vo 

Til ACKi rat’s PinLLir, vol 2, 8vo. 

Arnoi.d’s (Matihew) New Poems 

Rfii’s (INIajor Kvan.s) Ri-TRoseErTS and PROscErTs vii 
Indian Poln v, 8vo 

Ri-RRir’vS (Eluiu) Walks in ihb Black Country, and 
its Green Rordeiland, post 8vo 

Billing’s First Prinimfles of Medicine, new edition, 
8vo 

Brooks’s The Gordian Knot, 12mo sewed 

Bennett’s Principles and Peactic*e op Medicine, 
new edition, 8vo. 

CuRTius’s ITmtoby of Greece, vol 1 , 8vo. 

CoNYBE are’s La Mohte d’ Arthur, post 8vo. 

Cameron’s Stock Feeder’s Manual, post 8vo. 

Egfrton’s The Countess’s Cross, a Novel, 3 vols 

Forrester’s (Mrs ) From Olympus to Hades, »3 vols. 

G II Bert’s (Doctor) Austin’s Guests, cheaper edition, 
]2mo 

Haskoll’s Pbactk’e or ^Snginfering, Field Work, 
new idition, revised and enlarg'ed, vol, L 8vo. 
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Lendy’s Lavelef/s Physic At, Histoeical, ane Mili- 
tary GeogbXfht, post 6 vo. ^ Rs; 7-0 each 5-12 

Lamont’s The Gladiator, 12mo. „ OiKi „ 0-10 

Large Typp Pheciovs Htmrs (100), 12mo „ 1-6 „ 1-2 

. Patterson’s Science OP Finance, 8yo „ 9.12, „ 8-0 

Punshon’s The Prodigal Son, four Discourses, 12mo „ 1-i, „ 0-f4 

SHILLINGeWORTH (A ) OP THE U. S AmER 1CA,‘ au Epl- 

tome of Finance, Trade, Railroads, &c., 8vo „ 0-12, „ 0-10 

Smith’s (Alexander) Last Leaves, Sketches, and 
Criticisms, 12mo. ... „ 4-2, „ 3-8 

Stoneiipnge’s Pedkstrianism, Health, and TraiiJing, 

48mo. ... r 0.12, „ 0-10 

Thl Dower House a Novel, by Mrs, Annie Thomas, 

3 vols.,»poat 8vc ... „ *22-0, „ 18-0 

The Brigands op the Morea a Narrative of tho 


Captivity ol Mr S Soteropoulos Translated from 
" J. 0. Bagdon, 2 vols, post 


tho Greek by the Rev 
8vo 


12-0 


... ,, 14-10, 

The Church and the World, Essays on Questions 
of the Day, in 1868, by vairious wi iters, edited by 
the Rev. 0 Shipey, M A., 8vo „ lo-S, „ 8-JO 

Tytler’s Days of Yore, 12mo ,, 3.8^ 2-14* 

Waicott’s Sacred ARCHiEOLOGT a Dictionary of 
Ecclesiastical Art and Institutions, 8vo. „ 12-10, 10-6 

Watts’s Dictionary op Chemistry, voL 5, completing 
tbiwork, 8vo „ ai-O, „ 17-4 

'Wilson’s Rig- Veda Sanhita a Collection of Ancient 
Hindu Hymns, 8vo ...,,14-10, „ 12-0 

Wilson’s Elementary Geometry, Part 1, 12mo. ... „ 1-12, „ 1-8 

Becrpobd’s Caliph Vathek, “ Bayard Scries,” square 

12nio, .. 1.12, „ 1.8 

Ballanttnb’s Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha 
Grasnmar, post 8vo „ 3-8, „ 2-14 

Beds’s (Cuthbert) The Rook’s Garden, cheap edition, 
post 8vo, ,, 2-8, „ 2-0 

CLARKt’s (Wm. FaIRLIE) BaNDAGES AND SpLINTS R 

Supplement to Manual of Surgery, 32mo ... „ 1-12, „ 1-8 

Cameos prom English IIisroRp, from Rollo to Edward 
II , by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyfie,” post 

... ,, 3-4, „ 2-14 

Dickens’s American Notes, (Author’s edition,) post 

... „ 0.9, „ 1-12 

Hamerton’s (Philip Gilbert) Etching and Etchers, 
with numerous Ulustraticns, royal 8vo. haljp-'cound, 

... „ 22-0, „ 18.0 
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,JIemyng’s (Bbacebridoe) On the Hoad, Tales told by 

a Commercial Traveller, post 8vo , ... Kb 0-12, each O-IO 

Holmes's SilrfcicAL Tkfatment of the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood, 8vo. „ l-l-lO, „ 12-0 

Woon’s (Mbs ) Henry the Rbu Coert Farm, 3 vols., ' . 

post 8vo ^ ,, 2J-0, ,, 1-8 

AVoon Carving for Amateijrs, by a Lady, with full 
plates of Designs, &c , 8vo. sewed ... „ 1-12, ,, 1-K 
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5 

by 


do 

t, 2 

% 

Ditto 

ditto, 

M (* 

ito 

5‘, 

l.y 

3^ 

<lo 

Q 

** 

T 

Ditto 

ititlo, 

r 7, 

do 

5; 

by 


do 

o 

• V *" 

8 

Ditto 

ditto. 

?1 h, 

do 


by 

31 

do. 

S, i 

12 


lIKetalllo Wallets. 

Poriny’s AV’^uIlcts, witli itioiiioran<luiii liook, two potkrts, 

and elastic fastening.s, No 1451, meusunng 5 by 4 intlic.s, 
Vn)und 111 roan 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
4^ by ‘2*^ 

Ditto*' 

Ditto 
!2i uu 
Ditto 
ditto 

Ditto ditto, N<» T'llJ, do. by do. 

Ditto ditto, „ 852, do t> by 34 do 


ditto. No 350 St 550, do 4^1)^ 2^ ilo ... 

ditto, „ 451, ilo 5 by 3 do. 

ditto, ,, 551b 5* by 3^ do 

ditto, with c.».tra potkots, thick, &c , No. 750, ditto 

ditto 

ditto. No. 851, du 5 Iiy 3 do 

ditto, %vi til memorandum bv»ok. No 332, do 5\ by 

ditto, with extra po< kotf., ike , No 451',, do. 5» by 3 


1 12 
‘2 0 

2 4 
2 (> 

2 10 
2 12 

2 12 


12 

0 

2 


Xnk and Pencil ZSraser. 


Daber's Ink and Pencil Ei ahcr, in cakes at 0-C each, oi per box; 
Aiitaming one dozen cakes 


3 0 


Karklng: Xnk. 

Rond’s permanent Marking Ink, per phial 
Ilaibt;i\, Cnm.sou do., per do. 


1 

1 


0 

0 



BARHAM, HILL, & CO.’S ADVLRTISLMKNT. 


Postage Scales or fetter Balances. 

(« leave’s LeUer Weigher for English and Induin 

age, m morocco cabcb, mea&uimg 4', by ] im'li ... IvS 4 8 

• ■ 

Xieather-covered Spring: Xnkstands. 


^Iordan’s 1’, mch smiaie patent leather oovcied Spnng Ink 


stands, well 

adapted toi traVclhng 


. fL' 3 

8 

Ditto 

If 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

‘ o ‘i 

14 

Ditto 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

... n 1 

8 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

. , 4 

12 

Ditto 

2*. 

dittov 

ditto 

ilitto 

. „ 

4 

Ditto 

d 

ditto 

ditto 

»htto 

, , s 

0 

De l.t Rue’s 

1’ 

* ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

2 

s 

Ditlo 

u 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

.. 

0 

Ditto 

2* 

• ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

..p „ 3 

IJ 

Dil».»> 

o' 

— K 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


s 

Ditto 

3.' 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

„ 7 

8 


Glass Inkstands. 

Scjunre solid rut-glass, 2* nnluh sipme, 4^ irubes liigli „ .0 0 

Ditto ditto 2j ditto, ‘ditto “ , „ li 

Ditto ditto, mounted on bniss, 2} in<*lic»,s sipiire, iuoIks high 5 8 

i)itto ditto, 2J siju.ire, .‘Miruhes liiirh " „ /3 0 

Lump, 01 Moulded Gliib^ iukslaud, .1 luchtb in diameter, 1 

iimlies high, mounted ou In ass . 4 0 

Lump, 01 Moulded (Jhib*- Inkstand, 3 inches m dhimetoi, .‘M 

imhcb high, mounted on bi.iss, with glass stand, 3 inches srpiue „ 4 8 

Ditto ditto, aj inches ditto, 4 inches high do, , „ /i B 

Ditto ditto, liLxagonal ditto, 4 inches high, mounted on do „ 4 0 

Ditto ditto, ciicuLu tinted ditto, 4 mclicb m diaiiietci, 3;; inchcf' 

high, mouiiled on do . „ 3 8 

Ditto ditto, d', nil heb in diameter, 4 niches liij^h, on a eiivuhir 

glass bland, inches in diametei • ,, 5 0 

Solid cut glass Ciiculur Inkstand, 4 me hoH in diuinetor, 4 mcheb 
high, on a Mjuare glass htand, 41 imheb vjuuuo, mounted on 
hiMbS, with an -tight gl.i'‘9 top , „ 8 <i 

Ditto hexagonal ditto, d inches m diametoi, inches high, ^ 
mounted on biass „ 8 0 

Ditto 1 11 ciilar ditto, 5J, inches in diametei, 2 iiwhcs high, with 

bi 0117.0 top G 0 

Ditto ditto, 4 niches in diameter, 2 mcheb high, with Lron/e 

top . „ 4 0 

Flat Bxamaples for Object Brawlng*. 

De la Rue’s Flat Examplcb ftn Object Drawing, Gj hy (vmohes ,,*10 

Spirit XiampB. 

Glass Spiut Lamp**, of si/es , 1 lO 

B^drter Gau^e Cocks. 

^»-iuch Gauiic, per set of two 


24 0 
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Damping* BruBbes. 

Flat incL Camel-hair Damping Biushes, for Copying PjelsEtes R 

Solid Ink Deads. 

Mordan’s compressed VS and W Ink to be used as leads for 
Moi dan’s patent penpils, per box containing 1 dozen . , ,, 

Draper's Air-Tigrbt Inkstand, 

Well-adpptcd for Oflice use, as the ink may be kept for any 
length of tune in os a good a condition us in a corked bottle ... , 

Card Cases. 


Gentlemen’s llusMU-lealher Card Cases, with rounded corners ... 
Ladies ditto ditto 

Ditto flexible or limp ditto 
Gentlemen’s ditto <litto 

Blotting Paper. 

Sheldon’s best Blue, Bull, and White demy, thick, 40-lb. flat 
Blotting Paper, Us 1-12 per quire, or per leom 
Ditto Pink ditto, 2f5-lb. ditto, Ra. 1-8 per quire, or per ream ... 

Ivory Key Xiabels. 

Best pohbhed Ivory Key Labels, with steel rings, per dozen 

Tassels for Ball Programmes* 

White Silk Tassels for Ball Piogranmies, per dozen ... 

Swan Quillst 

Best Clarified Swan Qiulls, per bundle of 12 

Cut Quills* 

^superfine Italian Cut QuilL, in fancy boxes of 25 


Albumsy 

Bound in roan, gilt, with tinted paper, measuiing 9i by by 
1 engraved Album 

Ditto ditto, 12 by 9 J by J I ditto ... 

Scrap Books, 

Bound m roan, gilt, measuring 8 by 6J by 1| inch, engiaved Scrap 
Book ... 

Ditto ditto, 91 by by IJ do 

Ditto • ditto, 12 8^ „ 1 „ ^ 

Ditto embossed do . 9^ „ 74 „ IJ „ 

Ditj .0 ditto, 15 „ 103 „ Ij „ 

Courier Bagrs. 

Best loan Courier. Bags, measuring SJ by 8 inches, with lock 


and key 

Ditto ditto, 

y by 

81 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto, 

!){ by 

85 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto. 

101 by 

ys 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto, 

111 by 

10 

ditto 

Dilti. 

ditto, 

]-> by 105 

ditto 


2 2 


0 ,8 


G 8 


1 4 
1 8 

2 0 
1 4 


30 0 
24 0 


1 0 


, I 8 


3 12 


I 4 


n 0 
15 0 


5 0 

6 0 
8 0 
9 0 

15 0 


11 0 
12 0 

13 0 

14 0 
H 0 
IG 0 
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Carpet* SagTB. 

Drusscl’s Cahpct measuiing 19^ }ry V2 inches, with lock and, 
key ' . U- 7 

Ditto ditto, 26 by 115 ditto . „ 8 

Ditto ditto, 21 „ 10*] ,, .. „ 8 

Ditto ditto, '2G „ 15 „ * „ 9 


S 

0 

8 

0 


Xieather Travelling* Ba^s 

row'hide Travellinc: Baar, Id by 10 mciies, with lo<*k iiiul key .. „ 1 1 0 


Ditto ditto, 19' by 12^ ditto ,, 16 0 

Ditto ditto, 20 J by 11 ditto „ 16 0 

Ditto ditto, 20 J Vy 12, with extra pocket, &c .,,,18 0 

Ditto ditto, 18 by 9J; mcbes, expanding, with ditto „ JO 0 

Moiocco ditto, 1,7 by 11 J, with ditto ... „ 30 0 


Note Paper and Snvelopes. 


De la Rue’s extia thick burnished Albert size G by 4 iiieho*^ 
(^ream-laid Vellum Note Paper, per 5 epure packet 
Ihivclopes to mat<*h the above, per bundled 

Steel Pena. 

(idiot’s Magniim-Bonum, mi<ldle and broad points, No 2()3, 
Steel 1^011*5, per box of one dozen 
Ditto School Pens, bioad points, No 353, per liox oi » gioss 
Ditto Public Pens, Nos 292 and 293, pei ditto 
Ditto Principality Pens, Nos 2, 3, and 4, per ditto 
Ditto Lithographic Pons, on cauls of one dozen 
Ditto Mapping Pens, ditto ditto 

Micbcira C J and R Steel Pens, per box ot one gross 
Ditto L Magnum- Bonum ditto, per do 
Hughes’ Reservoir Steel Pens, pet do 

Bbony Bround Buldrs. 

Best Machine-turned 12 mch black Ebony Round Rules 
Ditto, 15 inch, light ditto « 

Ditto, 18-in<'h, black ditto 

Bed and Black Sealing* Wax. 

Hyde’s best Red and Black Sealing Wax, made cxpievsl) loi 
tiopical clnudteb, As, G per stick, or per bosT coutammg IG 
sticks, 1 lb 

Plant agenet CTiiard Razors, per pair 

Better Clips. 

Bronze Hand pattern Letter Clip 

Ditto I^x’s head ditto ditto 

Ditto Domestic Duck’s head ditto ditto 

Ditto Wild Duck’s ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto Hawk’s head ditto ditto 

Ditto Hand ditto ditto, 1 - 12^ 2, 2-4, and 

Ditto Fancy, ditto ditto, 1, 1-4, 1-8, 1-12, and 

Ditto (Quarto Lettei Clips 


J 4 
1 4 


3 0 
3 0 
3 S 
1 8 
1 S 

3 8 


0 10 
U li 
I 0 


4 0 
() 8 


4 8 
3 8 
3 0 

3 8 

4 0 
2 8 
2 8 
] 4 
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Pen aaoks. 


Hiouzed P( n Rat'k, stag bead pattern ^ i 

Ditto double lacquei ed Pen Hack 
,Biass double Pen liaek, with pen-brush 
Double Metal llack% 1-A and 

Thermometerttf 

Negretti and Zambia’s 7-incli Boxwood Scale Thermometers, 
2-8, 3, iiiid 


Rs 4 0 
„ 3 8 
» 2 0 
» 2 0 


3 8 


Copyingr Books. 


Letter Press Copyinu Books, octavo, 9 by 6 inches, containing 
250 pages halt ‘bound, with Index, lettered, Ac ♦ 

Ditto ditto, (pun to, 1 1 by 9 inches, containing 500 pages, half- 
bound, vith Index, lettered, &c 

Xiund’s Penoil Cases. 

Lund’s ivory silver- mounted patent spiing slide, ever painted, 
with external screw, L lead pencil ease 

Ditto ditto, S lead ditto 

Ditt^i, Cedar-wood ivory top and point, eloctiom slide, C lead 
ditto 

Ditto ditto, ivory top, ditto ditto 

Ditto plain, Oedai, brass side ditto ditto 

Ditto L leads for the above, per box of 1 dor-en ... 

Ditto S ditto ditto 

Ditto C ditto ditto 


2 8 
4 0 


4 0 
3 8 

1 8 
1 0 
0 8 
1 12 
I B 
0 12 


^ Game of Steeple Cbase. 

Mahogany Board, &cc , of sizes, 14, 20, and 

Race Games. 

Mahogany Board, &c , of sizps, 25, 40, and 


30 0 

70 0 


smoking requites. 

Pipes. 


Picked Meerschaum, carved head, Billiard Pipes, with amber 
mouth^piece, m leather covered -cases, Rs. 16 and ^ ... „ 

Ditto ditto, straight stem do, 10, 18, and * „ 

Ditto ditto, bent ditto do , 6, 10, 1 1, 12, 15, 16, and „ 

Ditto ditto, beige ditto, 6 and ... „ 

Ditto ditto, Horse head pattern ditto ... „ 

Ditto ditto, Claw ditto ditto ... „ 

Ditto ditto. Fancy caived ditto, 15 and **. „ 

Ditto ditto, Victoria patteni ditto ditto ... „ 

Ditto ditto, Bamboo pattern stem ditto ... „ 

Briar Root Pipes, with plated cover and bone atem „ 

Ditto large, with plated cover and horn stem ... „ 

Ditto, With amber mouth-piece, m leather covered case „ 


18 0 
20 0 

17 0 

14 0 

15 0 
20 0 

16 0 
10 0 

18 0 

1 4 

2 8 
2 0 
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‘Warren’s Health Pipe, with bone and cherry stem, 1, 1^-4, and Rs. 1 8 

R St Clay Cujty Pipes, straight and cdrved, pei dozen „ 1 8 

Sn iker’s Cfoinpanum, containing a HeerBchauin Pipe and a, 

'igar-holder, in a leather- covered case „ 10 0 

• • 

Holders. 

• • • 

t’arved Meerschaum Cigar Hplders, with large amber moiith-pieccs, 
m leather- CO veied cases, at Rs 2-8, 3-8, d-12, 4, d, 5-8 and , f> 0 

:Plpe Stems, 

( Jherry- wood Pipe Stomss, measuring 4J, 6J, 8}, and 11 mthes, 
at As. 6, 8, 12, and Re „ 1 0 

• Tobacco Pouches. 


I'he Piince of Wales’, India-rubber, sclf-cloung Tobacco 

Poiiche*^, small and large sizes, at I and 1 8 

Rest Seal Skin Tobacco Pouches, lined with thick Indui-rubbcr, 

small and large sizes, at 3 and ••• )> 1 0 

Smoker’s Friend, 

t\)inpiising a Knife, Steel Cigar-Holder, and a Pinker, with 

mother o’pearl ami tortoise-shell handles, folding into Jj nicucs ,, 2 12 

Pipe Stoppers, 

Of sizes „ 0 8 

Pipe Cleaners. 

Wiie Brush Pipe Cleaners ' ^ ,..,,0 3 

Pipe Pluips, 


Or Filters of sizes, As. 2 each, or per dozen 

Cigarette Papers. 

Per lol), As 3, or per dozen rolls 

Clgrar Cases.* 

Pig Skin Cigai Cases, measuiing 5^ by 2} and 5^ by 2 inches 


.* „*1 0 

,, 1 V2 
.,,28 


Sausagre BKacblne. 

Hale’s Sausage and Mincing Machine, small and large sizes, 20 ’ 
and ... „ (0 (1 

ST ATXOHHHV. 


With the hew of reducing the Stock of the intdcimenUoned Stutwncry, 
Messrs Barham^ Hill^ 8^ Co, ^heg to offer the same, WIIOLESA/jE FOIt 
CASH, at the following, which, in most instances, are the actual losi puces, 
and in some even below them , — 

Saunder’s Blue Laid, 26 lb,, demy, hand-made, Wrilfng Papei, 

per ream. ... Rs 14 0 

Ditto ditto, 44 lb , royal ditto, ditto, per do ... „ 24 12 

Ditto ditto, 44 lb., do , ruled faint do , pei do .. , 28 0 

Ditto ditto, 54 lb., iuper-djiyal, do. do., per do. „ 31 8 



jRARHAM, HiLL, (fe CO/S ADVERTlfiEirlENT. 


Ditto (liKti, 72 U) , imperial, hand -made do , per do. 
llod^Iviiison’s ditto, 34 lb , medium, do do, per do 
An-^ell's ditto, 15 Ib , hand-made, Foolscap, pel do . .,4 

Dickinson lilue Laid, machine-mado, 13 lb, Foolscap, per do. 
Double J^uolbCtip, 15 U) , Printing Paper, per do 
Ditto Vb , ditto, per do 

Koyal, ‘24 lb , ditto, per do 

Supcr-i oyal, 3‘2 lb , ditto, pei do 

Doublc-ioyal,* 4d lb , ditto, per do 

Saundcis’ Imperial 40 lb., Lithographic Pap'ei, pei do 
Dolibs, Kidd* and Co’s Blue Linear, octavo, 8 by 5^ inches, 
N^otePapei, in |-ieam packets, per do 
Frencli Choain and IJIuc Linoai, octavo, 8 by inches, Note 
Paper, in |-re'Jin packets, ])er do 

Dc la Ruc’h Cl earn -laid Linear, thm ([uaito, by 7^ inches, 
Bank l^st Tjettcr Papei, in i-reain packets, pei do 
Bhicwo\e lar«e octavo, 8 | by 5^ inches, Note Papei, in 

^-ream packet s-, per do 

Cream-laid thick \-elluni, octavo, 7^ by inches, Note Paper, 
in J-rcani pa» k( t.s per do 

'Ditto, exlia thick Imperial IVcasuiy, octavo, 7| by 4^ inches, 
Note Paper, in |-ream [nickels, per do 
Bose-tinted, watci -lined, octavo, 8 J by 5 Oveiland Note 
Papei, in }-reain jiacKets, per do , 

V^iolet ditto, ditto, per do 

Alhamlira ditto, ditto, [ler do 

Dobbs, Kidd, and Co’s Cream -laid Queen’s si/e, 5-} by 34 
inches, Satin Note Papei, in J-rcaiii packets, pei do 
Blue-wove tliiok, quarto, 10 by 8 inehes Letter Paper, in J- 
rckm packets, per do 

•Sujierfine Cieaiu-hiid, laige octavo, 8 j by 5^ ineheb, Note 
Paper, in J-ream j>ackets, per do. 

Blue wove J’ost, quaito, 11 by HJ inehes, J^ettcr Papei, in 
^-lOiun packets, pei do. 

Thick Cieam-laid Envelopes' 4] by 2J iiicbeH j>ei thousand 

Ditto, ditto ditto, 4] bv j>cr do 

''thin ditto ditto, 1 / by 2 -’, j>er do 

Ditto ditto ditto, obloncr, 5J by, 2 |, pei do. 

Rose, Violet, and Chanuus, do , do.. 5j by 2 i, per do 
WVddinir Ell'S elopes, of ditlercnt patterns, per gross 
Goose (imlls, per tlioubaiid 


Rs42 0 
„ 19 0 
5 10 
„ 3 14 

„ 4 0 

„ 5 1‘2 
„ 6 0 
„ 8 0 
„ 11 0 
V ‘2‘i 8 


)) 


6 

7 

(> 

3 

3 

6* 

3 

15 


s 

0 

s 

0 

0 

8 

H 

0 


Stephen’s unchangeable Light-blue Wilting Fluid, in halt pints, 

per dozen ' „ 2 12 

Foolscap size, mie <[uirc, mniblu cover Blank Books, per do. .,,48 
Ditto, ditto ditto, faint line, per do. ... „ 5 8 

Ditto, two quiics, iniirble covered Blank Books, pci do „ 3 0 

Ditto, ditto ditto, faint lines, per do ..,,10 0 


BARHAM, HILL, AND CO., 

2, Dnlht>\tbxe liiqmre^ CalcuUn 
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BARliAM,’ HILL, & 00 'S ADVERTISEMifNT 
•OAK-WOOD WRITINO CABINET^. 

• * 

With paiiilioi/ffor ^a]ier and envelopes of sizes, 3 pigeon -holes-,* 

2 di awors, receptiyde for letters, date cards, ‘2 iiik-hottU', with 
pjilt biniTe top<i, 12-incIi flat rule, ivory papcr-shee, inoiocco 
Jjlottinjif-hook, 2 poi colain slates, eiasei, a imjt of scissors, 

■with folchnjr doors and fpll length brass hiny;es, with spiiii^f 

lock and key, size Ifl by 16 by JO inches . . Ks TiO 0 

Xiadles' Ruasla-leather Wrltlngr Case, 

Fitted with stationeiv, account books, patent Hjirin^ inkstands, 
incasuiinj» by lOTSy b inches „ 00 0 

Traveller’s Companion, 

Containing soltd sflier mug, salt and pepper-hox, folding kniftf, 

spoon and folk, wnli ivory handles, m leather case ... „ i)0 0 

(.'ontaiiiing folding knilc, turk, and spoon „ 7 0 

WrltlniT Desk, 

lliissia-Icathcr Tounst’s AVi’iting Desk, made in the voiy host 
bt)le, with gilt spiiiig lode, and lined throughout with calf 
nioiocoo, fitti d with scisbors, pen-kime, ovei pointed ]ieneil, 
ivory toldei, pen-holder, p-iteiit inks, vesta ho\, and blotting- 
book, laigc Svo , size Oj by 7 liy 2|, binall 8vo , size 9 by 6 
by ‘2 • • 0 

Wrltingr-Resk and Despatch-Box, 

In liest Russia-leathci, with jmtont lock, sunk brass liandlc, brass 
tube-hin£te, lined with moToeeo leatliei thioughout, fitted i oni- 
plctc with ]iouelam tablet, inks, knife, papci-tolder, jien-holder, 
pencil, blottci, bcissoib, and stationeiy, sue 15 mthus long, 

10 wide, 7^ deep • 


70 0 


aentlemen’s Wrltlngr and Dressing Case, 

(iiu(lenion’» Morotv'o-lcallici Writing aiul Dressing daie, with 
fittings, complete ’’ ’ 

Xiadles* Bforoooo-loather Reticules, 

With fifliiigp^ eonijiletc 
Ditto small ditto, with straps, Rs 2, 2-8, and 

Worocco-leather Travellingr Writing: Case, 

Twelve inches sipiare, with bi ass hinges running ilie wlnjje width of ^ ^ 


35 

3 


case 


Xiadies’ Trinket Box, 


With padded satin covered -with rich velvet, )>ra,ss bound, with 
lock and kev, 8 by oi by 4^ “• 
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. Bose-Wood Writing: Desk, 

AV^tb velvet lining, paititions foi envelopes of sizes, with and 
key . Rs 32 0 

Zvory Rule Pencils* 

Ivory Silver-mounted; (J-inch Rule, combining pened case a'ld 
pen blade, and folding to 3 inches „ 3 0 

Ditto ditto, wdh two pencil cases, and folding to do. ... „ G 0 

Ditto ditto, With a pencil case and tooth-pick, and folding to 
do, ... „ fi 0 

Zvory Fenoil Case with Zictter S alanooi 

Derry and Jones’s new patent best Ivoiy Pencil with 

pi opening and repelling action, and letter weigher foi Kiiglish 
and Indian postage 5 0 

Apothecary’s Scales. 

With glass dishes and steel beams and weights, m a mahogany 
box, 6J by 3“ by ... „ 5 

Autographic Presses. 

Waterlow’s Autographic Press, 20 by 13} inches, with .apparatus, 
complete . „150 0 

Armlllary Sphere. 

A hollow Artibcial Sphere, composed of various ciicles, illustia- 
tive of the imaginary lines by winch the Earth, in Geogiaphy, 
is supposed to be sunoiinded, on bra^s stand „ 40 0 

Admiral Fltzroy’s Storm Baromoter, 

By Kegretti and Zambra . 85 0 

Newman’s Best Water-Color Boxes. 

24-Cake Box, with extra colors, chalks, brushes, slabs, &.c , fully 
fitted, in best polished mahogany, biass bound, withdiawcr, lock 
and kev, size 12 by 9 inches, 4 inches deep „ 80 0 

1 8 -Cake Box, With extra colors, &c , as above, in best polksbcd 
mahogany, with drawer, lock and key, size 11 by 8J inches, 

4 inches deep „ CO 0 

18-Cake Box (smaller size), in polished mahogany, brass bound, 
drawer, lock and key, size 9} by 6 inches, 3J inches deep . „ 35 0 

G-Cake Box, japanned tin, 7J by 2|, with brushes, &c. „ 8 8 

Wlnsor and Newton’s Japanned Tin Boxes of Oll- 
colors and KaterlalSi 

Sire 13} inches by 9, 1| deep, containing the following 24 colors, 
viz., Aureolin, Raw Sienna, Naples Yellow, Yellow Ochre, Brown 
Ochre, Pale Cadmium, Yellow Cadmium, Burnt Sienna, Light 
Red, Indian Red, Vermilion, Rose Madder, Crimson Lake, Brown 
Madder, Cobalt, Prussian Blue, I’eire Verte, Brown Pink, Raw 
Umber, Purple Brown, Bitumen, Flake White, Ivory Black, and 
Mcglip, also Sable Brushes, llog-bair Brushes, and Badger 
Sofiener, Chalk, Portecrayon, Palette Knife, Capped Dipper, 

Mastic Varnish, Pale Drying Oil, and Mahogany Palette .. 32 o 
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Ditto, size 10^ by Jig inches, and IJ insh deep, with a dozrti tulies 
of colors, hifu^hes, &c Rs. .. Rs 16 0 

. Photograpblc Colors* ^ 

MiyisoiiN 24 Photofjraphic Colors, with fjold and silver shells, 
brushes, &c , in mahogany box, 9 by inches, and inch 
<^eep * . „ iO 0 

Newman's 24 Photographic Cojors, with biushes, &c, in maho- 
gany box, 8? by 4-g inches, and IJ inch deep, with lock ami 
key . „ 22 o 

Ditto 12 ditto, with ditto-in ditto, by 4J inches, and 2 inches 

deep, with lock, and key . ,12 0 

Ry other makers, Ks 8 and . „ 16 0 

^Kewman’s Soliil Sketch Books. 

HALF-ROUND ROUGH IIOT-FRESSED AND CRBSWICK PAPER 


Quarto, 14 by 10, 13 i educed to 

Octavo, 12 by 9, 9 ditto 

Octavo, 11 by 9, 8 ditto 

Octavo, 10 by 7, 7 ditto 

Drawing Blocks, 18 by 12, 11 ditto 

Ditto, 14 by 10, 7 ditto 

Ditto, 12 by 9, 5-8 ditto 

Di awing Rook, 14 by 10, marble cover 

Di awing Books, Crayon paper, 14J by 10 J 


Rs 10 0^ 

n 12 

„ 12 

. „ 4 12 

..,80 
. n 4 12 
» 3 12 
„ 2 0 
.,,38 


Chemical Casov 

Fully fitted with Chemicals and Apparatus of all descriptions 

suited for Chemical experiments, &c , 150 icduced to ... „ 130 0 

Small Cases, Rs. 16 and 40, ditto, 12 and 30 ■ . „ 30 0 

Cilohea. 

Newton’s 1 8 -inch Terrestrial Globe, on mahogany stand ... „ 45 0 

ditto ditto ditto I, 0 

12 ditto ditto ditto ... „ 32 0 

I ^ 18 ditto Celestial ditto ditto , 45 0 

Spare Brass QuadrantSx 

For Globes, of sizes, Rs 1-4 and I 8 

Dissected Globe, 


By Myers, in box • ... „ 15 0 

Postagre Seales and Balanoes. 

Degrave, Short, and Tanner’s Brass Letter Scales, on mahogany 
stand, with English and Indian weights, ^ to 8 oz. and to 16 
tolahs, made to our order *«• 


24 0 
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lUUJIAM, HILL, & Co’s ADVERTfSFAfteNT. 


MOUNTED DOUBLE ELEPHANT D]{AWIN(. PAPER, 

On Brown Ilollnnd, pei bheo) »u. Ks 0 

India Rubber. 

l^cht Bottle Imlii Kubber, per lb* , 3 0 

Ditto, in pieces, fiom 4 iinniiN to „ 1 y 

GAMES 

Runt Sally 9 

A Capital Oiit-ilooi Game, adapted loi two or more jieiHons „ lb 0 

Red, White) and Blue. 

'J'bis cjpif*!! (JaiiK* IS played by two or move persons, and afToida 
eiidJesb amuboioont and exeuiso b 

Game of the Moorleh Fort, 

‘A round Game o1’ skill, placed on an oidinaiy tabic, ti)veu‘d wifb 

clotb, comjiletc, with jiisti uelioiis, in mahogany box , ,, lb b 

Table Croquet, 

By Jaequcb ,,12 0 

Practical Bulldingr Toy, 

With directions and woj king diawjngs . „ 12 0 

The New Game of the Oxford UniTeraity Boat, 

AV ith folding cloth Boaid ... ,, 20 0 

Butler’s Tangrible Rrithmetic and Geometry, 

Foi Cbilnron, large size ... „ 5 o 

Siegre of Sehastopool, 

A veiy Amusing (lame ... „ 4 1 i 

The Game of Imperial Contest, 

Or rlio Allied Annies, with board , ... ,, 12 0 

• Bachgrammon, or Brausrht and Chess Boards. 

Calf hkin covered Backgammon or Draught Boards, folding into 
17 by 10 inche.s, .having black and white, and red and white 
squares, with men, dice, and dice boxes , »» 12 0 

Chess Boards. 

^laiblc Chess Board, m wooden frame ... „ 8 0 

ShiM*]»-sKm (Uicss Board, folding flat, IG inches square 4 0 
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RaAiAM, niLL, & CO ’s .ADVEHTISEMENT. 


Cbessaen. 

Staunton's mVjfrniiii^i/A' 

Woorlcui ('lipsemon, of «-izcs, 8, U), 12, 14, ]o, and 
f'liina Ivoiy CliChhinVn 
In-Slatu-(yio Clioss Iloaid, in morocco case 
111 mahogany caso 

Crlbbagre Boards, 

Ftddinsf to hold a park ot card 5, With ivoiy pegs 
lUain Hut ditto, with ditto, 12 by 

Dominoes. 

Sets ih ivory 
Ditto, huge siza 


Cannonade, 

()i Castle Bagatelle, a capital Round (inme, with board 

Cricket Bats. 


D.iikV' plain Bats 


Backet Bats, 


.Tt delve's 


Rs 20 0 

. l« 0 

Ov> A 
11 • 

AO 0 

CO 0 


* ' * 11 
5 ’ 


4 0 
4 O 


• :> 


3 0 

6 a 


11 


28 


• . . , 4 S 


,12 0 


Quotts. 

Best wioiiirhl non haul pol 1 ^hed (iuoits, 1 lbs , d lbs , 'ind 0 lb , 
pei set ot tour, Us 1(> and 
JhiH foi ditto, pel laui 

Playing Cards. ^ 

(fOovliill and Sun’s best Mogul Gobi Backs 
Ditto ditto, new llongated patteni'', 1-4 and 

Bong’S et Noire, 


In Bidicmian glass 


Spring Dice, 


11 12 0 ^ 
>1 I « 

„ I 12 
„ 1 0 

„ 4 8 


fn ditto 


4 K 


Wblst Counters. 

Chappuis'si pel set of two n 2 8 

Chemical Diagrams. 

Gallaway’s (’hemieal Diagrams, per set .,,50 

Velvet Sponges, 


11 


8 0 


Bach 


c 



IH 


TIARIIAM, HILL, 


& 'do ’S ADVERTISFl^ENT. 


Faber’s Colored Fenclls, 

IiOfl nn<l blue, 4 annas each, oi per dozen 

Faber’s Official Pencils, 

iV’ (in/CD 

Bfoman’a Brawlnsr l^enclls, 

Si\ annas c^ieh, or poi dozen 

Be la Hue’s Brawing' Pencils. 

II, HII, 3II, 411, nil, Jinn, F, pei dozen 

FHB, linn. 

Cohen's Brawing Pencils, 

Four annas eacb, or pci dozen 

Benda’s Colored Pencils, 

’i’wo annas oaeb, or per dozen 

Colored Cards, 

Six by iihbos pci p.nkct ol 2.3 

Cards. 


'.,.Tls. 2 S 
' 1.4 

... 0 

... ,,28 
fJ 8 


() > 

. 


1 4 

... ,, 0 12 


Supn fine Tinted Enamelled Suifa(w‘ rnnling Caids, of \aiJous 

tints, bn size, pei dozen ] inks , (i 0 

DiIto ditto, double lai^^e size, ]>ei ditto „ 12 0 


Printing Cards* Sztra Superfine. 

Double laiGfe size, in pa( k^ of 02 each, pci doz 
<iuadiuy>le small ditto 
Ditto lai»e ditto 

Pen-Holders, 

Four annas each, or per dozen 

Adhesive Buggage Babies. 

Labels, in books of 24 labels in eaeh 

Programme Cards, 

Fei packet ot 25 

Programme Pencils, 

Ter dozen 

Kill-Boards. 

En^nne Mill-Boaids, well sca.soned, of size, per lb. 


... „ 12 
.. 1 , 1.3 0 
„ 24 o 


i 8 


0 4 


• . 3 0 

• ■ 1 8 

M „ 0 « 
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Xiette* Clips. 

• • ^ 

Foolsoap sizp,-^lion5eil, s .innah or pci do7r‘ii 
Quaito oi lettci bizQ, ditto, fi aiiu.is e.uli, or ]h*i dn/on 

Wafer Seals, 

« * • 

I5i!iS!?, wiLli woollen Jjaudlc . 

Catlery. 


...•IN 4 S 
. „ .S 0 


{) S 


roii-Knivos *?ui>ciior SliofTioM-inado, best Ivoiy and jMotb.T- 
o'-])(Mil, 1, ‘i, d, and 4,bl'ides, Ks 1-8 lo 
S( isaoi\> — IJ o'it Steel for Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Us, 1- 1 and * . ,, 

1*1 aniiii> Knives 

Sjioitnirr Knives, IN G, 0, Pi, 14, and . , „ 

IJowie Knive^., liest steel, in It'uthei slio.ntb, 11 inehos . „ 

J )Ulo ditto, 1 2 iiK I k's , 

Kiide, Fork, and Sjiooii, in leatlicr tase ... , 


4 

1 

4 

18 

,5 

b 

(> 


S 

S 

0 

0 

0 

t> 

0 


Call-Sells, Taper Stands, Trays, and Candleft ticks. 


riated (^iill-IlelJ 
Ditto Inon/'id e'ir»le-top 

Tapei Stands, nm'Ii colored pUb'. ler eplaelc for nutolict) 
Stinill riitod (’ainllebtiek 
Smaller ditto ditto 

> 

Oak-Wood Slope Writing Case, 


, 4 H 

„ 4 « 

M 5 0 

. 4 8 

„ ^ 0 


With paitition^ foi paper .ind envelojies, a poicelnin slate, date • 

< aids, a diawci, junl spiini» lock and key, si/e IbJ by 11 b'v 14 , >0 (>^ 


Matches. 

UM'int and M.-iv’s Fat ent Sab*ty Wax Matebes, in ).ip.iniic(l tin 

boxes, contaniiiif^ 2 50 eaoli, pci J dozen boxiN ... „ 1 8 

Xtimmel*s Ivory Folding: JFans, 

With rcocptacio fbi .scent 4 0 

Feeding: Bottles. 

M.iw’s Fountain fulauts’ Feedinfr Bottle, btteil m ea^e, with 

eleainnijf bnish, tube, te.it, and poieeiaiii capsule „ 2 H 

Ditto ditto, wrth tube, teat, and metal capsule , i o 

Mdtw’a Xndia-rubher Nipples, 

Faeh . , U h 

Binoculars, 

Fiom Gobb.irdt and Bottm.in & Co , and J\Ianon and ( o , in 
moioeeo, leiithei and jappaiined, of sizes, \Mtli tntei ‘'iii);> 
ease, Us :b3, 50, 55, and - ^ ^ ^ 

From (Vella and otliei 8, i^*ditto, Rs ^>.5,28, and ,, :U) 0 

Fiom lio-s, m ditto, Us 55, 85 00, 110, and . .,140 ^ 
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MAKSKTOSH’S WATSSIPB.OOF GOODS. 


Slieoting, best quality, 44 inolie& wide, j»er yaid r 
rutciifc An-Pioof Bodrf, bize, umnflatCMl, 88 by :Jt> incbe«i, with 
bellow ti 

latent Mattressofl, si/t', uuinflatcd, 78 by JtJ inches, with ditto^,, 
Ditto I*illows, si/c, unintiatod, iH by inclicb 
cut SlieetH, 8 feot and 4 inches by 7 feet and 4 'inclies, with 
eyelets for 

Bed Sheets, Ibi (lomesd-u. pui poses, (i feet scpiarc 
CJiieulai Air (''ushions. Us 5-8 and 
Sqiiaio ditto, Us 4-8, 5-8, and 
Lite Picserveis, Us 8, 12, and 


Us f) 

„ r»5 
75 , 


, (J 

7 


Greolog^ical ModelB, 

Sopwith's, in a b >v, reduced liom Us 85 ft> 

Carriagre Clocks 


'7 


An Eigbt-day Tinic-piece 

Water Filter. 

Pol table Watei Filter, with T ndiii-ruliber tube 


Tracing: Cloth. 

Dowse’s best, No (> do inches wide, in lollsof 24 yards 

Tracing: Paper. 

Besi* Englnsh Tracing Paper, size »*}() by 40 inches, iii rolls of 
qiijieb. jjci quiie 

Parchment. 

Best writing size, 30 by 20 inehus 

Guard- Sooka. 


55 


* * 77 


3 


77 


28 


71 


*•* 77 


3 


Filteen by loj inches, with index 

Manifold Writers. 


AVeilgwood’s laigp 4to Sue, morocco, with lock and key, fitted 
complete , 

- ■ — — ditto dltt(^ foolscap size 

— : Copjring Books, for Wedgwood’s Alamfold Wntci's, 

large letter size 

Copying Paper ditto, per quire 

Steel Pen Brushes, 


i)u bronze stands 


.*• ,, 


1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

s 

8 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

8 

0 


4 


Pol bt7\, As 4, 8, 12, and 


Dot Warfers, ' 


.,10 
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Fancy Soak Markers, * 

Of sizes ami tews, A.s 8, li, and 

Tootb PickSe 

Quill Too^li Picks, iu boxes contaimnjr 50 • 


Ochlombra, 


Oi tiaiispaicnt Eyc-sbade 


„• R.S J 0 


0 8 


„ 


Keib> r.ejird aryl (^) ’s I'oyal Diamond Pins, tw(» si/cs, poi packet 
ol li ii.ijiciHof is()pin.s eath, Us 2-s and 

*Xilectro->G-alvaiiio Kair Brushes. • 

Childs patent, piite icdmed to 

Beat Bntomologrlcal Pins, 

Ol Sizes, pel box 

Kones, 

For pen-kiiivcs , , 

Photographic Filter, 

Of Fieiich nianufactuie 

Chemical Spirit Bamp. 


„ :t 0 


0 7 

n ' 


, d 0 


Made of Biass 


111 a box 


Steam Craugro, 


„ 1 10 0 


Clarke’a Patent Cookin? Bamp, 

In a japanned tm case, with a supply of eandlcs,* price i educed 

fioiii 40 to ' * „ ;20 0 

Clarke’s Patent Wax Candles, 

For camp lanteins, eainage oi bujygy lamps, papei btixe^ 

containing 10 candles, net ^ ,08 

Or m wooded cases, conlauiing six boxes, net . . „ i 8 

Bover’a Bamp, * ' 

Bronzed and bi.iss, with two domes and four oxco ot vvn'ks . . 8 0 

Spare <lomcR for the above, each • . „ 0 1 i 

\\^cks lor ditto, pei box „ (» 8 

XMEineralo^iats’ Case of Specimens of Minerals, 
l^Vcks, end Fossils, 

With a ('atalogue of the collection ... „ loO 0 
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tfrlffin’s Cbemioal Xiaboratory, 

t t 

A j)oriaMc( ollcotion oftbo appiovetl Apparatus, Py ‘pai'Hlions 
ami, 'I’ests for pcitoiiuiiio au Kasy and lusti iicMvi. cmumo ot 
KxpcinmMjts, all atuffMi }>' John f. filnllin, in lu'coid- 
witli till* Kxpei'iiieiits d<"tf*nlK*d in tho ninth Ldition ot Ins 
Chemical Jieni cations, K-> J<) and ^ ...lls dO 0 

Shaving' IS rushes, 

Badgai -lull, icdiKod to Ks. 1-8 and , 2 0 


CJOld') \KD SII.VKll PENdL (’\SKS PEN- 
IICl.DIOKS, TAPLE'IS, TOOTH PKdvS, (dlAKMS 

IVIoidan'h Oonllenu'n s enihosseil, o\er poinN'r!, elonfratin^, (Jold 
PeiiholdtM ami Pcin ?l C.Lse, wdh leseivr* toi leads, elesini> to 
1;* inches ... ,, 70 0 

(*v(M -ponded, cn^imMuiiied, elongatinii, (h>ld Peiu il 

Case, ilosing to im lies, , Ii"» 0 

Lady’s Cold, 4 iiith, ombo.„sed, IVnhohUi and Pencil 

(\i.c* 00 U 


^ (J( ntlcmon'< evei’-p< loted, iluled, elongatiiig, Cohl 
Pencil (’ase, cloaing to '2 J im lies „ 2o 0 

— —— Lady’s (iohl, 41 inch, enomc-tunK? I, stone-top Pennl 
Case “ 3> 0 

^ Ditto ditto ditto, (luted, ditto ditto ... „ 26 0 

———— Ditto ditto ditto, €mbn?„ed, ditto ditto . . „ J4 0 

Centhnncn’s (iold enmne-tui ned, Penholdci nnd 

Pencil (J.ihe, elosuig to 13 i uhes in length iO 0 


— Jiad)’s <iohl, 4 inch, iluted juttein, Penhelder and 

J’encil (\ihe . . , 40 0 

Iviriy and (^old-mounted, elongating, Penholder and 

Pencil Case, closing to i inclus „ 2o 0 

— _ Silver Cannon JShape, Pencil Case, elongating, clobing 

... V 7 0 

- Silver cross ditto, i.lid!iig ditto , „ 8 0 

• 3} inch, engine -turned. Penholder and Pencil (*a‘ic .. „ 10 0 

< 5 inch Silvoi onihosscd Penlioldei and Pencil Case . „ 14 0 

- 5 inch embossed Silver Pencil Case, with stone seal top „ 12 0 

4 inch embossed >Silvcr Peneil C.ue, with stone se.d top „ 1.1 0 

inch, embossed Silver Pencil Case, with btoue seal 


toji 


3 null, eng ino- turned, Silv(*r Pencil Ca c, with seal top 
null, ombo.ocd ditto, with ditto „ 


i) 0 

0 0 

8 (' 
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^loidanV 4 iii(k, Sihci IVmil Ci^o . R- 

— mill ditto dMt(>, with '‘tone .seal top , „ 

■ ditto hitlo ditto 

‘J} ditto ilitto ditto , 

^ titj ditto ditto ditto, willi wafot ^tMl • ,, 

vSluddoiT^ I "in pic Po« kot Onnji.inion, .n W^oiirlniiir and 

Wiitmi* A})}).n,dus, eiiibod> iinj; in ttie loim ol .i liiinbonn* 

< vor painted peneil ease <51 model .ue m/**, twi Ivc di^uiul ind 
nnpoitnnt nd\ .iiila!>(*s 

Ivoiy Rnli IVm ild, '>iU'<‘r-m.>unted, ('oinbiniiiy pi‘n ldad(‘ and 
peiKil, J nn l^e.s wlien folded 

Ditto ditto, Iiavinp 2 pern ils, fuldinjr to imdi 

Deny and Jones’s new pitcmt liost I\orv Pencil, witli piopellmir 
'md lopelliiii* aelioii and Indian letttr lialain e , , 

H<*etor-pI.ited, Rbony, "ind f\oiv new patent Pocket Pom il . , , 
Patent ever-pointed slidiiiu, Plxniv Peneil (]use , 

Ditto ditto, Ivoiy d<» do , 

Aloidan\ T\oiy II, unlle Silvei Desk, p'MM «], witli kinle and. se d»‘ 
ol d in< lieb ^ 

LuinVs Cedai Pen< il Case, ivoi>-iiu)\in1<‘d, vviili led and blai k 
leaiih 

Ivoiy handle sdvci-iuoiintcd Penholdeis 2 and , 

Mothei-o’-])e,ul Handle sih< i-inonnted ditto ,, 

Diinn’b JMai kni«jf Ink Polled, with .1 bottle of solution and hindi 

iMoidnn’s Ij.idn T<il)l 'ts, silver {;iU, eii;*'aved ind <mi;me-luiiuMl, 
with !\ory li.ue^, jiateiit pern il, < liain, ami tine . , 

Woidan - Fine (lold "Pootii Pieks, with feeulb •at end, }ilam ami 
en;yine-tuine<l, 2-i in< lies in len^ili * . 

Aloidaifb Sliver Tooth Pi^ks, engine-tinned 

(lohl Chanu, noi"?c Shoe, with mieiobcopie photo^iapli , 

Ditto, Coi set with ditto , 

Ditto, Flute witli ditto 

* 

Ditto, Cannon with ditto 

A fro'.li supfiiy of Moidan s Gold Pens has just been lecelved, 
piiee 

AKo of Glaeiers’ Diamonds, do 


Writing Xnk. 

Stephens’ J31ue-B]aek Wnting Fluid, m puds, per bottle 
Ol poi dozen 

Ditto ditto, 111 half pints, per ditto 


1 12 

. ,, 16 0 

*.* „ 0 12 
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‘2t 

Ol ])<T <I07(M\ 

NiiioM’s Uoil Ink ill pei lioftL* 

Ol poi ili)7i*n 

DitIn dUti), in ImU pints pei bottle 
Ol poi dozen " 

Oitto (Into, in quaiti” piut^, ditto 
Or pel iiozen 

We^l^els’ ClotL MicioECopo 

Iron Stifc^ 

(Umbli.s '27 hy 20 iiicli».b 
DiUo, 24 b)' 1ft ditto 


Uts 8 0 

. , 1 « 

1.1 ^ 

• IT * " 

„ 0 12 

„ 

. „ 0 (. 

• 4 « 

2 " 


„170 0 

.. ./.W I) 



•l^JJOTOGllArillt) APPARATUS 

AND 

MATERIALS.. 


XienBeB and ^Cameras witb Xaenses. 


PotzvalN Double Acromatic Denses, by Voi|»htlantjor, lor Poi- 
trai^s, by 4^, wbicb by adpistmeiit will albo take views 8 by 
(J, as per diiections in box 

lloss’s Stereosoopii* Maho^rany Camera, with Lenses, complete 
focussinjij Class Scicw and Dark Slides 
OttewilPb Medallion Ciimeia, with lloss's Lenses, do do 
, , Panoiamie Cameia and Lena, with do. do 

Dalnieyerb Stereosc'opic Camera and two Lenses, Nos 3,d74 and 
J,37o, with do do • 

Leieboura 3-incli Lens, fo» Portrait, with the ('aincra, 10 by 8 

Stoieobco'pie Mahogany Camera, with Lenses )»y Voighthinder, 
No 10,473, with tocu'i’iing Class Sciew and Six Slides, litteil 
into a wooden box 

iittewill’s Sl'^reosoopic Camera, foi Double Cartes, with Ross’s 
Lenses, No I, Iiiblaiitancous Sliutter 

KossV 4-inch Porluut Lcn>. and DiaphiKigmo, ioi Poi traits !0 
by 8 

Koss’s 3-inch Portiait Lens, tor Plates, fiy I incites, with 
Diaphingms 

2^-inch ditto, Nos 12,330 and 0,385, each ^ 

— - — 2J-inch Poit^ait Lens, for Plates, 4j by 3j uilIios, with 
Diaphragms 

Ross’s 2- inch Acromatic C D. V Lenses 

Ross’s 3-ineli Single Laiidseape Leii'^es, Nos 9,020 and 9,019, 
with Diajihiagms, each • . . 

li-mct Actinic Ti iplet, with Diaphragms, 12 by 10 . . 

— 14 -inch Actinic Triplets, with Diaphragms, 15 by 12, 

each 

IJ-inch Actinic Ti xplcts, 10 by 8 Plates, each 

1-inch ditto ditto, with Inbtantaneous Shutter, eacJi 

• 1-inch Instantaneous ditto, Nos. 5,720 and 5,15o, Laeli , . 

Rosri's 3 -inch Portrait Len'^^i)^ Plates, t/ bv G, No, 2,9GI 
3 -inch Single LaniLtape Lens, No ^,010 (no cap) 


A 

2>0 0 

140 0 

I 'll) 0 
‘27o # 

1 10 o 
27 i o 

I '»{) 0 

27.^ 0 

335 0 

220 O 
I jU 0 

I iO O 
H5 0 

1 40 o 
8/ 8 

115 d 
55 0 

50 0 

25 0 

100 0 
75 0 
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I»<iljuouM - (\i» to-ilo-Viiite Ijt'iis, No. 9,4il2, 5 by 4 •. 

Jiosjv’s ;j-inch ilitto ditto, No 1,.‘{7(> 

V<nohUaiKloj’s Toi trait Lens lor l*latep, SJ liy CJ inebe'^, No 
r>,ol7 

Single LainLcapo Lons, for Plates, P2 f>y 10 iiiolios, 

b .ts2 ^ f 

( toild V vVs Pol ti ait Lens, for Plates, 6 by 5 inches 
Lt 'clxmi’s Single L.indboape Lens, for Plates, Pi by 10 inches 
Pul trait Lens for Cditcs, Nos. 9,22G and 8,G4.\oaih 

Ti.xndscape Lens, for Plates, 8J by (U, Nos 8,27.'! and 
o,‘h>l-, cinh 

Puitiait Ijcus (old), not complete, glasses 2f inches 

Cameras. 

►Small Camera, on Latimer Clark’s principle, for Stereoscope^ ... 
Ottcwill’h Stereoscopic Cameia, 1 J by 4j inches 

— Majiogany fJameiit, foi double Portiaits, 8 by A nwhes... 

■ — I— Mahogany Cameia, foi Plates, 8J by OJ inches 

ditto ditto, 8 by 8 inch(*s ./ 

'■ ditto ditto, D V 

— — Mahogany Stereoscopic Camera 

ISIaliogany Stci eoscopie, HJ liy inches Camera, with 


Ks A 
140 0 
75 0 

\75* 0 


100 

40 

70 

70 

35 

J2 

35 

40 

100 

140 

120 

(10 

75 


Ijouking-glass Uetlector 


P25 0 


On Captain Kawke’s' Piincijdcs (Bellows), body tor 


Plates, SJ ijy (],J inches ... 17£ 0 

Oalmc>ers Stereoscopic CVfmera 75 0 

Ottewilfs Stcreoseopn’ Cameia 80 0 

■ — Mahogany (/amern, foi Plates, 8J GJ inches 125 0 

■ - I.,*— , Mahogony Camera Swing Back, ^or plates, 10 by 10 im lies 225 0 

Cameia, for Medallion Puitiaits, with bhifting back 

and Back woik adjustment . 100 0 

All the above Cameras are complete with their focussing scicens ami 
dark slides 

Glass SetortSy 

From Rs 2 to , ^ 5 

Ditto ditto retort-receivers, each 
4 „ ditto ditto 
Porcelain Retorts, each 

Colodion snd Chemicals* 

Thomas’s Colodion, in pint bottles, each 
Ditto ditto, in \ pints, sa* h 
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* 

• t 

Mawson’s -Ne"' tlol I*in J pints, each with lodizer'^ 

Ditto ditto, in } pinfs, each ditto 

Pgic Tannin, m 1-oz bottles, each • 

Li([uour Ammonia, ii^ pints, each 

Ditto dittti, each 

Hopkins and William’s Liquid Jet, in ^-pint bottles, each 

Sulphuric Ether, m (juait bottles, each 

Hopkins and William’s Chloride of Calcium, in ^ pints, each 

Dittoi Citric Acid, m 8-oz bottles, each 

Ditto (ilacia) Acetic Acid, in 4-oz. do , each 

Ditto (Jitno Acid, in 4-oz ditto, each 

Ditto Caustic Potash, in G-oz do, each 

Ditto (lallic Acid, m 1-oz do, Re I, 4-oz. 

Ditto Glycoiine, m 4-oz do , each 
Ditto (’yanide of Potassium, in 8-oz do 
Ditto ditto ditto, in 4-oz do , each 
Ti ipoli Powder, ui 2-lb do , each 
Ditto, in J-lb. do , each 
Dexteiine, in 1-lb do , each 
Iodide of Potassium, in 2-oz ditto, each 
Pieoipitated Chalk, in 2-lb bottles, each ^ 

Benzole, in ^-oz ditto, each 

Ac etatc of Soda, in 4-oz ditto, each , 

Ditto, in 8-oz ditto, each 

Oxalic Acid, in 4-oz ditto, each 

Bromide of Sodium, in 2-oz ditto, each 

Ditto of Ammonium, in 1-oz ditto, Re. 1, 2-oz , 12, i-oz 

Ditto of Lithium, in 1-oz ditto, each 

Ditto of Potassium, in 2-oz. ditto, each 

Bichromate bf Mercury, in 1-oz. ditto, each 

Iodide of Ammonium, 2-oz, bottle 

Ditto of Admium, 1-oz. ditto 

Formic Acid, 4-oz, ditto 

Chloiidc of Baryara, 16-oz, ditto 

Nitrate of Stronlia, 2-lb ditto 

Bichromate of Soda, ^ • 2-lb. diit<» 

(’.arbonate of Soda, , 1-oz ditto 
Nitiate of Uranium, 2-oz ditto 


Rs A 
7 0 
<t « 

2 • 4 ‘ 
2 4 

2 1 
^ \J 
G <» 

2 o 

2 O 
2 
) 

1 li 

2 4 
2*‘d 

2 0 
1 4 

1 4 

2 4 
I 0 

1 0 
0 

2 0 

1 I 

2 i 
1 12 
2 O 

• 3 0 

2 0 
4 0 

2 s 
« 

2 ' H 

1 4 

2 S 

3 s 
2 (1 
I o 
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• Us A 

9 * 

Polifaliinf! I*nwilo1, 2-OJ! tin box ‘ 0 8 

r(Kli«lc ol Iron, 2-oz. bottle * ... 0 12 

* Siilpbo-cyonide of rot^abiuiu, 2-oz ditto ... I ^12 

1‘rotogulpbatc of lion, 1-lb ditto , .10 

PhotogrrapUo Colours. '' 

Bos'*!)! (’olonieil Cia>on ... I 4 

Boxes of .is'^oitc'd Jjiquid Colours, containin" 12 bottles, ouch ... 0 0 

^Iiinbion’s riiotograpliic Colours, containing 24 colouis, caeJU ... 14 0 

Newman’s Powdei Colours, containing 1 2 colours . * 7 8 

Manvsion’H LioukI Colouis, in moboguny box, containing 12 

colouis, each . 7 8 

Man&ion’s Fluid Colour Boxes, containing 24 of all sorts of 
colours, each . 14 0 

Filters. 

Porcelain, from As 8 to . 8 0 

Glass ditto, 1 and 4 oz , at Re 1 and 2 0 


Frlntlngr Frames. 

Ottcwill’b Mahogany Printing Prames, 15 by 12 inches, to 7 by o. 


from Rs 20 to ... 27 8 

Hark Slides, 

Of sires fm large and small Cameras and for the stcieoscopc, albo 
' sepaiatc inner frames, from As.«l2 to Rs. , 7 0 

Ottewill’s Dark Sazee, 

« 

For Plates, 12 by 10 and 10 by 8, also for the Stereoscope, from 
Rs. 10 to ... 15 0 

Fhotogrrapbic Papers. 

Lcwing’s Albumenized Paper, per quire . . CO 

Circular packets of Filtering Paper ... Ob 

Card Mounts. 

r 

Cards foi Cartc-de-Visite, per 1,000 ’ 6 0 

Imperial sheets of Caid Boards, per dozen 12 0 

Mats and Passepartouts, 

Of \aiiou& designs, from Rs. 8 to ...4 0 

PhotofiTt'aplilo Moroooo Cases, 

f b MZC9 horn 4 by 3 to 8J by GJ, from Rs. 7 to ,,, 12 0 

Calico and Yellow Cloth. 

Plat k p lazed Caliu), pci )aid 0 8 
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/ 

Scales and Welgrlita. 

/?S -4. 

Alahogan} I5o\es ot Rc.ilos a<ld VVeiglitb, 12 by 10 iiic1h*'5 .. JJO 0 

Oak-wood lloxcs ol Scales and Wei^^hts, 9 by .I . U> 0 

(Tlasb Pans lor scales^ and AVeijjjlits 0 12 

Scales and AVei«;li Is loi Pbotographic ChcnnicaK, with mahogany 

diawer, lb by 9 . • ... 35 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 1 4 bv 8 . jSo 0 

l^laliogany Small Box of Scales and Wenghts 4 0 

Bi ass Stands foiik weighing Chemicals 7 a 

I 

Sack Qrounda, d(.c. 

Slips Pillars, Bah'onies, Vases, Cheffionicib, Hook-tabC Willing 

Dc'sks, ol vanous designs, Irorn ICs 7-8 to 20 0 

Show Cards* die., 

And largei Poitiaits up to 10 by 8 , from Rs 2-8 to (, o 

Rolling Press. 

Photographic Rolling Press, double geanng, 12-inch lluller . 1 'JO 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 15-ineb Roller . 190 0 

Plate Boxes, 

From 10 by 8 to 7 by 4J, from Rs 2 to ,,, 5 0 

Glass Baths. * 

OttcwilVs Mahogany Glass Baths foi PiateV, 8 J by bC each 10 0 

Ditto ditto, Stcieoscopic ditto, 7 by 4 ^, each ^ « 0 

Ditto ditto, 10 by 8, ditto • 15 o 

Chance’s Unmounted Glass Bath toi Steieoscopo, size 7’ hy 4] ({ 0 

Ditto ditto ditto, 4 hy 3 ..4 0 

Ditto ditto, h)i Plates, 10 by 8 ,-60 

Ditto ditto ditto, 6 i bv .40 

Porcelain Dipping* Balhs, 

From 4 by 4 Co 10 by 8 inches, fiom Us 2-4 to* .70 

Glass and Porcelain Dippers, 

Fiom 6 by li to 18 by 3 inches, from Rs 2 to 4 0 

Deep Porcelain Trays, 

Fiom 24 by 18 to 8 by 6 , fiom Rs 5 to ... 14 8 

Shallow Porcelain Trays, 

P'lom 12 by 10 to 8 by 5|fjom Kb 12 to 


3 0 
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\ 


Shallow eiass Tr jys, •' * ' 

1(> by* 8 to r> bv 5, from 2 to 

* Deep Crlaas Trays, 

From 10 by H to ^ liy 4, from Us. 4 and 

MB,. Glass and Porcelain Pnnnels, 

From 4 to 10 inclic*&, As 8 to Uo. 

Glass Stirrlngr Rods, 

From 8 to 15 inclip^, fiom Rs 4 to 

Harrow Neck Stoppered Bottles, * 

Fioni J lo 2 lbs , fioiii As 8 to 

Wide XHCoutlied Stoppered Bottles, 

Fiom 2 to 4 0 / , each fioin A** 4 tt) 




Jls. A. 

5 0 

5 0 

1 0 

'8 0 

I 4 

0 6 


Graduated Collodion Stoppered Measures, 

Fiom 2 to 6 oz , fiom Ra 1-8 to ,,, 

Graduated Measuring: Glasses, 

From 40 oz to 1 oz from Rb 5 to 

« Collodion Bottles, 

'Fiom J to 8 oz , Ironi Rs 1-12 

Developlngr Glasses, 

Of sizes, fioin As. 4 to Us • 

.Vlernette Glasses, 

Fzom 8J by to 5 by 4, from Rs 3 to 
Floreiico Flasks, oaeh fiom As. 4 to Rs. 

Tcbt Graduated Gbnses, fiom Rs 1-8 to 

Disks and Cutting: Glasses, 

From’ Plates 12 by 10 to 5 by 4, fiom Re I to 

Misoellaneous. 

Test Tubes, each 

Mahogany Box, 1 2 by 9, containing 4 dozen Chemical Tests 
Test Tubes, each 
Ditto, 10 inch 

Small F(»rlablc Bellows, each 

Imhau Rubbci Tubing, } im b, the yard 


3 0 

1 0 

3 4 

2 S 

1 8 
1 0 

3 0 

4 .0 

1 0 
30 0 
0 12 
0 10 
25 0 
1 0 



HAlflAAIj IHU., &. {Ht'h ADVKRUSI llhNT 

• ^ 


:}! 


Alsiljo^aiiy Tnjjod 'l"<)])s, lot l.u^re Cameras oarli 
liion/e Ti][)nd Tops with sciow, t*ai*h Us 3-8 

MNtto dilt(T, ri ito-ek*anois hir plates 1» t>l*'MullO hy 8, 
K5> 4 and • 

I ) o\clop7tl|5 Stands, assoi ted j oirli ,,, 

Chemical Luhels, 1 do/on pat kei 

St LTeosc(»piL Slides ea( 11 1 Uc eart-s ol celehiaied ]. ergons 

(JalviuiK Batterv Baths, each 

Ash-»tM[Kid Stand, 4 leet 6 iiitheb, lib 11 

AValoi Distilhiig Apparatus 

Ifellow Cliamoib Skina 

Steieo‘?( oj)ie Transparenciob, caeli 

Tins hn h Sensi/ed Paper, pi.r do/en 

Alatrnitym^ C lasses, eath 

Class 'ruhiniTs, each • .. 

(Bass Ulow-pipe'J, 13 aiehes lono, cadi 

4 -null Crucihlos 

1*01 CL lain Pestlo and Mortar 

Chibs Spnit Lamps 

OitCM ill’s Foeusbiii" Seif end, 3, 3-8, and 
I'lCLes ot (iiouiul-jrhiNS h»i ditto, 10 by 8 jnehos 
JU'toii-ieeeivinjf Bottles, 4 indies 

rijotoiiiapie Deal-wood Box, with partitions, dire 2 loet 41 indieb 
h> 1 loo* hy 11 indies • 

J) eal-W()od Bok, 10 mchos by 8 indies hv 0 ludics^ 

Works on Photography# 

Amateur Photofrraphy, hy Matheson 

Barnes on Dry (*ollodion Pioccbs • 

Catediism of Plioto^iapliy • 

Chill (‘h of England Photogiaphic Poi trait (i.illoi}’, 41 Pnia, endi 
- 'I’aits 

C’owley’b Photography in India 

Evraid on the Intei veritioii of Art in Photogiaidiy 

EotliLigill Piocobs, })v U W Hall 

Hand-hook to the D.igueiieotype IVoeesH, b) S D Iluinpliio) 
llei&eh's Elements of Plmtngiaphy 
Keiiip’- Dr) Jhoce-'s^ I 


Jis A 

0 4 
P> 0 

4 . 0 * 

,/ 0 

^ 8 

0 8 
7 8 

10 o 
14 0 

1 0 

3 0 
1 

2 0 

4 0 
0 ]2 
2 0 

3 0 
2 0 

^ 8 
2 !• 

4 12 

22 0 
6 O 


1 


V 

1 <1 
1 4 
1 0 
3 H 



J^AigiAM^niLL, Al)VEKTISEMifi:NT. 


Lonjj's Diy PKK’e'is / . 

Alioroacopic lMi()t(>j]ria]>li b\ James NicholN 
I Afe'W man’s Ilaiinouious Ooluunnf; as applied to rbotograplis 
riiotogiaphu Journal, *\olh VII, VllT* anti IX, each 

Notp«?, \ol V 

Maima?! of’ Pljotogiaphn. Manipulation 
Seely’s Ambiotype Alan mil 

Speeifieations (jf Patents relating to PliofogiapLy, . 

Sutton’s Diy Process • 

,, Positive Colodion Pnucss 
,, Punting Pioeess 
Wall’s Manual of PliotogiaiJi) (’(Joining 
^\ illjam’s (Fisk) Guide to Indian Photograph) 

Staith and Heck’s PliologiajJi' of the Aloon, (i set ot 12) 


lUHIIAM, HILL, AM) ( () 








